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My  dear  Friends, 

IK N O W  not  to  whom  I  can  addrefs  thefe 
EfTays  with  more  propriety  than  to  You ;  not 
only  on  account  of  a  friendfhip  begun  in  early 
life  on  your  part,  though  in  old  age  on  mine, 
and  in  one  of  you  I  may  fay  hereditary ;  nor  yet 
on  account  of  that  correfpondence  in  our  lite- 
rary purfuits  and  amufements,  which  has  always 
given  me  fo  great  pleafure ;  but  becaufe,  if 
thefe  EfTays  have  any  merit,  you  have  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  it,  having  not  only  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  they  may  be  ufeful,  but  fa- 
voured me  with  your  obfervations  on  every  part 
of  them,  both  before  they  were  fent  to  the  Prefs 
and  while  they  were  under  it. 

A  2  I  have 
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I  have  availed  myfelf  of  your  obfervations, 
fo  as  to  correct  many  faujts  that  might  other- 
v^rife  have  efcaped  me;*-and  I-  have  a  very  grate- 
ful fenfc  of  your  friendfhip,  in  giving  this  aid 
to  one,  who  flood  much  in  need  of  it :  having 
no  fliame,  but  mucH  pleafure,  in  being:  inftr'ud- 
ed  by  thofe  who  formerly  were  my  pupils,  as 
one  of  you  was. 

It  would  be  ingratitude  to  a  man  whofe  me- 
mory I  moft  highly  refped,  not  to  mention  my 
obligations  to  the  late  Lord  Kames  for  the  con- 
cern he  was  pleafed  to  take  in  this  Work. 
Having  feen  a  fmall  part  of  it,  he  urged  me  to 
carry  it  on  ;  took  account  of  my  progrefs  from 
time  to  time  ;  revifed  it  more  than  once,  as  far 
as  it  was  carried,  before  his  death ;  and  gave 
me  his  obfervations  on  it,  both  witli  refpedt  to 
the  matter  and  the  expreffion.  On  fome  points 
we  differed  in  opinion,  and  debated  them  keen- 
ly, both  in  converfation  and  by  many  letters, 
without  any  abatement  of  his  affedion,  or  of 
his  zeal  for  the  Work's  being  carried  on  and 
publifhcd  :  For  he  had  too  much  liberality  of 
mind  not  to  allow  to  others  the  fame  liberty  in 
judging  which  he  claimed  to  liimfelf. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  that  worthy  man 
was  more  eminent  in  adive  life  or  in  fpecula- 
tion.  Very  rare,  furcly,  have  been  the  inftan- 
ces  where  the  talents  for  both  were  united  in  fo 
eminent  a  degree. 

His 
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His  genius  and  induftry,  in  many  different 
branches  of  literature,  will,  by  his  works,  be 
known  .to  pofterity  :  His  private  virtues,  and 
public  fpirit,  his  afllduity,  through  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  ih  many  honourable  public  offi- 
ces with  which  he  was  entrufted,  and  his  zeal 
to  encourage  and  promote  every  thing  that 
tended  to  the  improvement  of  his  country  in 
laws,  literature,  commerce,  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  are  beft  known  to  his  friends  and 
cotemporaries. 

The  favourable  opinion  which  He,  and  You 
my  Friends,  were  pleafed  to  exprefs  of  this 
Work,  has  been  my  chief  encouragement  to  lay 
it  before  the  Public ;  and  perhaps,  without 
that  encouragement,  it  had  never  feen  the 
light :  For  I  have  always  found,  that,  without 
focial  intercourfe,  even  a  favourite  fpeculation 
languifhesj  and  that  we  cannot  help  thinking 
the  better  of  our  own  opinions  when  they  are 
approved  by  thofe  whom  we  efteem  good 
judges. 

You  know  that  the  fubflance  of  thefe  Eflays 
Was  delivered  annually,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  Lectures  to  a  large  body  of  the  more 
advanced  ftudents  in  this  Univerfity,  and  for 
feveral  years  before,  in  another  Univerfity. 
Thofe  who  heard  me  with  attention,  of  whom 
I  prefume  there  are  fome  hundreds  alive,  will 
recognife  the  do<^rine  which  they  heard,  fome 
of   them    thirty   years   ago,    delivered  to  them 

more 
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more  difFiifely,    and   with   the  repetitions   and 
illuftrations  proper  for  fuch  audiences. 

I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent reader,  who  is  converfant  in  fuch  abftradl 
fubje(£ls,  may  think  that  there  are  repetitions 
flill  left,  which  might  be  fpared.  Such,  il 
hope,  will  confider,  that  what  to  one  reader  s 
a  fuperfluous  repetition,  to  the  greater  part, 
lefs  converfant  in  fuch  fubjeds,  may  be  very 
ufeful.  If  this  apology  be  deemed  infufficient, 
and  be  thought  to  be  the  didate  of  lazinefs,  I 
claim  fome  indulgence  even  for  that  lazinefs, 
at  my  period  of  life. 

You  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the 
vigour  which  it  infpires,  will,  I  hope,  make  more 
happy  advances  in  this  or  in  any  other  branch 
of  fcience  to  which  your  talents  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

Glasgow-Co  l  l  e  g  e, 
line  I.   1785. 

T  H  O.  R  E  I  D. 
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HUMAN  knowledge  may  be  reduced  to 
two  general  heads,  according  as  it  relates 
to  body,  or  to  mind  j  to  things  material,  or 
to  things  intelledual. 

The  whole  fyftem  of  bodies  in  the  Univerfe, 
of  which  we  know  but  a  very  fmall  part,  may' 
be  called  the  Material  World ;  the  whole  fyf- 
tem of  minds,  from  the  infinite  Creator  to  the 
meanefl  creature  endowed  with  thought,  may 
be  called  the  Intelledual  World.  Thefe  are 
the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature  that  fall  with- 
in our  notice ;  and  about  the  one,  or  the  other, 
or  things  pertaining  to  them,  every  art,  every 
fcience,  and  every  human  thought  is  employed  ; 
nor  can  the  boldefl  flight  of  imagination  carry 
us  beyond  their  limits. 

Many  things  there  are  indeed  regarding  the 
nature  and  the  ftrudure  both  of  body  and  of 
mind,  which  our  faculties  cannot  reach  ;  many 
difficulties  which  the  ablefl:  Philofopher  cannot 
refolve  ;  but  of  other  natures,  if  any  other  there 
be,  we  have  no  knowledge,  no  conception 
at  all. 

That 
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That  every  thing  that  exifls  muft  be  either 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  is  evident.  But  it  is 
not  fo  evident,  that  evefy  thing  that  exifts  muft 
be  either  corporeal,  or  endowed  with  thought. 
Whether  there  be  in  the  Univerfe,  beings, 
which  are  neither  extended,  folid  and  inert,  like 
body,  nor  adive  and  intelligent,  like  mind, 
feems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge. 
There  appears  to  be  a  vaft  interval  between 
body  and  mind,  and  whether  there  be  any 
intermediatenat  urethat  connects  them  together, 
we  know  not. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  afcribe  intelligence, 
or  even  fenlation,  to  plants  ;  yet  there  appears 
in  them  an  aftive  force  and  energy,  which 
cannot  be  the  refult  of  any  arrangement  or 
combination  of  inert  matter.  The  fame  thing 
jnay  be  faid  of  thofe  powers  by  which  animals 
are  nourifhed  and  grow,  by  which  matter  gra- 
vitates, by  which  magnetical  and  elcdrical 
bodies  attradt  and  repel  each  other,  and  by 
which  the  parts  of  folid  bodies  cohere. 

Some  have  conjedured  that  the  phasnomena 
of  the  material  world  which  require  adive 
force,  arc  produced  by  the  continual  operation 
of  intelligent  beings  :  Others  have  conjectured, 
that  there  may  be  in  the  Univerfe,  beings  that 
are  aftive  without  intelligence,  which,  as  a 
kind  of  incorporeal  machinery,  contrived  by 
the  fupreme  Wifdom,  perform  their  deftined 
talk  without  any  knowledge  or  intention.  But^ 
laying  afide  conjecture,  and  all  pretences  to 
determine  in  things  beyond  our  reach,  we  muft 
reft  in  this,  that  body  and  mind  are  the  only 
kinds  of  being  of  which  we  can  have  any  know- 
ledge, 
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ledge,  or  can  form  any  conception.  If  there 
are  other  kinds,  they  are  not  difcoverable  by 
the  faculties  which  God  hath  given  us ;  and, 
with  regard  to  us,  are  as  if  they  were  not. 

As  therefore  all  our  knowledge  is  confined 
to  body  and  mind,  or  things  belonging  to 
them,  there  are  two  great  branches  of  philofo- 
phy,  one  relating  to  body,  the  other  to  mind. 
The  properties  of  body,  and  the  laws  that  ob- 
tain in  the  material  fyftem,  are  the  objedls  of* 
natural  philofophy,  as  that  word  is  now  ufed. 
The  branch  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  ope- 
rations of  minds,  has  by  fome  been  called 
Pneumatology.  And  to  the  one  or  the  othef 
of  thefe  branches,  the  principles  of  all  the 
fciences  belong. 

What  variety  there  may  be  of  minds  or 
thinking  beings  throughout  this  vafl;  Univerfe, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  fay.  We  dwell  in  a  Httle 
corner  of  God's  dominion,  disjoined  from  the 
reft  of  it.  The  globe  which  we  inhabit  is  but 
one  of  feven  planets  that  encircle  our  fun. 
What  various  orders  of  beings  may  inhabit  the 
other  fix,  their  fecondaries,  and  the  comets 
belonging  to  our  fyftem  ;  and  how  many  other 
funs  may  be  encircled  with  like  fyftems,  arc 
things  altogether  hid  from  us.  Although  hu- 
man reafon  and  induftry  have  difcovered  with 
great  accuracy  the  order  and  diftances  of  the 
planets,  and  the  laws  of  their  motion,  we  have 
no  means  of  correfponding  with  them.  That 
they  may  be  the  habitation  of  animated  beings 
is  very  probable ;  but  of  the  nature,  or  pow- 
ers of  their  inhabitants,  we  are  perfe6tly  igno- 
rant.    Every  man  is  confcious  of  a  thinking 

principle 
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principle  or  mind  in  himfelf,  and  we  have  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  of  a  like  principle  in  other  men. 
The  aclions  of  brute  animals  fhow  that  they 
have  fome  thinking  principle,  though  of  a  na- 
ture far  inferior  to  the  hunian  mind.  And 
every  thing  about  us  may  convince  us  of  the 
exillence  of  a  fupreme  mind,  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  the  Univerfe.  Thefe  are  all  the 
minds  of  which  reafon  can  give  us  any  cer- 
tain knowledge. 

The  mind  of  man  is  the  nobleft  work  of 
God  which  reafon  difcovers  to  us,  and  there- 
fore, on  account  of  its  dignity,  deferves  our 
fludy.  It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
although  it  is  of  all  objects  the  neareft  to  us, 
and  feems  the  moft  within  our  reach,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  attend  to  its  operations  fo  as  to  form 
a  diftinft  notion  of  them ;  and  on  that  account 
there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
ingenious  and  fpeculative  have  fallen  into  fo 
great  errors,  and  even  abfurdities.  Thefe  er- 
rors and  abfurdities  have  given  rife  to  a  gene- 
ral prejudice  againfi:  all  enquiries  of  this  nature. 
Becaufe,  ingenious  men  have,  for  many  ages, 
given  different  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  concluded,  that  all 
fpeculations  concerning  them  are  chimerical 
and  vifionary. 

But  whatever  cffed  this  prejudice  may  have 
with  fupcrficial  thinkers,  the  judicious  will  not 
bc^  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  it.  About  two 
hundred  years  ago,  the  opinions  of  men  in  na- 
tural philofophy  were  as  various,  and  as  con- 
tradidory,  as  they  are  now  concerning  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Galileo,  ToRRicr.LLi, 
Kepler,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  had  the  fame 
difcouragcinent  in  their  attempts  to  throw  light 

upon 
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upon,  the  material  fyftem,  as  we  have  with  re- 
gard to  the  intelk£lual.  If  they  had  been  de- 
terred by  fuch  prejudices,  we  fliould  never 
have  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  difcoveries, 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature,  and  will 
make  their,  names  immortal.  The  motto 
which  Lord  Bacon  prefixed  to  fome  of  his 
writings  was  worthy  of  his  genius,  Inveniam 
'uiam  aut  facianu 

There  is  a  natural  order  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  fciences,  and  good  reafons  may  be  afligned 
why   the  philofophy  of  body  fhould  be  elder 
ftjler  to  that  of  mind,  and  of  a  quicker  growth ; 
but  the   lafl  hath  the  principles  of  life  no  lefs; 
than  the  firft,  and  will  grow  up,  though  flowly, 
to  maturity.     The  remains  of  ancient  philofo- 
phy  upon   this  fubjeft,    are  venerable  ruins, 
carrying   the  marks  of  genius  and  induflry, 
fufiicient  to   inflame,    but  not  to  fatisfy,    our 
curiofity.      In  later  ages,    Des   Cartes'  was 
the  firft   that    pointed  out  the  road  we  ought 
to  take  in  thofe  dark  regions.    Malebranche, 
Arnauld,    Locke,    Berkeley,     Buffier, 
Hutcheson,  Butler,  Hume,  Price,   Lord 
Kames,  have  laboured   to    make    difcoveries  ; 
nor  have  they  laboured  in  vain.     For,  however 
different  and  contrary  their   conclufions    are, 
however  fceptical  fome  of  them,  they  have  all 
given  new  light,  and  cleared  the  way  to  thofe 
who  fhall  come  after  them. 

We  ought  never  to  defpair  of  human  genius, 
but  rather  to  hope,  that,  in  time,  it  may  pro- 
duce a  fyftem  of  the  powers  and  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  no  lefs  certain  than  thofe  of 
optics  or  aftronomy. 

This 
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This  IS  the  more  devoutly  to  be  wiflied,  that 
a  diftinft  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
■would  undoubtedly  give  great  light  to  many 
other  branches  of  fciencc.  Mr.  Hume  hath 
juflly  obferved,  that  "  all  the  faiences  have  a 
*'  relation  to  human  nature ;  and,  however 
"  wide  any  of  them  may  feem  to  run  from  it, 
"  they  ftill  return  back  by  one  paifage  or  ano- 
•'  ther.  This  is  the  centre  and  capital  of  the 
"  Cciences,  which  being  once  mailers  of,  we 
•'  may  eafily  extend  our  conquefbs  every 
*^  where." 

The   faculties  of  our  minds  are  the  tools 
and  engines  we  mufl  ufe  in  every  difquifition ; 
and   the   better   we   underfland   their   nature 
and  force,    the  more  fuccefsfully  we  fhall  be 
able  to  apply  them.     Mr.  Locke   gives  this 
account  of  the  occafion  of  his  entering  upon 
his  Eifay  concerning  human   underilanding  : 
"  Five  or  fix  friends  (fays  he)  meeting  at  my 
*'  chamber,  and  difcourfmg  on  a  fubjed:  very 
'*  remote  from  this,  found  themfelves  quickly 
*'  at  a  fland,    by   the  difficulties  that  rofe  on 
"  every  fide.     After  we  had  for  a  while  puz- 
*'  zled  ourfelves,  without  coming  any  nearer 
*^  to  a  refolution  of  thofe  doubts  that  perplexed 
*'  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we  took 
*'  a  wrong   courfe;    and   that,    before  we  fet 
*'  ourfelves  upon  enquiries  of  that  nature,  it 
*'  was  necelTary  to  examine  our  own  abilities, 
*'  and  fee   what    objefts   our    underftandings 
"  were  fitted  or  not  fitted  to  deal  with.     This 
"  1   propofed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily 
*'  aiTented ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed  that 
"  this   ihould   he  our  firfl  Enquiry.'*     If  this 
be  commonly  the  caufe  of  perplexity  in  thofe 

difqui- 
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difquifitions  which  have  leaft  relation  to  the 
mind,  it  muft  be  fo  much  more  in  thofe  that 
have  an  immediate  connection  with  it. 

The  fciences  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  two 

clafles,  according  as  they  pertain  to  the  material 

or  to  the  intelledtual  world.     The  various  parts 

of  Natural  Philofophy,  the  mechanical  Arts, 

Chemiftry,  Medicine,  and  Agriculture,  belong 

to  the  firft  ;  but,  to  the  laft,  belong  Grammar, 

Logic,  Rhetoric,  Natural  Theology;  Morals, 

Jurifprudence,    Law,    Politics,    and   the   fine 

Arts.     The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is 

the  root  from  which  thefe  grow,  and  draw  their 

nourilhment.     Whether  therefore  we  confider 

the  dignity  of  tK'>»  lubjed,  or  its  fubferviency  to 

fcience  in  j5«:^neral,  and  to  the  nobleft  branches 

of  fcie^^^  ^^  particular,  it  highly  deferves  to  be 

^.p-uvated. 

A  very  elegant  writer,  on  the  fublime  and 
beautiful,  concludes  his  account  of  the  paflion 
thus  :  The  variety  of  the  pallions  is  great,  and 
*'  worthy,  in  every  branch  of  that  variety,  of 
"  the  mod  diligent  inveftigation.  The  more 
''  accurately  we  fearch  into  the  human  mind, 
"  the  flronger  traces  we  every  where  find  of 
*'  his  wifdom  who  made  it.  If  a  difcourfe  on 
*'  the  ufe  of  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  con- 
*'  fidered  as  a  hymn  to  the  Creator  ;  the  ufe 
**  of  the  paflions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the 
*'  mind,  cannot  be  barren  of  praife  to  him, 
"  nor  unprodudive  to  ourfelves  of  that  noble 
*'  and  uncommon  union  of  fcience  and  admi- 
"  ration,  which  a  contemplation  of  the  works 
"  of  infinite  Wifdom  alone  can  afford  to  a  ra- 
*'  tional  mind ;  whilft  referring  to  him  whate- 

'*  ver 
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•'  ver  we  find  of  right,  or  good,  or  fair,  m 
"  ourfelves,  difcovering  his  ftrength  and  wif- 
*'  dom  even  in  our  own  weaknefs  and  imper- 
*'  feftion,  honouring  them  where  we  difcover 
"  them  clearly,  and  adoring  their  profundity 
"  where  we  are  lofl  in  our  fearch,  we  may  be 
*'  inquifitive  without  impertinence,  and  eleva- 
"  ted  without  pride ;  we  may  be  admitted,  if 
*'  I  may  dare  to  fay  fo,  into  the  counfels  of  the 
*'  Almighty,  by  a  confideration  of  his  works. 
"  This  elevation  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  the 
"  principal  end  of  all  our  ftudies,  which,  if 
"  they  do  not  in  fome  meafure  effed,  they  are 
^'  of  very  little  fcrvice  to  us." 
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ESSAY         L 
PRELIMINARY, 

C  H  A  P.     I. 

Explication  of  Words. 

THERE  is  no  greater  impediment  to  thee  H  A  P, 
advancement  of  knowledge  than  the  am-  I. 
biguity  of  words.  To  this  chiefly  it  is  owing 
that  we  find  feels  and  parties  in  mod  branches 
of  fcience;  and  difputes,  which  are  carried  on 
from  age  to  age,  without  being  brought  to  an 
iffue. 

Sophiftry  has  been  more  eflFe6:ually  excluded 
from  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  than 
from  other  fciences.  In  mathematics  it  had  no 
place  from  the  beginning:  Mathematicians  hav- 
ing had  the  wifdom  to  define  accurately  the  terms 
they  ufc,  and  to  lay  down,  as  axioms,  the  firfl 
principles  on  which  their  reafoning  is  grounded. 
Accordingly  we  find  no  parties  among  mathe- 
maticians, and  hardly  any  difputes. 

Vol.  I.  B  In 
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p.  In  natural  philofophy,  there  was  no  lefs  fophi- 
flry,  no  lefs  difpute  and  uncertainty,  than  in 
other  Iciences,  until  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  this  fcience  began  to  be  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  clear  definitions  and  felf-evident  axi- 
oms. Since  that  time,  the  fcience,  as  if  watered 
with  the  dew  of  Heaven,  hath  grown  apace; 
difputes  have  ceafed,  truth  hath  prevailed,  and 
the  fcience  hath  received  greater  increafe  in  two 
centuries  than  in  two  thoufand  years  before. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  method,  which 
hath  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  thofe  branches  of  fci- 
ence, were  attempted  in  others:  For  definitions 
and  axioms  are  the  foundations  of  all  fcience. 
But  that  definitions  may  not  be  fought,  where 
no  definition  can  be  given,  nor  logical  definiti- 
ons be  attempted,  where  the  fubject  does  not 
admit  of  them,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  down 
fome  general  principles  concerning  definition, 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  are  lefs  converfant  in 
this  branch  of  logic. 

When  one  undertakes  to  explain  any  art  or 
fcience,  he  will  have  occafion  to  ufe  many  words 
that  are  common  to  all  who  ufe  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  fome  that  are  peculiar  to  that  art  or 
fcience.  Words  of  the  lall  kind  arc  called  terms 
of  the  art,  and  ought  to  be  diflinclly  explained, 
that  their  meaning  may  be  underftood. 

A  definition  is  nothing  clfe  but  an  explication 
of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  by  words  whofe 
meaning  is  already  known.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  every  word  cannot  be  defined  ;  for  the  dc- 
finiiion  mufl  confilt  of  words;  and  there  could 
bo  no  definition,  if  there  were  not  words  pre- 
vioufly  underilood  without  definition.  Common 
words,  therefore,  ought  to  be  ufcd  in  their  com- 
mon acceptation;  and,  when  they  have  diflferent 

acceptation^ 
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acceptations  in  common  language,  thefe,  whenCH  AP. 
it  is  neceflary,  ought  to  be  diflinguiflied.     But^      *• 
they  require  no  definition.     It  is  fufficieiit  to  de- ' 
fine  words  that  are  uncommon,  or  that  are  ufed 
in  an  uncommon  meaning. 

It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  there  are 
many  words,  which,  though  they  may  need  ex- 
plication, cannot  bs  logically  defined.  A  logi- 
cal definition,  that  is,  a  ftrid  and  proper  defi- 
nition, muft  exprefs  the  kind  of  the  thing  de- 
fined, and  the  fpecific  difference,  by  which  the 
fpecies  defined,  is  diftinguiilied  from  every  other 
fpecies  belonging  to  that  kind.  It  is  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man  to  clafs  things  under  various 
kinds,  and  again  to  fubdivide  every  kind  into 
its  various  fpecies.  A  fpecies  may  often  be  fub- 
divided  into  fubordinate  fpecies,  and  then  it  is 
confidered  as  a  kind. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  logical  definition, 
it  is  evident,  that  no  word  can  be  logically  de- 
fined which  does  not  denote  a  fpecies;  becaufe 
fuch  things  only  can  have  a  fpecific  difference ; 
and  a  fpecific  difference  is  elTential  to  a  logical 
definition.  On  this  account  there  can  be  no 
logical  definition  of  individual  things,  fuch  as 
London  or  Paris.  Individuals  are  diftinguifhed 
either  by  proper  names,  or  by  accidental  cir- 
cumftances  of  time  or  place  ;  but  they  have  no 
fpecific  difference;  and  therefore,  though  they 
may  be  known  by  proper  names,  or  may  be  de- 
fcribed  by  circumftances  or  relations,  they  can- 
not be  defined.  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the 
moft  general  words  cannot  be  logically  defined, 
becaufe  there  is  not  a  more  general  term,  of 
which  they  are  a  fpecies. 

Nay,  wc  cannot  define  every  fpecies  of  things, 

becaufe  it  happens  fometimes  that  we  have  not 

B  2  words 
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CHAP,  words  to  exprefs  the  fpecific  difference.  Thus  a 
^-  fcarlct  colour  is,  no  doubt,  a  fpccies  of  colour; 
but  how  fhall  we  exprefs  the  fpecific  difference 
by  which  fcarlet  is  diftinguifhed  from  green  or 
blue?  The  difference  of  them  is  immediately 
perceived  by  the  eye  ;  but  we  have  not  words  to 
exprefs  it.     Thefc  things  we  are  taught  by  logic. 

Without  having  recourfe  to  the  principles  of 
logic,  we  may  eafily  be  fatisfieJ  that  words  can- 
no<"  be  defined,  which  fignify  things  perfectly 
fimple,  and  void  of  all  compofition.  This  ob- 
fervation,  I  think,  was  firft  made  by  Des  Car- 
tes, and  afterwards  more  fully  illuftrated  by 
Locke.  And  however  obvious  it  appears  to  be, 
many  inftances  may  be  given  of*  great  philofo- 
phers  who  have  perplexed  and  darkened  the  fub- 
je£ls  they  have  treated,  by  not  knowing,  or  not 
attending  to  it. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  things  which 
cannot  be  defined,  their  definitions  will  always 
be  either  obfcure  or  falfe.  It  was  one  of  the  ca- 
pital defeds  of  Aristotle's  philofophy,  that 
he  pretended  to  define  the  fimplefl  things,  which 
neither  can  be,  nor  need  to  be  defined;  fuch  as 
time  and  motion.  Among  modern  philofophers, 
I  know  none  that  has  abufed  definition  fo  much 
as  Caroi-us  Wolfius,  the  famous  German 
philofopher,  who,  in  a  work  on  the  human 
mind,  called  Pfychologia  E?npirica,  confiding 
of  many  hundred  propofitions,  fortified  by  de- 
monftrations,  with  a  proportional  accompany- 
ment  of  definitions,  corollaries,  and  fcholia 
has  given  fo  many  definitions  of  things,  which 
cannot  be  defined,  and  fo  many  demonftrations 
of  things  ftlf-evldent,  that  the  greatelt  part  of 
the  work  confiils  of  tautology,  and  ringing 
changes  upon  words. 

There 
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There  is  no  fubjed  in  which  there  is  more  CHAP, 
frequent   occafion  to  ufe  words  that  cannot  be        ^• 
logically  defined,  than  in  treating  of  the  powers 
and  operations  of  the  mind.     The  fimpleil  ope- 
rations  of  our   minds  muft  all  be  expreifed  by- 
words of  this  kind.     No  man  can  explain  by  a 
logical  definition  what  it  is  to  think,  to  appre- 
hend, to  beHeve,  to  will,  to  defire.    Every  man 
who  underftands  the  language  has  fome  notion  •, 
of  the  meaning  of  thofe  words ;   and  every  man, 
who  is  capable  of  reflection,  may,  by  attending 
to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  which   are 
fignified  by  them,  form  a  clear  and.diftinft  no- 
tion of  them;    but   they   cannot   be   logically 
defined. 

Since  therefore  it  is  often  impoffible  to  define 
words  which  we  muft  ufe  on  this  fubjed,  w^ 
muft  as  much  as  poiTible  ufe  common  words,  in 
their  common  acceptation,  pointing  out  their 
various  fenfes  where  they  are  ambiguous;  and 
when  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  words  lefs  common, 
we  muft  endeavour  to  explain  them  as  well  as 
we  can,  without  affeding  to  give  logical  defini- 
tions, when  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not 
allow  it. 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  meaning  of 
certain  words  are  intended  to  fupply,  as  far  as 
we  can,  the  want  of  definitions,  by  preventing 
ambiguity  or  obfcurity  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

I .  By  the  mind  of  a  man,  we  undcrftand  that 
in  him  which  thinks,  remembers,  reafons,  wills. 
The  eflence  both  of  body  and  of  mind  is  un- 
known to  us.  We  know  certain  properties  of 
the  firit,  and  certain  operations  of  the  laft,  and 
by  thefe  only  we  can  define  or  defcribe  them. 

We  define  body  to  be  that  which  is  extended, 
folid,  moveable,  divifible.    In  like  manner,  we 

define 
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CHA  P. define  mind  to  be  that  which  thinks.  We  are 
'•  conlcious  that  we  think,  and  that  we  have  a  va- 
riety of  thoughts  of  diflerent  kinds  ;  fuch  as 
feeing,  hearing,  remembering,  deHberating, 
refoJving,  loving,  hating,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  thought,  all  which  we  are  taught  by 
nature  to  attribute  to  one  internal  principle  ; 
and  cliis  principle  of  thought  we  call  the  mind 
or  foul  of  a  man. 

2.  By  the  operations  of  the  mind,  we  under- 
fland  every  mode  of  thinking  of  which  we  are 
confcious. 

It  deferves  our  notice,  that  the  various  modes 
of  thinking  have  always,  and  in  all  languages, 
as  far  as  we  know,  been  called  by  the  name  of 
Operations  of  the  mind,  or  by  names  of  the 
fame  import.  To  body  we  afcribe  various  pro- 
perties, but  not  operations,  properly  fo  called; 
it  is  extended,  divifible,  moveable,  inert;  it 
continues  in  any  ilate  in  which  it  is  put;  everyr 
change  of  its  Hate  is  the  eifed  of  fome  forcer 
imprcffed  upon  it,  and  is  exa(Stly  proportional 
to  the  force  impreflcd,  and  in  the  precife  di- 
rection of  that  force.  Thefe  are  the  general 
properties  of  matter,  and  thefe  are  not  opera- 
tions; on  the  contrary,  they  all  imply  its  being 
a  dead  inadlve  thing,  which  moves  only  as  it  is 
moved,  and  adls  only  by  being  a^ted  upon. 

But  the  mind  is  from  its  very  nature  a  living 
and  active*  being.  Every  thing  we  know  of  it 
implies  life  and  aftive  energy;  and  the  reafon 
why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are  called  its  ope- 
rations, is,  that  in  all,  or  in  moll  of  them,  it 
is  not  merely  paflive  as  body  is,  but  is  really 
and  properly  aftive. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  various  modes  of  thinking  have 

been 
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been  exprefled  by  words  of  active  rignification,C  HAP. 
fuch  as  feeing,  hearing,  reafoning,  willing,  and  ^__A_^ 
the  like.  It  feems  therefore  to  be  the  natural 
judgment  of  mankind,  that  the  mind  is  adive  in 
its  various  ways  of  thinking;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  they  are  called  its  operations,  and  are  ex- 
preiTed  by  aclive  verbs. 

It  may  be  made  a\ue(lion,  What  regard  is 
to  be  paid  to  this  natural  judgment?  may  it  not 
be  a  vulgar  error?  Philofophers  who  think  fo, 
have,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  be  heard.  But  until 
it  is  proved  that  the  mind  is  not  adive  in  think- 
ing, but  merely  paffive,  the  common  language 
with  regard  to  its  operations  ought  to  be  ufed, 
and  ought  not  to  give  place  to  a  phrafeology  in- 
vented by  Philofophers,  which  imphes  its  being 
merely  paffive. 

3.  The  words  power  and  faculty^  which  are 
often  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  mind,  need  little 
explication.  Every  operation  fuppofes  a  power 
in  the  being  that  operates,  for  to  fuppofe  any 
thing  to  operate,  which  has  no  power  to  ope- 
rate, is  manifellly  abfurd.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofmg  a  being  \ 

to  have  power  to  operate,  when  it  does  not  ope- 
rate. Thus  I  may  have  power  to  walk,  when 
I  fit  ;  or  to  fpeak,  when  I  am  filent.  Every 
operation  therefore  implies  power;  but  the 
power  does  not  imply  the  operation. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  its  powers^  are 
often  ufed  as  fynohimous  expreffions.  But  as 
moft  fynonimes  have  fome  minute  diftind;ion 
that  deferves  notice,  I  apprehend  that  the  word 
faculty  is  mod  properly  applied  to  thofe  powers 
of  the  mind  which  are  original  and  natural,  and 
which  make  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
mind.  There  are  other  powers  which  are  ac- 
quired 
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C  H  A  P.  quired  by  ufe,  excrcife  or  fludy,  which  arc  not 

,   _  _      called    faculties,    but    habits.     There    muft   be 

fomething  in  the  conflitution  of  the  mind  ncccf- 

fary  to  our  being  able  to  acquire  habits,  and  this 

is  commonly  called  capacity. 

a.  We  frequently  meet  with  a  diflinftion  in 
writers  upon  this  fubject,  between  things  /"«  the 
mind,  and  things  external  to  the  mind.  The 
powers,  faculties,  and  operations  of  the  mind, 
are  things  in  the  mind.  Every  thing  is  faid  to 
be  iii  the  mind,  of  which  the  mind  is  the  fubjc^. 
It  is  felf-evident,  that  there  are  fonie  things 
which  cannot  txifl  without  a  fubjccl  to  which 
they  belong,  and  of  which  they  are  attributes. 
Thus  colour  mud:  be  in  fomelhing  coloured; 
figure  in  fomething  figured;  thought  can  only 
be  in  fomething  that  thinks;  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue cannot  exift  but  in  fome  being  that  is  wife 
and  virtuous.  When  therefore  we  fpeak  of 
things  in  the  mind,  we  underfland  by  this, 
things  of  which  the  mind  is  the  fubjed.  Ex- 
cepting the  mind  itfelf,  and  things  in  the  mind, 
all  other  things  are  faid  to  be  external.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  remembered,  that  this  diilincli- 
on  between  things  in  the  mind,  and  things  ex- 
ternal, is  not  meant  to  fignify  tlie  place  of  the 
thin;js  we  fpeak  of,  but  their  fubjett. 

There  is  a  figurative  fenfe  in  which  things 
are  faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  is  fufllcicnt 
barely  to  mention.  We  fay  fuch  a  thing  was 
not  in  my  mind,  meaning  no  more  than  that  I 
had  not  the  leaft  thought  of  it.  By  a  figure, 
•we  put  the  thing  for  the  thought  of  it.  In  this 
fenfe  external  things,  arc  in  the  mind  as  often 
as  they  are  the  objeds  of  our  thought. 

5.  Thinking  h  a  very  general  word,  which 
includes  all  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  is 
fo  well  undcrflood  as  to  need  no  definition. 

To 
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To  perceive,  to  remember,  to  be  confcious,  andC  HAP. 
to  conceive  or  iniagi.'e,  are  words  common  to  Phi-  ^• 
lofophers,  and  to  the  vulgar.  They  fignify  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  diftin- 
guiflied  in  all  languages,  and  by  all  men  that 
think.  I  (hall  endeavour  to  ufe  them  in  their 
mofl  common  and  proper  acceptation,  and  I 
think  they  are  hardly  capable  oi  ilricl  definition. 
But  as  fome  Philofophers,  in  treating  of  the 
mind,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ufe  them  very 
improperly,  fo  as  to  corrupt  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, and  to  confound  things,  which  the  com- 
mon underflanding  of  mankind  hath  always  led 
them  to  diflinguilh,  I  Ihall  make  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  meaning  of  them,  that  may 
prevent  ambiguity  or  confufion  in  the  ufe  of 
them. 

6.  Firji,  We  are  never  faid  to  perceive  things, 
of  the  exiftence  of  which  we  have  not  a  full 
convidion.  I  may  conceive  or  imagine  a  moun- 
tain of  gold,  or  a  winged  horfej  but  no  man 
fays  that  he  perceives  fuch  a  creature  of  imagi- 
nation. Thus  perception  is  diflinguiflied  from 
conception  or  imagination.  Secondly,  Perception 
is  applied  only  to  external  objefts,  not  to  thofe 
that  are  in  the  mind  itfelf.  When  I  am  pained, 
I  do  not  fay  that  I  perceive  pain,  but  that  I  feel 
it,  or  that  I  am  confcious  of  it.  Thus  percep- 
tion is  diftinguiihed  from  confcioufnefs.  'Tbirdh, 
The  immediate  object  of  perception  mull  be 
fomething  prefent,  and  not  what  is  pad.  We 
may  remember  what  is  paft,  but  do  not  perceive 
it.  I  may  fay,  I  perceive  fuch  a  perfon  has  had 
the  fmall-pox;  but  this  phrafe  is  figurative,  al- 
though the  figure  is  fo  familiar  that  it  is  not  ob- 
ferved.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  I  perceive 
the  pits  in  his  face,  which  are  certain  figns    of 

his 
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C  II  A  P.  his  having  had  the  fmall-pox.     We  fay  we  per- 

^-       ceive  the  thing  fignificd,  when  \vc  only  perceive 

~''~^'  the  fign.     But  when  the  word  perception  is  ufed 

pioperly,    and    without    any  figure,  it  is  never 

applied    to  things  pad.     And  thus  it  is  diftin- 

guifhed  from  remembrance. 

In  a  word,  perception  is  mofl  properly  appli- 
ed to  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  external 
objects  by  our  fenfes.  But  as  this  is  a  very  clear 
and  cogent  kind  of  evidence,  the  word  is  often 
appUed  by  analogy  to  the  evidence  of  reafon  or 
of  teflimony,  when  it  is  clear  and  cogent.  The 
perception  of  external  objects  by  our  fenfes,  is 
.  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  a  pecuUar  nature, 
and  ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it. 
It  has  fo  in  all  languages.  And,  in  Englifh,  I 
know  no  word  more  proper  to  exprefs  this  ad: 
of  the  mind  than  perception.  Seeing,  hearing, 
fmelling,  tailing,  and  touching  or  feeling, 
are  words  that  exprefs  the  operations  proper  to 
each  fcnfe  ;  perceiving  exprelfes  that  which  is 
common  to  them  all. 

The  obfervations  made  on  this  word  would 
have  been  unneceflary,  if  it  had  not  been  fo 
much  abufed  in  philofophicnl  writings  upon 
the  mind;  for,  in  other  writings,  it  has  no 
obfcurity.  Although  this  abufe  is  not  chargea^ 
ble  on  Mr.  Hume  only,  yet  I  think  he  has  car- 
ried it  to  the  highefl  pitch.  The  firft  fentence 
ot  his  Treatife  of  human  nature  runs  thus  : 
"  All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  refolve 
"  themfclves  into  two  diflind:  heads,  which 
"  I  fhall  call  imprellions  and  ideas."  lie  adds 
a  little  after,  that,  under  the  name  of  imprefli- 
ons,  he  comprehends  all  our  fcnfations,  pallions, 
and  emotions.  Here  we  learn,  that  our  pallions 
and  emotions  are  perceptions.  I  believe,  no 
Englifh  writer  before  him  ever  gave  the  name 

of 
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of  a   perception   to   any   pallion    or    emotion.  CHAP. 
When  a  man  is  angry,  we  mufl  fay  that  he  has       ^• 
the  perception  of  anger.     When  he  is  in  love,  ^^^'""^'''^^ 
that  he  has  the  perception  of  love.     He  fpeaks 
often    of    the    perceptions    of    memory,     and 
of  the  perceptions  of  imagination  ;  and  he  might 
as  well  fpeak  of  the  hearing  of  fight,  or  of  the 
fmelling  of  touch  :  For,  furely,  hearing  is  not 
more   different   from  fight,    or   fmelling  from 
touch,  than   perceiving  is   from   remembering 
or  imagining. 

7.  Confdoufnefs  is  a  word  ufed  by  Philofo- 
phers,  to  fignify  that  immediate  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  our  prefent  thoughts  and 
purpofes,  and,  in  general,  of  all  the  prefent 
operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  we  may 
obferve,  that  confcioufnefs  is  only  of  things  pre- 
fent. To  apply  confcioufnefs  to  things  pad, 
which  fometimes  is  done  in  popular  difcourfe, 
is  to  confound  confcioufnefs  with  memory ; 
and  all  fuch  confufion  of  words  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  philofophical  difcourfe.  It  is  like- 
wife  to  be  obferved,  that  confcioufnefs  is  only 
of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not  of  external 
things.  It  is  improper  to  fay  I  am  confcious  of 
the  table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I 
fee  it,  but  do  not  fay  I  am  confcious  of  it.  As 
that  confcioufnefs  by  which  we  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different 
power  from  that  by  which  we  perceive  external 
objects,  and  as  thefe  different  powers  have  diff- 
erent names  in  our  language,  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  languages,  a  Philofopher  ought  carefully  to 
preferve  this  diftinclion,  and  never  to  confound 
things  fo  different  in  their  nature. 

8.  Conceiving,    imagining,    and  apprehending, 
are  commonly  ufed  as  fynonymous  in  our  lan- 
guage, 
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CHAP,  guage,  and  fignify  the  fame  thing  which  the  Lo- 
gicians call  liniple  apprehenfion.  This  is  an 
operation  of  the  mind  dift'crent  from  all  thofe  wc 
have  mentioned.  Whatever  we  perceive,  what- 
ever we  remember,  whatever  we  are  confcious 
of,  we  have  a  lull  pcrluafion  or  conviction  of 
its  cxidence.  But  we  may  conceive  or  imagine 
what  has  no  exillence,  and  what  wc  firmly  be- 
lieve to  have  no  exiflence.  What  never  had  an 
exiflence  cannot  be  remembered ;  what  has  no 
exillence  at  prefent  cannot  be  the  object  of  per- 
ception or  of  confcioufnefs  ;  but  what  never  had, 
nor  has  any  exiflence,  may  be  conceived.  Every 
man  knows  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive  a  winged 
horfe  or  a  centaur,  as  it  is  to  conceive  a  horfe 
or  a  man.  Let  it  be  obferved  therefore,  that  to 
co?iceive,  to  imagine,  to  apprehend,  when  taken 
in  the  proper  fenfe,  fignily  an  aft  of  the  mind 
which  implies  no  belief  or  judgment  at  all.  It 
is  an  aft  of  the  mind  by  which  nothing  is  affirm- 
ed or  denied,  and  which  therefore  can  neither 
be  true  nor  falfe. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  different  mean- 
ing of  thofe  words,  fo  common  and  fo  well  au- 
thorifed  in  language,  that  it  cannot  ieafily  be 
avoided  ;  andonthat  account  we  ought  to  be  the 
more  on  our  guard,  that  we  be  not  milled  by  the 
ambiguity.  Politenefs  and  good-breeding  lead 
men,  on  mod  occafions,  to  exprefs  their  opini- 
ons with  modeflv,  efpccially  when  they  differ 
from  others  whom  they  ought  to  refpeft.  There- 
fore, when  wc  would  exprefs  our  opinion  modeil- 
ly,  inllcad  of  faying,  "  This  is  my  opinion," 
or,  '  this  is  my  judgment,"  which  has  the  air  of 
dogmaticalnefs,  we  fay,  *'  I  conceive  it  to  be 
thus,  I  imagine  or  apprehend  it  to  be  thus  ;" 
which  is  underftood  as  a  modeft  declaration  of 
our  judgment.   In  like  manner,  when  any  thing 

is 
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is  faid  which  we  take  to  be  impoflible,  we  fay,C  HAP, 
*'  We  cannot  conceive  it,"    meaning,  that  we 
cannot  believe  it. 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  words  conceive,  i?nag'me, 
apprehend,  have  two  meanings,  and  are  ufcd  to 
exprefs  two  operations  of  the  mind,  which 
ought  never  to  be  confounded.  Sometimes  they 
exprefs  fmiple  apprehenfion,  which  implies  no 
judgment  at  all ;  fometimes  they  exprefs  judg- 
ment or  opinion.  This  ambiguity  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  that  we  may  not  impofe  upon  our- 
felves  or  others  in  the  ufe  of  them.  The  ambi- 
guity is  indeed  remedied  in  a  great  meafure  by 
their  conftruftion.  When  they  are  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs fmiple  apprehenfion,  they  are  followed  by 
a  noun  in  the  accitfati-ve  cafe,  which  fignifies  the 
objedl  conceived.  But  when  they  are  ufed  to 
exprefs  opinion  or  judgment,  they  are  com- 
monly followed  by  a  verb  in  the  injiniUve  fnood. 
"  I  conceive  an  Egyptian  pyramid.'*  This  im- 
plies no  judgment.  "  I  conceive  the  Egyptian 
"  pyramids  to  be  the  mod  ancient  monuments 
"  of  human  art."  This  implies  judgment. 
When  the  words  are  ufed  in  the  iaft  fenfe,  the 
thing  conceived  muft  be  a  propofition,  becaufe 
judgment  cannot  be  exprefled  but  by  a  propor- 
tion. When  they  are  ufed  in  the  firfl  fenfe, 
the  thing  conceived  may  be  no  propofition, 
but  a  fimple  term  only,  as  a  pyramid,  an  ob- 
clifk.  Yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  even  a  pro- 
portion may  be  fimply  apprehended  without 
forming  any  judgment  of  its  truth  or  falfehood  : 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  a 
propofition  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  judge  it  to 
be  true  or  falfe. 

Although  the  diftinftion  between  fimple  ap- 
prehenfion and  every  degree  of  aflent  or  judg- 
ment,   be  perfectly  evident  to  every  man  who 

refleds 
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CHAP,  reflcds  attentively   on  what  pafles   in   his  own 
I-       mind  ;  although  it  is  very  neceflary,  in  treating 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  to  attend  carefully  to 
this  diflinclion  ;  yet,  in  the  affairs  of  common 
life,  it  is  feldom  neceflary  to  obferve  it  accu- 
rately.    On  this   account  we   fhall  fmd,  in  all 
common   languages,    the  words  which  exprefs 
one  of  thofe  operations  frequently  applied  to  the 
other.     To    think,     to    fuppofc,   to    irriagine, 
to   conceive,    to  apprehend,    arc  the  words  we 
ufe  to  exprefs  fimple  apprehenfion  ;  but  they  are 
all  frequently  ufed  to  exprefs  judgment.     Their 
ambiguity  feldom  occafions  any  inconvenience 
in  the   common  affairs  of  life,   for  which  lan- 
guage is  framed.     But  it  has  perplexed  Philo- 
fophers,    in  treating  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  will  always  perplex  them,  if  they  do 
not  attend  accurately  to  the  different  meanings 
which  are   put   upon  thofe   words  on  different 
occafions. 

9.  Moft  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  from 
their  very  nature,  muft  have  objects  to  which 
they  are  directed,  and  about  which  they  are 
employed.  He  that  perceives,  muft  perceive 
fomething  ;  and  that  which  he  perceives  is  called 
the  objed  of  his  perception.  To  perceive,  with- 
out having  any  objeft  of  perception,  is  impoffi- 
ble.  The  mind  that  perceives,  the  object  per- 
ceived, and  the  operation  of  perceiving  that  ob- 
jeft,  are  diftinCt  things,  and  are  diftinguifhed 
in  the  ftrudure  of  all  languages.  In  this  fen- 
tence,  "  I  fee,  or  perceive  the  moon  ;"  /is  the 
perfon  or  mind\  the  active  \txh  fee  denotes  the 
operation  of  that  mind  ;  and  the  moon  denotes 
the  object.  What  we  have  faid  of  perceiving, 
is  equally  applicable  to  moft  operations  of  the 
mind.  Such  operations  are,  in  all  languages, 
exprcffcd  by  adive  tranfitive  verbs  :   And  we 

know, 
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know,  that,  in  all  languages,  fuch  verbs  require  C  HAP. 
a  thing  or  perfon,  which  is  the  agent,   and  a       ^• 
noun  following  in  an  oblique  cafe,  which  is  the' 
objedt.     Whence  it  is  evident,  that  all  mankind, 
both  thofe  who  have  contrived  hiv^uage,   and 
thofe  who  ufe  it  with  underflanding,  have  dif- 
tinguiflied  thefe  three   things   as  different,    to 
wit,  the  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  ex- 
prefled  by   aftive  verbs,  the  mind  itfelf,  which 
is  the  nominative  to  thofe  verbs,  and  the  obje£l, 
which  is,    in   the    oblique    cafe,    governed  by 
them. 

It  would  have  been  unnecelfary  to  explain  fo 
obvious  a  diftinftoin,  if  fome  fyftems  of  philo- 
fophy  had  not  confounded  it.  Mr.  Hume's  fyf- 
tem,  in  particular,  confounds  all  diftindtion  be- 
tween the  operations  of  the  mind  and  their  ob- 
jeds.  When  he  fpeaks  of  the  ideas  of  memory, 
the  ideas  of  imagination,  and  the  ideas  of  fenfe, 
it  is  often  impolTible,  from  the  tenor  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  to  know  whether,  by  thofe  ideas,  he 
means  the  operations  of  the  mind,  or  the  ob- 
jefts  about  which  they  are  employed.  And  in- 
deed, according  to  his  fyftem,  there  is  no  dif- 
tinftion  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

A  Philofopher  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  exa- 
mine even  thofe  diftindlions  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ftrudure  of  all  languages  ;  and,  if  he  is 
able  to  fhew  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  them 
in  the  nature  of  the  things  diftinguifhed  ;  if  he 
can  point  out  fome  prejudice  common  to  man- 
kind which  has  led  them  to  diftinguiih  things 
that  are  not  really  different ;  in  that  cafe,  fuch 
a  diftinftion  may  be  imputed  to  a  vulgar  error, 
which  ought  to  be  correded  in  philofophy.  But 
when,  in  his  firft  fetting  out,  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  without  proof,  that  diftindions  found 

in 
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C  H  A  r.  ill  the  (IruQure  of  all  languages,  have  no  foun- 
dation in  nature  ;  this  lurely  is  too  faflidious  a 
way  of  treating  the  eommon  fcnfe  of  mankind. 
Vv'hcn  vve  come  to  be  inflruded  by  Philofo- 
phers,  we  mui'l  bring  the  old  light  of  common 
fenfe  along  with  us,  and  by  it  judge  of  the  new 
light  which  the  Pliilofopher  communicates  to  us. 
l^ut  when  we  are  required  to  put  out  the  old 
light  altogether,  tliat  we  may  follow  the  new,  we 
have  realbn  to  be  on  our  guard.  There  may 
be  ciiftinftions  that  have  a  real  foundation,  and 
which  may  be  neceifary  in  philofophy,  which 
are  not  made  in  common  language,  becaufe 
not  ntceflary  in  the  common  bufinefs  of  life. 
But  I  believe  no  inflance  will  be  found  of  a  dif- 
tinclion  made  in  all  language^:,  which  has  not  a 
j;^^:  foundation  in  nature. 

1  o.  The  word  idea  occurs  fo  frequently  in 
modern  philofophical  writings  upon  the  mind, 
and  is  fo  ambiguous  in  its  meaning,  that  it  is 
neceffary  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  it. 
There  are  chiefly  two  meanings  of  this  word  in 
modern  authors,  a  popular  and  a  philofophical. 
Firji^  In  po}  ular  language,  idea  fignihes  the 
fame  thing  as  conception,  apprehenfion,  notion. 
^Vo  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is  to  conceive  it. 
To  have  a  dillincl  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  di- 
ftinftly.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  con- 
ceive it  at  all.  It  was  before  obferved,  that 
conceiving  or  apprehending  has  always  been 
coniidered  by  all  men  as  an  acl  or. operation  of 
the  mind,  and  on  that  account  has  been  ex- 
preiTed  in  all  languages  by  an  acliive  verb. 
When,  therefore,  we  ufe  the  phrafe  of  having 
ideas,  in  the  popular  fenfe,  we  ought  to  attend 
to  this,  that  it  fignifics  precifely  the  lame  thing 

which 
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which  we  commonly  exprefs  by  the  adive  verbs  CHAP, 
conceiving  or  apprehending.  ^• 

When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular 
fenfe,  no  man  can  polfibly  doubt  whether  he 
has  ideas.  For  he  that  doubts  muft  think,  and 
to  think  is  to  have  ideas. 

Sometimes,   in  popular  language,    a  man*s 
ideas  lignify  his  opinions.     The  ideas  of  Ap.is- 
TOTLE,  or  of  Epicurus,    lignify  the  opinions 
of  thefe  Philofophers.     What  was  formerly  faid 
of  the  words  imagifie^  conceive,  apprehend^  that 
they  are  fometimcs  ufed  to  exprefs  judgment,  is 
tio  lefs  true  of  the  word  idea.     This  fignifica- 
lion  of  the  word  feems  indeed  more  common  in 
the  French  language  than  in  Englifh.     But  it  is 
found  in  this  fenfe  in  good  Englifh  authors,  and 
even  in  Mr.  Locke.     Thus  we  fee,  that  having 
ideas,  taken  in  the  popular  fenfe,  has   precifely 
the  fame  Cleaning  with  conceiving,  imagining, 
apprehending,  and  has  like  wife  the  fame  ambi- 
guity.    It  may,    therefore,    be  doubted,  whe- 
ther the  introduction  of  this  word  into  popular 
difcourfe,  to  fignify  the  operation  of  conceiving 
or  apprehending,   was   at  all   neceffary.     For, 
Jir/i,    We    have,    as  has  ;been  fhown,    feveral 
words   which  are  either  originally  Englifh,  or 
have  been  long  naturalized,  that  exprefs  the  fame 
thing ;  why  therefore  fhould  we  adopt  a  Greek 
word  in  place  of  thefe.  any  more  than  a  French 
or  a  German  word  ?     JBefides,  the  words  of  our 
own  language   are   lefs   ambiguous.     For  the 
word   idea  has,  for  many  ages,  been   ufed   by 
Philofophers  as  a  term  of  art ;  and  in  the  diiFcr- 
ent  fyftems  of  philofophers  means  very  different 
things. 

Secondly,     According    to    the    philofophical 
meaning  of  the  word  idea,  it  does  not  fignify 

Vol.  L  C  that 
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CHAP,  that  ad  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought  or 
^-  conception,  but  lome  objedt  of  thought.  Ideas, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke,  (whofe  very  frequent 
ufe  of  this  word  has  probably  been  theoccafion  of 
its  being  adopted  into  common  language,) 
**  arc  nothing  but  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
mind  in  thinking."  But  of  thofe  objedls  of 
thought  called  Ideas,  different  fe6ts  of  Philofo- 
phcrs  have  given  a  very  different  account. 
Bruckerus,  a  learned  German,  wrote  a  whole 
book  giving  the  hiftory  of  ideas. 

The  mod  ancient  fyftem  we  have  concerning 
ideas,  is  that  which  is  explained  in  feveral  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  and  which  many  ancient,  as 
well  as  modern  writers,  have  afcribed  to  Plato 
as  the  inventor.  But  it  is  certain  that  Plato 
had  his  dodlrinc  upon  this  fubjedt,  as  well  as  the 
name  idca^  from  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras. 
We  have  flill  extant  a  tradl  of  Tim^us  the  Lo- 
crian,  a  Pythagorean  Philofopher,  concerning 
the  foul  of  the  world,  in  which  we  find  the  fub- 
ftance  of  Plato's  doctrine  concerning  ideas. 
They  were  held  to  be  eternal,  uncreated,  and 
immutable  forms  or  models,  according  to  which 
the  Deity  made  every  fpecies  of  things  that  ex- 
ifls,  of  an  eternal  matter.  Thofe  Philolophers 
held,  that  there  are  three  firft  principles  of  all 
things.  Firji,  An  eternal  matter,  of  which  all 
things  were  made.  Secondly,  Eternal  and  im- 
material forms  or  ideas,  according  to  which 
they  were  made ;  and,  thirdly.  An  efficient 
caufe,  the  Deity,  who  made  them.  The  mind 
of  man,  in  order  to  its  being  fitted  for  the  con- 
templation of  thefe  eternal  ideas,  mufl  undergo 
a  certain  purification,  and  be  weaned  from  fen- 
fible  things.  The  eternal  ideas  are  the  only 
objed  of  fcience  j  becaufe,  the  objeds  of  fenfe 

being 
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hting  in  a  perpetual  flux,  there  can  be  no  realC  H  A  P. 
knowledge  with  regard  to  them.  I 

The  Philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,' 
commonly  called  the  latter  Platonijls^  made  fome 
change  upon  the  fyftem  of  the  ancient  Platonifts 
with  refpedt  to  the  eternal  ideas.  They  held 
them  not  to  be  a  principle  diftind  from  the 
Deity,  but  to  be  the  conceptions  of  things  in 
the  divine  underftanding,  the  natures  and  efTen- 
ces  of  all  things  being  perfectly  known  to  him 
from  eternity* 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Pythagore- 
ans and  the  Platonifts,  whether  elder  or  latter, 
made  the  eternal  ideas  to  be  objefts  of  fcience 
only,    and  of  abftraft  contemplation,    not  the 
the  objeds  of  fenfe.     And  in    this  the   ancient 
fyftem  of  eternal  ideas  differs  from  the  modern 
one  of  Father   Malebranche.     He  held   in 
common  with  other  modern  Philofophers,  that 
no   external  thing  is  perceived  by  us  immedi- 
ately, but  only  by  ideas  :  But  he  thought,  that 
the  ideas,  by   which   we   perceive  an   external 
world,    are    the   ideas  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  in 
whofe  mind  the  ideas  of  all  things  paft,  prefent, 
and  future,  muft  have  been  from  eternity  ;  for 
the  Deity  being  intimately  prefent  to  our  minds 
at  all  times,  may  difcover  to  us  as  much  of  his 
ideas   as   he  fees  proper,    according  to  cerraiii 
eftabliftied  laws   of  nature  :    And  in  his  ideas, 
as  in  a  mirror,    we  perceive  whatever  we  da 
perceive  of  the  external  world. 

Thus  we  have  three  fyftems,  whkh  maintain, 
that  the  ideas,  which  are  the  immediate  objeds 
of  human  knowledge,  are  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble, and  exifted  bef  re  the  things  which  they 
reprefent.  There  are  other  fyftems,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  ideas,  which  are  the  im- 
C  2  mediate 
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CHAP,  mediate  objeds  of  all  our  thoughts,  are  poftc- 
^-  rior  to  the  things  which  they  reprefent,  and  de- 
rived from  them.  We  fhall  give  fome  account 
of  thefe  ;  but  as  they  have  gradually  fprung  out 
of  the  ancient  Peripatetic  fyftem,  it  is  neceflary 
to  begin  with  fome  account  of  it. 

Aristotle  taught,  that  all  the  objeds  of  our 
thought  enter  at  firfl  by  the  fenfes ;  and,  fmce 
the  fenfe  cannot  receive  external  material  ob- 
jects themfelvcs,  it  receives  their  fpecies  ;  that 
is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  matter ; 
as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal  without  any 
of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images  or  forms, 
impreffcd  upon  the  fenfes,  are  called  fenfibk 
fpecies^  and  are  the  obje£ls  only  of  the  fenfitivc 
part  of  the  mind :  But,  by  various  internal 
powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiritu- 
alized,  fo  as  to  become  objedls  of  memory  and 
imagination,  and,  at  lafl,  of  pure  intelleftion. 
"When  they  are  objefts  of  memory  and  of 
imagination,  they  get  the  name  of  phantafms. 
When,  by  farther  refinement,  and  being  ftri}>- 
ped  of  their  particularities,  they  become  ob- 
jects of  fcience  ;  they  are  called  intelligible  fpecies : 
So  that  every  immediate  obje£l,  whether  of 
fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  rea- 
foning,  mufl  be  fome  phantafm  or  fpecies  in  the 
mind  itfelf. 

The  followers  of  Aristotle,  efpecially  the 
fchoolmen,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory, 
which  the  Author  himfelf  mentions  very  briefly, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  referve.  They  en- 
tered into  large  difquifitions  wirh  regard  to  the 
fcnfible  fpecies,  what  kind  of  things  they  are  ; 
how  they  are  fent  forth  by  the  objed,  and  en- 
ter by  the  organs  of  the  fenfes ;  how  they  arc 
preferved  and  refined  by  various  agents,  called 

internal 
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internal  fenfes ;    concerning  the  number  and  CHAP, 
offices  of  which  they  had  many  controverfies.       ^^• 
But  we  fliall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  thefe 
matters. 

The  reafon  of  giving  this  brief  account  of 
the  theory  of  the  Peripatetics,  with  regard  to 
the  immediate  objeds  of  our  thoughts,  is,  be- 
caufe  the  dodrine  of  modern  Philofophers  con- 
cerning ideas  is  built  upon  it.  Mr,  Locke, 
who  ufes  this  word  fo  very  frequently,  tells  us, 
that  he  means  the  fame  thing  by  it,  as  is  com- 
monly meant  by  /pedes  or  phaniaf?n.  Gas- 
SENDi,  from  whom  Locke  borrowed  more 
than  from  any  other  author,  fays  the  fame. 
The  words  /pedes  and  phanta/m,  are  terms  of 
art  in  the  Peripatetic  fyftem,  and  the  meaning 
of  them  is  to  be  learned  from  it. 

The  theory  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus, 
on  this  fubjed:,  was  not  very  unlike  to  that  of 
the  Peripatetics.  They  held,  that  all  bodies 
continually  fend  forth  flender  films  or  fpedres 
from  their  furface,  of  fuch  extreme  fubtilty, 
that  they  eafily  penetrate  our  grofs  bodies,  or 
enter  by  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  flamp  their 
image  upon  the  mind.  The  fenfible  fpecies  of 
Aristotle  were  mere  forms  without  matter. 
The  fpeftres  of  Epicurus  .were  compofed  of  a 
very  fubtile  matter. 

Modern  Philofophers,  as  well  as  the  Peripa- 
tetics and  Epicureans  of  old,  have  conceived, 
that  external  objefts  cannot  be  the  immediate 
objects  of  our  thought  j  that  there  mull  be 
fome  image  of  them  in  the  mind  itfelf,  in 
which,  as  in  a  mirror,  they  are  feen,  And 
the  name  idea,  in  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  it, 
is  given  to  thofe  internal  and  immediate  objects 
of  our  thoughts.  The  external  thing  is  the 
remote  or  mediate  objed  j    but  the  idea,  or 

image 
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CHAP  image  of  that  objeft  in  the  mind,  is  the  immc^ 
*•       d    i'.'  o'ojccl,  without  which  we  could  have  no 
perception,    no  remembrance,    no  conception 
pt  ihc  iiiddiate  objcd. 

When,  therefore,  in  common  langnage^ 
we  fpeak  of  having  an  idea  of  any  thing,  we 
mean  no  more  by  that  expreflion,  but  think- 
ing of  it.  The  vulgar  allow,  that  this  ex- 
prellion  implies  a  mind  that  thinks ;  an  a6t  of 
that  mind  which  we  call  thinking    and  an  ob- 

o  ^ 

jedl  about  which  we  think.  But,  befidcs  thefe 
three,  the  Philofophcr  conceives  that  there  is 
a  fourth,  to  wit,  the  idea.y  which  is  the  imme- 
diate objed.  The  idea  is  in  the  mind  itfelf, 
and  can  have  no  exiftence  but  in  a  mind  that 
thinks  ;  but  the  remote  or  mediate  object  may 
be  fomething  external,  as  the  fun  or  moon  ;  it 
may  be  fomething  pad  or  future  ;  it  may  be 
fomething  which  never  exiiled.  This  is  the 
philofophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea ;  and 
we  may  obferve,  that  this  meaning  of  that 
word  is  built  upon  a  philofophical  opinion  : 
For,  if  Philofophers  had  not  believed  that  there 
are  fuch  immediate  objects  of  all  our  thoughts 
in  the  mind,  they  would  never  have  ufed  the 
word  idea  to  exprefs  them. 

I  fhall  only  add  on  this  article,  that,  although 
I  mav  have   occafion   to  ufe  the  word  idea  in 

J 

this  philofophical  fenfe  in  explaining  the  opini- 
ons of  others,  I  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  ufe 
it  in  exprefling  my  own,  becaufe  I  believe 
ideas,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  to  be  a  mere  fiftion 
of  Philofophers.  And,  in  the  popular  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  there  is  the  lefs  occafion  to 
life  it,  becaufe  the  Englifh  words  thought,  no- 
tion, apprchcnfion,  anfwer  the  juirpole  as  well 
as  the  Greek  word  idea  ;  with  tliis  advantage, 
that  they  are  lefs,  ambiguous.  There  is,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,    a  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  which  I C  H  A  P, 
think  mofl  agreeable  to  its  ufe  in  ancient  philo-       ''• 
fophy,    and  which  I  would  willingly  adopt,  if 
ufe,  the  arbiter  of  language,  did  permit.     But 
this  will  come  to  be  explained  afterwards. 

II.  The  word  imprejjion  is  ufed  by  Mr, 
Hume,  in  fpeaking  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  almoft  as  often  as  the  word  idea  is  by 
Mr.  Locke.  What  the  latter  calls  ideas, 
the  former  divides  into  two  clafles ;  one  of 
which  he  calls  impreflions,  the  other  ideas.  I 
fhall  make  fome  obfervations  upon  Mr.  Hume's 
explication  of  that  word,  and  then  confider  the 
proper  meaning  of  it  in  the  Englilh  language. 

"  We  may  divide,  (fays  Mr.  Hume,  Effays, 
"  vol.  2.  page  18.)  all  the  perceptions  of  the 
"  human  mind  into  two  clafles  or  fpecies, 
**  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  different  de-p 
*'  grees  of  force  and  vivacity.  The  lefs  lively 
"  and  forcible  are  commonly  denominated 
"  thoughts  or  ideas.  The  other  fpecies  want 
"  a  name  in  our  language,  and  in  mod  others; 
"  let  us  therefore  ufe  a  little  freedom,  and  call 
"  them  impreflions.  By  the  term  imprejfions^ 
*'  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  perceptions, 
"  when  we  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or 
"  hate,  or  defire,  or  will.  Ideas  are  the  lefs 
"  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  confci- 
"  ous,  when  we  refled  on  any  of  thofefenfati- 
"  ons  or  movements  above  mentioned." 

This  is  the  explication  Mr.  Hume  hath  given 
in  his  EflTays  of  the  term  imprejjions,  when  ap*. 
plied  to  the  mind  ;  and  his  explication  of  it, 
in  his  Treatife  of  human  nature,  is  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Difputes  about  words  belong  rather  to  Gram^ 
marians  than  to  Philofophers  ;  but  Philofophers 
ought  not  to  efcape  cenfure  when  they  corrupt 

a  language 
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C  H  A  P.a  language  by  uHng  words  in  a  way  which  the 

J" purity  oFthe  hnj;iiage  will   not  admit.     I  find 

fault  with  INlr.  Hume's  phrafeology  in  the 
words    I    have    quoted, 

Fir^l,  Becaufe  he  gives  the  name  of  percep- 
tions to  every  operation  of  the  mind.  Love  is 
a  perception,  hatred  a  perception.  Defire  is 
a  perception,  will  is  a  perception  ;  and,  by  the 
fame  r"V,  a  doubt,  a  queltion,  a  command, 
is  a  perceptio'.v  This  is  an  intolerable  abufe  of 
language,  which  no  Philofopher  has  authority 
to  introduce. 

Secondly,  When  Mr.  HuME  fays,  that  we 
may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of  the  hitman  mind 
into  fzvo  claffcs  or /pedes,  ivbich  are  dijiinguijhed 
bv  iheir  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity,  the  man- 
ner of  expreffion  is  loofe  and  unphilofophical. 
To  differ  in  fpecies  is  one  thing  ;  to  differ  in 
degree  is  another.  Things  which  differ  in  de- 
gree only  mull  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  common  fcnfe,  admitted  by  all  men, 
that  greater  and  lefs  do  not  make  a  change  of 
fpecies.  The  fame  man  may  differ  in  the  de- 
gree of  his  force  and  vivacity,  in  the  morning 
and  at  night ;  in  health  and  in  ficknefs :  But 
this  is  fo  far  from  making  him  a  different  fpe- 
cies, that  it  does  not  fo  much  as  make  him  a 
different  individual.  To  fay,  therefore,  that 
two  different  claffes,  or  fpecies  of  perceptions, 
are  diflinguiilied  by  the  decrees  of  their  force 
and  vivacity,  is  to  confound  a  difference  of 
degree  with  a  difference  of  fpc  'ics,  which  every 
man  of  underftanding  knows  how  to  dillin- 
guifh. 

Thirdly,  We  may  obfcrve,  that  this  Author, 
having  given  the  general  name  of  perception 
to  all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  diftin- 
guiihcd  them  into  two  claffes  or  fpecies,  which 

differ 
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differ  only  in  degree  of  force  and  vivacity,  CHAP, 
tells  us,  that  he  gives  the  name  of  impreffions  ^• 
to  all  our  more  lively  perceptions ;  to  wit,  when  ~'~^ 
we  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or 
defire,  or  will.  There  is  great  confufion  in 
this  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  imr 
■prejjton.  When  I  fee,  this  is  an  imprejjlon. 
But  why  has  not  the  Author  told  us,  whether 
he  gives  the  name  of  imprejfion  to  the  object 
feen,  or  to  that  ad  of  my  mind  by  which  1  fee 
it  ?  When  I  fee  the  full  moon,  the  full  moon 
is  one  thing,  my  perceiving  it  is  another  thing. 
Which  of  thefe  two  things  does  he  call  an  im- 
preffion  ?  We  are  left  to  guefs  this  ;  nor  does 
all  that  this  Author  writes  about  impreffions 
clear  this  point.  Every  thing  he  fays  tends  to 
darken  it,  and  to  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  full 
moon  which  I  fee,  and  my  feeing  it,  are  not 
two  things,  but  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to 
every  other  inftance  the  Author  gives  to  il- 
luftrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  imprejfion, 
"  When  we  hear,  when  we  feel,  wlien  we 
"  love,  when  we  hate,  when  we  defire,  when 
*'  we  will.'*  In  all  thefe  afts  of  the  mind  there 
muft  be  an  objeci,  which  is  heard,  or  felt, 
or  loved,  or  hated,  or  defired,  or  willed. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  I  love  my  country.  This, 
fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  an  imprcjjion.  But  what  is 
the  impreffion  ?  Is  it  my  country,  or  is  it  the 
affedion  I  bear  to  it  ?  I  afk  the  Philofopher  this 
queftioD  ;  but  I  find  no  anfwer  to  it.  And 
when  I  read  all  that  he  has  written  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  I  find  this  word  imprejjion  fometimes  ufed 
to  fignify  an  operation  of  the  mind,  fometimes 
the  objed  of  the  operation  ;  but,  for  the  mod: 
part,  it  is  a  vague  and  indetermined  word  that 
fignifies  both. 

I  know 
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I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  confidered  as 
an  apology  for  fuch  abufe  of  words,  in  an  Au- 
thor who  underflood  the  language  fo  well,  and 
ufed  it  with  fo  great  propriety  in  writing 
on  other  fubjeQs,  that  Mr.  Hume's  fyftem, 
with  regard  to  the  mind,  required  a  language 
of  a  different  flru(5lure  from  the  common  ;  or, 
if  expreffed  in  plain  Englilh,  would  have  been 
too  fhocking  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 
To  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  this.  If  a  man 
receives  a  prefent  on  which  he  puts  a  high  va- 
lue ;  if  he  fee  and  handle  it,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  this,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  an  unprejfton. 
If  the  man  only  dream  that  he  received  fuch  a 
prefent,  this  is  an  idea.  Wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  this  impreffion  and  this  idea ; 
between  the  dream  and  the  reality  ?  They  are 
different  claffes  or  fpecies,  fays  Mr.  Hume  :  fo 
far  all  men  will  agree  with  him.  But  he  adds, 
that  they  arc  diflinguifhed  only  by  different  de- 
grees of  force  and  vivacity.  Here  he  infmu- 
ates  a  tenet  of  his  own,  in  contradiction  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind.  Common  fenfe 
convinces  every  man,  that  a  lively  dream  is  no 
nearer  to  a  reality  than  a  faint  one  ;  and  that 
if  a  man  fhould  dream  that  he  had  all  the 
wealth  of  Crcefus,  it  would  not  put  one  far- 
thing in  his  pocket.  It  is  impoffible  to  fabri- 
cate arguments  againfl  fuch  undeniable  prin- 
ciples, without  confounding  the  meaning  of 
words. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  man  would  perfuade  me 
that  the  moon  which  I  fee,  and  my  feeing  it, 
are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
he  will  anfwer  his  purpofe  lefs  by  arguing  this 
point  in  plain  Englifh,  than  by  confounding 
the  two  under  one  name,  fuch  as  that  of  an 

Impreffion : 
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impreffion  :  For  fuch  is  the   power  of  words,  CHAP, 
that   if  we   can    be    brought  to  the  habit   of    ^• 
calhng    two   things   that  are  connefted,  by  the  '^ 
fame  name,  we  are  the  more  eafily  led   to  be- 
lieve them  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Let  us  next  confider  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  mpreJfiQn  in  Enghfli,  that  we  may  fee 
how  far  it  is  fit  to  exprefs  either  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  or  their  objects. 

When  a  figure  is  ftampcd  upon  a  body  by 
preffure,  that  figure  is  called  an  imprejjlon,  as 
the  impreffion  of  a  feal  on  wax,  of  printing- 
types,  or  of  a  copperplate,  on  paper.  This 
feems  now  to  be  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word  j 
the  effed:  borrowing  its  name  from  the  caufe. 
But  by  metaphor  or  analogy,  like  moft  other 
words,  its  meaning  is  extended,  fo  as  to  fig- 
nify  any  change  produced  in  a  body  by  the 
operation  of  fome  external  caufe.  A  blow 
of  the  hand  makes  no  impreffion  on  a  ftonc- 
wall ;  but  a  battery  of  canon  may.  The  moon 
raifes  a  tide  in  the  ocean,  but  makes  no  im- 
preffion on  rivers  and  lakes. 

When  we  fpeak  of  making  an  impreffion  on 
the  mind,  the  word  is  carried  ftill  farther  from 
its  literal  meaning ;  ufe,  however,  which  is 
the  arbiter  of  language,  authorifes  this  applica- 
tion of  it.  As  when  we  fay  that  admonition 
and  reproof  make  little  impreffion  on  thofe 
who  are  confirmed  in  bad  habits.  The  fame 
difcourfe  delivered  in  one  way,  makes  a  ftrong 
impreffion  on  the  hearers ;  delivered  in  ano- 
ther way,  it  makes  no  impreffion  at  all. 

It  may  beobferved,  that,  in  fuch  examples, 
an  impreffion  made  on  the  mind  always  implies 
fome  change  of  purpofe  or  will ;  fome  new  ha- 
bit produced,  or  fome  former  habit  weakened ; 

fome 
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CHAP,  fome  pafTion  raifed  or  allayed.  When  fuch 
"•  chaijes  are  produced  by  perfuafion,  example, 
or  any  external  caufe,  we  lay  that  fuch  caufes 
make  an  imprcflion  upon  the  mind.  But  when 
things  are  feen  or  heard,  or  apprehended, 
without  producing  any  paiTion  or  emotion,  we 
fay  that  they  make  no  impreffion. 

In  the  mofl:  extenfive  fenfe,  an  impreflion  is 
a  change  produced  in  fome  paflive  fubjed  by 
the  operation  of  an  external  caufe.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  an  active  being  to  prod  Tce  any  change  in 
itielf  by  its  own  active  powc'  j  this  is  never 
C2Llled  an  impreffion.  It  is  the  act  or  operation 
of  the  being  itfclf,  not  an  impreflion  upon  it. 
From  'his  it  appears,  that  to  give  the  name  of 
an  impreflion  to  any  effect  produced  in  the 
mind,  is  to  fuppofe  that  the  mind  does  not  ad: 
at  all  in  the  produdtion  of  that  effect.  If  fee- 
ing, hearing,  defiring,  willing,  be  operations 
of  the  mind,  they  cannot  be  impreflions.  If 
they  be  impreflions,  they  cannot  be  operations 
of  the  mind.  In  the  fliru'fture  of  all  languages, 
they  are  confidered  as  acts  or  operations  of  the 
mind  itfeif,  and  the  names  given  them  imply 
this.  To  call  them  imprelhons,  therefore,  is 
to  trefpafs  againft:  the  fl:ructure,  not  of  a  parti- 
cular language  only,  but  of  all  languages. 

If  the  word  imprcjfton  be  an  improper  word 
to  lignify  the  operations  of  the  mind,  it  is  at 
leaft  as  improper  to  fignify  their  objects  ;  for 
would  any  man  be  thought  to  fpeak  with  pro- 
priety, who  fiiould  fay  that  the  fun  is  an  im* 
preflion,  that  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  imprefli- 
ons .'' 

It  is  commonly  believed,  and  taken  for 
granted,  that  every  language,  if  it  be  fuffici- 
ently  copious  in  words,  is  equally  fit  to  cxprefs 

all 
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all  opinions,  whether  they  be  true  or  falfe.CHAP. 
I  apprehend,  however,  that  there  is  an  excep-  ^• 
tion  to  this  general  rule,  which  dcfcrves  our 
notice.  There  a^e  certain  common  opinions 
of  mankind,  upon  which  the  ftru6ture  and 
grammar  of  all  languages  are  founded.  While 
thefe  opinions  are  common  to  all  men,  there 
will  be  a  great  fimilarity  in  all  languages  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Such 
a  fimilarity  there  really  is  ;  for  we  find  in  all 
languages  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  the  difliinc- 
tion  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  diftindion  of 
nouns  into  adjedlive  and  fubfiiantive,  of  verbs 
into  a6live  and  paiTive.  In  verbs  we  find  like 
tenfes,  moods,  perfons  and  numbers.  There 
are  general  rules  of  grammar,  the  fame  in  all 
languages.  This  fimilarity  of  flirufture  in  all 
languages  fhews  an  uniformity  among  men  in 
thofe  opinions  upon  which  the  fl:ru£ture  of 
language  is  founded. 

If,  for  inftance,  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  there 
was  a  nation  who  beheved  that  the  things 
which  we  call  attributes  might  exift  without  a 
fubjefl:.,  there  would  be  in  their  language  no 
diftinftion  between  adjedlives  and  fubftantives, 
nor  would  it  be  a  rule  with  them  that  an  ad- 
jcdive  has  no  meaning,  unlefs  when  joined  to 
a  fubftantive.  If  there  was  any  nation  who 
did  not  diftinguifh  between  afting  and  being 
a£ted  upon,  there  would  in  their  language  be 
no  diflinftion  between  adive  and  pafTive  verbs, 
nor  would  it  be  a  rule  that  the  a6live  verb  mull 
•have  an  agent  in  the  nominative  cafe  ;  but 
that,  in  the  paflive  verb,  the  agent  muit  be  in 
an  oblique  cafe. 

The  ilrufture  of  all  languages  is  grounded 
upon  common  notions,    which   Mr.  Hume^s 

philofophy 
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C  H  A  P.philofophy  oppofes,  and  endeavours  to  over- 

I-       turn.     This   no  doubt  led  him  to   warp  the 

\-  — y-  -"'common   language  into  a  conformity  with  his 

principles ;   but  we  ought  not  to  imitate  him  in 

this,  until   we  are  fatisfied  that   his  principles 

are  built  on  a  folid  foundation. 

12.  Senlation  is  a  name  given  by  Philofo- 
phers  to  an  aft  of  mind,  which  may  be  diflin- 
guifhed  from  all  others  by  this,  that  it  hath  no 
objed  diftind  from  the  att  itfelf.  Pain  of  every 
kind  is  an  uneafy  fenfation.  When  I  am  pain- 
ed, I  cannot  fay  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  one  thing, 
and  that  my  feeling  it,  is  another  thing.  Ihey 
are  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
joined, even  in  imagination.  Pain,  when  it  is 
not  felt,  has  no  exiftence.  It  can  be  neither 
greater  or  lefs  in  degree  or  duration,  nor  any 
thing  elfe  in  kind,  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  It 
cannot  exift  by  itfelf,  nor  in  any  fubject,  but 
in  a  fentient  being.  No  quality  of  an  inani- 
mate infentient  being  can  have  the  leaft  re- 
femblance  to  it. 

What  we  have  faid  of  pain  may  be  apphed 
to  every  other  fenfaticn.  Some  of  them  are 
agreeable,  others  uneaf/,  in  various  degrees. 
Thefe  being  objects  of  defire  or  averfion,  have 
fome  attention  given  to  them ;  but  many  are 
indifferent,  and  fo  little  attended  to,  that  they 
have  no  name  in  any  language. 

Mod  operations  of  the  mind,  that  have 
names  in  common  language,  are  complex  in 
their  nature,  and  made  up  ot  various  ingredi- 
ents, or  more  fmiplc  ads;  which,  though  con- 
joined in  our  conllitution,  muff  be  disjoined  by 
'  abflradion,  in  order  to  our  having  a  diftind 
and  fcientific  notion  of  the  complex  operation. 
In  fuch  operations,  fenfation  for  the  mofl  part 

makes 
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makes  an  ingredient.     Thofe  who  do  not  at-C  H  A  P. 
tend  to  the  complex  nature  of  fuch  operations,       ^• 
arc  apt  to  refolve  them  into  fome  one  of  the '      ' 
fimple  a6ls  of  which  they   are   compounded, 
overlooking  the   others :  And  from  this  caufe 
many  difputes  have  been  raifed,  and  many  er- 
rors have  been  occafioned  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  fuch  operations. 

The  perception  of  external  objeds  is  accom- 
panied with  fome  fenfation  correfponding  to 
the  obje£t  perceived,  and  fuch  fenfations  have, 
in  many  cafes,  in  all  languages,  the  fame  name 
with  the  external  objeQ:  which  they  always  ac- 
company. The  difficulty  of  disjoining  by  ab- 
flradion,  things  thus  conftantly  conjoined  in 
the  courfe  of  nature,  and  things,  which  have 
one  and  the  fame  name  in  all  languages,  has 
likewife  been  frequently  an  occafion  of  errors 
in  the  philofophy  of  the  mind.  To  avoid  fuch 
errors,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  to 
have  a  diftindt  notion  of  that  fimple  ad  of  the 
mind  which  we  call  fenfation^  and  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  defcribe.  By  this  means 
we  fhall  find  it  more  eafy  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
every  external  object  that  it  accompanies,  and 
from  every  other  a6l  of  the  mind  that  may  be 
conjoined  with  it.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  like- 
wife  of  importance,  that  the  name  of  fenfation 
Ihould,  in  philofophical  writings,  be  appropri- 
ated to  fignify  this  fimple  aft  of  the  mind, 
without  including  any  thing  more  in  its  figni- 
fication,  or  being  applied  to  other  purpofes. 

I  fhall  add  an  obfervation  concerning  the 
•word feeling.  This  word  has  two  meanings. 
Fir^,  It  fignifies  the  perceptions  we  have  of 
external  objeds,  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  When 
we  fpeak  of  feeling  a  body  to  be  hard  or  foft, 

rough 
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CHAP,  rough  or  fmooth,  hot  or  cold ;  to  feel  thefc 
things,  is  to  perceive  them  by  touch.  They 
are  external  things,  and  that  a£t  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  feel  them,  is  eafily  diflinguilhed 
from  the  objeds  felt.  Secondly,  The  word 
feeling  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  fame  thing  as  fen- 
fation,  which  we  have  jufl  now  explained;  and, 
in  this  fenfe,  it  has  no  objed;  the  feeling  and 
the  thing  felt  are  one  and  the  fame. 

Perhaps  betwixt  feeling,  taken  in  this  laft 
fenfe,  and  fenfation,  there  may  be  this  fmall 
difference,  that  fenfation  is  mod  commonly 
ufed  to  fignify  thofe  feelings  which  we  have  by 
our  external  fenfcs  and  bodily  appetites,  and  all 
our  bodily  pains  and  pleafures.  But  there  are 
feelings  of  a  nobler  nature  accompanying  our 
affections,  our  moral  judgments,  and  our  de- 
terminations in  matters  of  tafte,  to  which  the 
vj  ox  A  fenfation  is  lefs  properly  applied. 

I  have  premifed  thefe  obfervations  on  the 
meaning  of  certain  words  that  frequently  oc- 
cur in  treating  of  this  fubje^t,  for  two  reafons, 
frji.  That  I  may  be  the  better  underflood  when 
I  ufe  them ;  and  fccondly.  That  thofe  who 
would  make  any  progrefs  in  this  branch  of  fci- 
ence,  may  accullom  themfclves  to  attend  very 
carefully  to  the  meaning  of  words  that  are 
ufed  in  it.  They  may  be  allured  of  this,  that 
the  ambiguity  of  words,  and  the  vague  and 
improper  application  of  them,  have  thrown 
more  darknefs  upon  this  fubjed,  than  the  fub- 
tilty  and  intricacy  of  things. 

When  we  ufe  common  words,  we  ought  to 
ufe  them  in  the  fenfe  in  which  they  are  moll 
commonly  ufed  by  the  beft  and  purefl  writers 
in  the  language ;  and  when  we  have  occafion 
to  enlarge  or  rcftrid  the  meaning  of  a  common 

word. 
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word,  or  give  it  more  precifion  than  it  has  in  C  H  A  P. 
common  language,  the   reader   ought  to  ha-ve       ^• 
warning  of  this,    otherwife   we  fhall  impofe '~  ~^      ' 
upon  ourfelves  and  upon  him. 

A  very  refpeftable  writer  has  given  a  good 
example  of  this  kind,  by  explaining  in  an  Ap- 
pendix to  his  Elements  of  Criticif?n,  the  terms 
he  has  occafion  to  ufe.  In  that  Appendix, 
mod  of  the  words  are  explained  on  which  I 
have  been  making  obfervations.  And  the  ex- 
plication I  have  given,  I  think,  agrees,  for  the 
mod  part,  with  his. 

Other  w^ords  that  need  explication  fhall  be 
explained  as  they  occur. 


CHAP.     II. 

Principles  taken  for  granted, 

AS  there  are  words  common  to  Philofo- 
phers  and  to  the  vulgar,  which  need  no 
explication  ;  fo  there  are  principles  common  to 
both,  which  need  no  proof,  and  which  do  not 
admit  of  dired:  proof. 

One  who  applies  to  any  branch  of  fcience 
muft  be  come  to  years  of  underftanding,  and 
confequently  muft  have  exercifv::d  his  reafon, 
and  the  other  powers  of  his  mind,  in  various 
ways.  He  muft  have  formed  various  opinions 
and  principles  by  which  he  conducts  himfelf 
in-the  affairs  of  life.  Of  thofe  principles,  fome 
are  common  to  all  men,  being  evident  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  neceffary  in  the  conduft  of  life, 
that  a  man  cannot  live  and  a6l  according  to  the 
rules  of  common  prudence  without  them. 

All  men  that  have  common  underftanding 
agree  in  fuch  principles,  and  confider  a  man 

Vol.  I.  D  as 
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C  H  A  r.  as  lunatic  or  deflitute  of  commcn  fenfe,  who 
P-  denies,  or  calls  them  in  queftion.  Thus,  if 
"^'^^"""^  any  man  were  found  of  fo  flrange  a  turn  as 
not  to  believe  his  own  eyes;  to  put  no  truft  in 
his  fenfes,  nor  have  the  leafl  regard  to  their 
tcftimony;  would  any  man  think  it  worth 
while  to  reafon  gravely  with  fuch  a  perfon,  and, 
by  argument,  to  convmce  him  of  his  error! 
Surely  no  wife  man  would.  For  before  men 
can  reafon^  together,  they  muft  agree  in  firft 
principles  ;  and  it  is  impofTible  to  reafon  with 
a  man  who  has  no  principles  in  common  with 
you. 

There  are,  therefore,  common  principles,, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  reafoning,  and 
of  all  fcience.  Such  common  principles  fel- 
dom  admit  of  direct  proof,  nor  do  they  need 
it.  Men  need  not  to  be  taught  them ;  for  they 
are  fuch  as  all  men  of  common  underftanding 
know;  or  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  they  give  a  ready 
affent  to,  as  foon  as  they  are  propofed  and  un- 
derflood. 

Such  principles,  when  we  have  occafion  to 
ufe  them  in  fcience,  are  called  axioms.  And, 
although  it  be  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  yet  it 
may  be  of  great  ufe,  to  point  out  the  princi- 
ples or  axioms  on  which  a  fcience  is  grounded. 

Thus,  mathematicians,  before  they  prove 
any  of  the  propofitions  of  mathematics,  lay 
down  certain  axioms,  or  common  principles, 
upon  which  they  build  their  rcafonings.  And 
although  thofe  axioms  be  truths  which  every 
man  knew  before;  fuch  as.  That  the  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part.  That  equal  quantities  add- 
ed to  equal  quantities,  mrke  equal  fums;  yet, 
when  we  fee  nothing  alfumed  in  the  proof  of 
muiheinatical  propofitions,  but  fuch  felf-evident 

axioms. 
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axioms,  the  propofitlons  appear  more  certain,  CHAP, 
and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  to  difpute.  ^^• 

In  all  other  fciences,  as  well  as  in  mathema- 
tics, it  will  be  found,  that  there  are  a  few  com- 
mon principles,  upon  which  all  the  reafonings 
in  that  fcience  are  grounded,  and  into  which 
they  may  be  refolved.  If  thefe  were  pointed 
out  and  confidered,  we  fhould  be  better  able 
to  judge  what  ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  the  con- 
clufions  in  that  fcience.  If  the  principles  be 
certain,  the  conclufions  juftly  drawn  from  them 
muft  be  certain.  If  the  principles  be  only  pro- 
bable, ths  coniclurions  can  only  be  probable. 
If  the  principles  be  fa!fe,  dubious,  pr  obfcure, 
the  fyperftrufture  that  is  built  upon  them  muft 
partake  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  foundation. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  greateft  of  Natu- 
ral Philofophers,  has  given  an  example  well 
worthy  of  imitation,  by  laying  down  the  coni- 
mon  principles  or  axioms,  oil  which  the  rea- 
fonings in  natural  philofophy  are  built.  Be- 
fore this  was  done,  the  reafpnings  of  Philofo- 
phers, in  that  fcience,  were  as  vague  and  un- 
certain as  they  are  in  moft  others.  Nothing 
was  fixed;  all  was  difpute  and  controverfy: 
But,  by  this  happy  expedient,  a  fohd  founda- 
tion is  laid  in  that  fcience,  and  a  noble  fuper- 
flrufture  is  raifed  upon  it,  about  which  there 
is  now  no  more  difpute  or  controverfy  among 
men  of  knowledge,  than  there  is  about  the 
conclufions  of  mathematics. 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  firft 
principles  of  natural  philofophy  are  of  a  quite 
different  nature  from  mathematical  axioms  : 
They  have  not  the  fame  kind  of  evidence,  nor 
are  they  neceffary  truths,  as  mathematical  axi- 
D  z  oms 
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C  H  A  P.oms  are:  They  are  fuch  as  thefe:  That  fimilar 
I^  effefts  proceed  from  the  fame  or  fimilar  caufes: 
That  we  ought  to  admit  of  no  other  caufes  of 
natural  effects,  but  fuch  as  are  true,  and  fuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  eft'ecls.  Thefe  are 
principles,  which,  though  they  have  not  the 
fame  kind  of  evidence  that  mathematical  axi- 
oms have;  yet  have  fuch  evidence,  that  every 
man  of  common  underftanding  readily  aifents 
to  them,  and  finds  it  abfolutely  neceifarv  to 
conduft  his  acliions  and  opinions  by  them,  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Though  it  has  not  been  ufiial,» yet;  il  ^con- 
ceive it  may  be  ufefUl,  tb  point  <?ut  fomd'  of 
t^pfe  tfeings  which  I  fhali  take  for  granted")  aS' 
firft  piinciples  in  treating  of  the  mind  artd'its 
faculties.  Iherc  is  the  more  occafion  for  this; 
becaufe  very  ingenious  men,  fuch  as  Des  CAf<-' 
Tts,  Malebranche,  Arnauld,  I.ocKE,and 
many  others,  have  lofl  riiuch  labour,  by  not 
diflingpifhing  things  which  require  proof,  from 
things  which,  though  they  may  admit  of  illuf- 
tration,  yet  being  ielf-evident,  do  not  admit 
of  proof.  When  men  attempt  to  deduce  fuch 
felf-evident  princij^les  from  others  more  evi- 
dent, they  always  fall  into  inconclufive  reafon- 
ing:  And  the  confcquence  of  this  has  been, 
that  others,  fuch  as  Berkeley  and  Humf, 
finding  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  fuch 
firfl  principles  to  h&  weak  and  inconclufive, 
have  been  tempted  firfl  to  doubt  of  them,  and 
afterwards  to  deny  them. 

It  is  fo  irkfomc  to  reafon  with  thofe  who 
deny  firft  principles,  that  wife  men  common- 
ly decline  it.  Yet  it  is  not  impoffible,  that  what 
is  only  a  vulgar  prejudice  may  be  miftaken  for 
a  firft  principle.     Nor  is  it  impoffible,  that  what 

is 
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is  really  a  firft  principle  may,  by  the  enchant-  C  HAP. 
ment  of  words,  have  fuch  a  milt  thrown  about       ^^' 
it,  as  to  hide  its  evidence,  and  to  make  a  man    '^^  "^ 
of  candour  doubt  of  it.     Such  cafes   happen 
more  frequently  perhaps  in  this  fcience  than  in 
any  other;  but  they  are  not  altogether  without 
remedy.   There  are  ways  by  which  the  evidence 
of  firft  principles  may  be  made  more  apparent 
when  they  are  brought  into  difpute  ;  but  they 
require  to  be  handled  in  a  way  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.     Their  evidence   is  not  demonftrative, 
•but  intuitive.     They  require  not  proof,  but  to 
be  placed  in  a  proper  point  of  view.     This  will 
be  {hown  more  fully   in  its  proper  place,  and 
applied  to  thofe  very  principles  which  we  now 
aflume.     In  the  mean  time,  when  they  are  pro- 
pofed  as  firft  principles,  the   reader  is  put  on 
his  guard,  and  warned  to  confider  whether  they 
have  a  juft  claim  to  that  charafter. 

I.  Firft,  then,  I  fhall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  I  think,  that  I  remember,  that  I  reafon,  and, 
in  general,  that  I  really  perform  all  thofe  ope- 
rations of  mind  of  which  I  am  confcious. 

The  operations  of  our   minds  are  attended 
with  confcioufnefs ;  and  this    confcioufnefs   is 
the  evidence,  the  only  evidence  which  we  have 
or  can  have  of  their  exiftence.    If  a  man  fhould 
take  it  into  his  head  to  think  or  to  fay  that  his 
confcioufnefs  may  deceive  him,  and  to  require 
proof  that  it  cannot,  I  know  of  no  proof  that 
be  given  him ;  he  muft  be  left  to  himfelf  as  a 
man  that  denies  firft  principles,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  reafoning.     Every  man  finds 
himfelf  under  a  necelTity  of  believing  what  con- 
fcioufnefs teftifies,  and   every  thing  that  hath 
this  teftimony  is  to  be  taken  as  a  firft  prin- 
ciple. 

2.  As 
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2.  As  by  confcioufnefs  wc  know  certainly 
the  exillence  of  our  prefent  thoughts  and  paf- 
fions ;  fo  we  know  the  pad  by  remembrance. 
And  when  they  are  recent,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  frefh,  the  knowledge  of  them, 
from  fuch  diflind:  remembrance,  is,  in  its  cer- 
tainty and  evidence,  next  to  that  of  confciouf- 
nefs. 

3.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  many  things  to  which  we  give  Httlc 
or  no  attention.  We  can  hardly  attend  to  fe- 
veral  things  at  the  fame  time ;  and  our  atten- 
tion is  commonly  employed  about  that  which 
is  the  objedl  of  our  thought,  and  rarely  about 
the  thought  itfelf.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  angry, 
his  attention  is  turned  to  the  injury  done  him, 
or  the  injurious  perfon  j  and  he  gives  very  little 
attention  to  the  paflion  of  anger,  although  he 
is  confcious  of  it.  It  is  in  our  power,  however, 
when  we  come  to  the  years  of  underftanding, 
to  give  attention  to  our  own  thoughts  and  paf- 
fions,  and  the  various  operations  of  our  minds. 
And  when  we  make  thefe  the  objeds  of  our 
attention,  either  while  they  are  prefent,  or 
when  they  are  recent  and  frefh  in  our  memory, 
this  a£t  of  the  mind  is  called  reflexion. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that,  by 
attentive  refledion,  a  man  may  have  a  clear  and 
certain  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind;  a  knowledge  no  lefs  clear  and  certain, 
than  that  which  he  has  of  an  external  objed 
when  it  is  fet  before  his  eyes. 

This  reflc£tion  is  a  kind  of  intuition,  it  gives 
a  like  conviction  with  regard  to  internal  ob- 
je£ts,  or  things  in  the  mind,  as  the  faculty  of 
feeing  gives  with  regard  to  objeds  of  fight. 
A  man  muff,  therefore,  be  convinced  beyond 
poflibility  of  doubt,  of  every  thing  with  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  which  CHAP, 
he  clearly  and  diflindly  difcerns  by  attentive       ^^• 
reflexion.  * ^— ' 

4.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  thoughts 
I  am  confcious  of,  or  remember,  are  the 
thoughts  of  one  and  the  fame  thinking  prin- 
ciple, which  I  call  myfelf^  or  my  mind.  Every 
man  has  an  immediate  and  irrefiflible  convic- 
tion, not  only  of  his  prefent  exiftence,  but  of 
his  continued  exiftence  and  identity,  as  far 
back  as  he  can  remember.  If  any  man  fliould, 
think  fit  to  demand  a  proof  that  the  thoughts 
he  is  fucceffively  confcious  of  belong  to  one 
and  the  fame  thinking  principle.  If  he  fhould 
demand  a  proof  that  he  is  the  fame  perfon  to- 
day as  he  was  yefterday,  or  a  year  ago,  I  know 
no  proof  that  can  be  given  him:  He  muft  be 
left  to  himfelf,  either  as  a  man  that  is  lunatic, 
or  as  one  who  denies  firft  principles,  and  is 
not  to  be  reafoned  with. 

Every  man  of  a  found  mind  finds  himfelf  un- 
der a  neceiTity  of  believing  his  own  identity, 
and  continued  exiftence.  The  convidion  of 
this  is  immediate  and  irrefiftible;  and  if  he 
ihould  lofe  this  conviction,  it  would  be  a  cer- 
tain proof  of  infanity,  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
medied by  reafoning. 

5.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  fome 
things  which  cannot  exift  by  themfelves,  but 
muft  be  in  fomething  elfe  to  which  they  be- 
long, as  qualities  or  attributes. 

Thus  motion  cannot  exift  but  in  fomething 
that  is  moved.  And  to  fuppofe  that  there  can 
be  motion  while  every  thing  is  at  reft,  is  a 
grofs  and  palpable  abfurdity.  In  like  manner, 
hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  fweetnefs  and  bitternefs, 
are  things  which  cannot  exift  by  themfelves  ; 
they  are  qualities  of  fomething  which  is  hard  or 

foft, 
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C  H  A  P.foft,  fwcct  or  bitter  :  That  thing,  whatever  it 
'^-  be,  of  which  they  are  quaUties,  is  called  their 
fubjcct,  and  fuch  qualities  necefTarily  fuppofe 
a  lubjed. 

Things  which  maycxiftby  themfelves,  and 
do  not  necelTarily  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  any 
thing  elfe,  are  called  fubftances  ;  and  with  re- 
lation to  the  qualities  or  attributes  that  belong 
to  them,  they  are  called  the  fubjefts  of  fuch 
qualities  or  attributes. 

All  the  things  which  we  immediately  per- 
ceive by  our  fenfes,  and  all  the  things  we  are 
confcious  of,  are  things  which  muft  beinfome- 
thing  elfe  as  their  fubjedl.  Thus  by  my  fenfes,  I 
perceive  figure,  colour,  hardnefs,  foftncfs,  mo- 
tion, refiftance  and  fuch  like  things.  But  thefe 
are  qualities,  and  muft  neceffarily  be  in  fome- 
thingthatis figured,  coloured,  hardorfoft,  that 
moves,  or  refills.  It  is  not  to  thefe  qualities,  but 
to  that  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  them,  that  wc 
give  the  name  of  body.  If  any  man  fliould 
think  fit  to  deny  that  thefe  things  are  qualities, 
or  that  they  require  any  fubjccl,  I  leave  him 
to  enjoy  his  opinion  as  a  man  who  denies  firft 
principles,  and  is  not  fit  to  be  reafoncd  with. 
If  he  has  common  underfianding,  he  will  find 
that  he  cannot  converfe  half  an  hour  without 
faying  things  which  imply  the  contrary  of  what 
he  profefics  to  believe. 

In  like  manner,  the  things  I  am  confcious 
of,  fuch  as  thought,  reafoning,  defire,  necef- 
farily fuppofe  fomcthing  that  thinks,  that  rea- 
fons.  that  defires.  We  do  not  give  the  name 
of  rnind  to  thought,  reafon,  or  defire;  but  to 
that  being  which  thinks,  which  reafons,  and 
whxh  defires. 

That  every  a6t  or  operation,  therefore,  fup- 
pofes  an  agent,   that  every  quality  fuppofes   a 

fubjed. 
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fubjed:,  are  things  which  I  do  not  attempt  toC  HAP, 
prove,  but  take  for  granted.  Every  man  of  ^^■ 
common  underftanding  difcerns  this  immedi- 
ately, and  cannot  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  of 
it.  In  all  languages  we  find  certain  words  which, 
by  Grammarians,  are  called  adjeftives.  Such 
words  denote  attributes,  and  every  adjective 
muft  have  a  fubflantive  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
that  is,  every  attribute  muft  have  a  fubjeft. 
In  all  languages  we  find  adtive  verbs  which  de- 
note fome  aftion  or  operation  ;  and  it  is  a  fun- 
damental rule  in  the  grammar  of  all  languages, 
that  fuch  a  verb  fuppofes  a  perfon ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  that  every  aftion  muft  have  an  a- 
gent.  We  take  it,  therefore,  as  a  firft  princi- 
ple, that  goodnefs,  wifdom,  and  virtue,  can 
only  be  in  fome  being  that  is  good,  wife,  and 
virtuous ;  that  thinking  fuppofes  a  being  that 
thinks ;  and  that  every  operation  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  fuppofes  an  agent  that  operates,  which 
we  call  mind. 

6.  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  moft  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  there  muft  be  an  object  dif- 
tindt  from  the  operation  itfelf.  I  cannot  fee, 
without  feeing  fomething.  To  fee  without  ha- 
ving any  objed  of  fight  is  abfurd.  I  cannot 
remember,  without  remembering  fomething. 
The  thing  remembered  is  paft,  while  the.  re- 
membrance of  it  is  prefent ;  and  therefore  the 
operation  and  the  objed:  of  it  muft  be  diftinci 
things.  The  operations  of  our  minds  are  de- 
noted, in  all  languages,  by  adive  tranfitivc 
verbs,  which,  from  their  conftrudion  in  gram- 
mar, require  not  only  a  perfon  or  agent,  but 
likewife  an  objcd  of  the  operation.  Thus  the 
verb  know,  denotes  an  operation  of  mind. 
From  the  general  ftrudure   of  language,   this 

verb 
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C  H  A  P.  verb  requires  a  perfon  ;  I  know,  you  know,  of 
.  •  he  knows  :  But  it  requires  no  lefs  a  noun  in 
the  accufative  cafe,  denoting  the  thing  known; 
for  he  that  knows,  muft  know  fomething;  and 
to  know,  without  having  any  objeft  of  know- 
ledge, is  an  abfurdity  too  grofs  to  admit  of 
reafoning. 

7.  We  ought  likewife  to  take  for  granted, 
as  firfl  principles,  things  wherein  we  find  an 
univerfal  agreement,  among  the  learned  and 
unlearned,  in  the  different  nations  and  ages  of 
the  world.  A  confent  of  ages  and  nations,  of 
the  learned  and  vulgar,  ought,  at  leaft,  to  have 
great  authorityj  unlefs  we  can  Ihow  fome  pre- 
judice, as  univerfal  as  that  confent  is,  which 
might  be  the  caufe  of  it.  Truth  is  one,  but 
error  is  infinite.  There  are  many  truths  fo  ob- 
vious to  the  human  faculties,  that  it  may  be 
expetled  that  men  ihould  univerfally  agree  in 
them.  And  this  is  actually  found  to  be  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  many  truths,  againft:  which  we 
find  no  diffent,  unlefs  perhaps  that  of  a  few 
fceptical  Philofophers,  who  may  jultly  be  fuf- 
peded,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  differ  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  through  pride,  obftinacy,  or  fome 
favourite  paflion.  Where  there  is  fuch  uni- 
verfal confent  in  things  not  deep  nor  intricate, 
but  which  lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface,  there 
is  the  greateft  prefumption  that  can  be,  that  it 
is  the  natural  refult  of  the  human  faculties  ; 
and  it  muft  have  great  authority  with  every  fo- 
ber  mind  that  loves  truth.  Major  cnimpars  co 
fere  defer ri  folet  quo  a  natiira  deducitur.  Cic. 
deOff.  I.  41. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  it  is  im- 
poftible  to  colled  the  opinions  of  all  men  upon 
any  point  whatfoever,  and,  therefore,  that  this 

maxim 
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maxim  can  be  of  no  ufe.  But  there  are  many  CHAP. 
cafes  wherein  it  is  otherwife.  Who  can  doubt, 
for  inftance,  whether  mankind  have,  in  all  ages, 
believed  the  exiftence  of  a  material  world,  and 
that  thofe  things  which  they  fee  and  handle  are 
real,  and  not  mere  illufions  and  apparitions  ? 
Who  can  doubt,  whether  mankind  have  uni- 
verfally  believed,  that  every  thing  that  begins 
to  exill,  and  every  change  that  happens  in  na- 
ture, mufl  have  a  caufe  ?  Who  can  doubt, 
•whether  mankind  have  been  univerfally  per- 
fuaded  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  hu- 
man condu6t  ?  Some  things  which,  in  certain 
circumftances,  they  ought  to  do,  and  other 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  do  ?  The 
univerfality  of  thefe  opinions,  and  of  many 
fuch  that  might  be  named,  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, from  the  whole  tenor  of  mens  condud,  as 
far  as  our  acquaintance  reaches,  and  from  the 
records  of  hiftory,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that 
are  tranfmitted  to  us. 

There  arc  other  opinions  that  appear  to  be 
univerfal,  from  what  is  common  in  the  ftru6lure 
ofall  languages,  ancient  andmodern,polifhedand 
barbarous.  Language  is  the  exprefs  image  and 
pidure  of  human  thoughts  ;  and,  from  the  pic- 
ture, we  may  often  draw  very  certain  conclu- 
fions  with  regard  to  the  original.  We  find  in 
all  languages  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  nouns 
fubftantive  and  adjeftive,  verbs  adive  and  paf- 
five,  varied  according  to  the  tenfes  of  paft,  pre- 
fent,  and  future ;  we  find  adverbs,  prepofitions, 
and  conjunctions.  There  are  general  rules  of 
fyntax  common  te  all  languages.  This  unifor- 
mity in  the  ftrudure  of  language,  fliows  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  uniformity  in  thofe  notions  upon 
■which  the  flrudure  of  language  is  grounded. 

We 
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P.  We  find,  in  the  ftructure  of  all  languages, 
the  diftindion  of  ading  and  being  aded  upon, 
the  diftindion  of  adion  and  agent,  of  quality 
and  fubjed,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind  ; 
which  fhows,  that  thefe  diftindions  are  found- 
ed in  the  univcrfal  fenfe  of  mankind.  We  fhall 
have  frequent  occafion  to  argue  from  the  fenfe 
of  mankind  expreffed  in  the  ftrudure  of  lan- 
guage; and  therefore  it  was  proper  here  to 
take  notice  of  the  force  of  arguments  drawn 
from  this  topic. 

8.  I  need  hardly  fay,  that  I  fliall  alfo  take  for 
granted  fuch  fads  as  are  attefted  to  the  convic- 
tion of  all  fober  and  reafonable  men,  either  by 
our  fenfes,  by  memory,  or  by  human  teftimony. 
Although  fom.e  writers  on  this  fubjed  have  dif- 
puted  the  authority  of  the  fenfes,  of  memory, 
and  of  every  human  faculty  ;  yet  we  find,  that 
fuch  perfons,  in  the  condud  of  life,  in  purfu- 
ing  their   ends,  or  in   avoiding    dangers,  pay 
the  fame  regard  to  the  authority  of  their  fenfes, 
and  other  faculties,   as  the  reft  of  mankind. 
By  this   they  give  us  juft  ground  to   doubt  of 
their  candour  in  their  profeftions  of  fceptifcifm. 
'     This,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  fate  of 
the   few  that  have   profefl'ed  fcepticifm,    that, 
when  they  have  done  what  they  can  to  difcre- 
dit  their  fenfes,  they  find  themfelves,  after  all, 
under   a  neceflity  of  trufting  to  them.     Mr. 
Hume  has  been  lo  candid  as  to  acknowledge 
this  ;  and  it  is   no  lefs  true  of  thole  who  have 
not  fnown  the  fame  candour :  For  I  never  heard 
tijat  any  fccptic  run  his  head  againft  a  poft,  or 
fVept  into  a  kennel,  bccaufc  he  did  not  believe 
liis  eyes. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  acknowledge  that  we 
ought  to  be  cautious,  that  we  do  not  adopt 
opinions  as  firft  principles,  which  are  not  en- 
titled to  that  charadcr.     But  there  is  furely  the 

'leaft 
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lead  danger  of  men  being  impofed  uportinCHAP. 
this  way,  when  fuch  principles  openly  lay  claim  II- 
to  the  charafter,  and  are  t;"iereby  fairly  expof- " 
ed  to  the  examination  ot  thofe  who  may  dif- 
pute  their  authority.  We  do  not  pretend,,  that 
thofe  things  that  are  laid  down  as  firft  prin- 
ciples may  not  be  examined,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  our  ears  open  to  what  may  be  plead- 
ed againfl  their  being  admitted  as  fuch.  Let 
us  deal  with  them,  as  an  upright  judge  does 
with  a  witnefs  who  has  a  fair  character.  He 
pays  a  regard  to  the  teftimony  of  fuch  a  witnefs, 
while  his  character  is  unimpeached.  But  if  it- 
can  be  fhown  that  he  is  fuborned,  or  that  he 
is  influenced  by  malice  or  partial  favour,  his 
teftimony  lofes  all  its  credit,  and  is  juftly  re- 
jedled. 

CHAP.     III. 

Of  HypotJoefes. 

EVERY  branch  of  human  knowledge  hath 
its  proper  principles,  its  proper  foundation 
and  method  of  reafoning  ;  and,  if  we  endea- 
vour to  build  it  upon  any  other  foundation,  it 
will  never  ftand  firm  and  ftable.  Thus  the  hif- 
torian  builds  upon  teftimony,  and  rarely  in- 
dulges conje6lure.  The  antiquarian  mixes  con- 
jecture with  teftimony  ;  and  the  former  often 
makes  the  larger  ingredient.  The  mathema- 
tician pays  not  the  leaft  regard  either  to  tefti- 
mony or  conjefture,  but  deduces  every  thing, 
by  demonftrative  reafoning,  from  his  definitions 
and  axioms.  Indeed,  whatever  is  built  upon 
conjecture,  is  improperly  called  fcience ;  for 
conjecture  may  beget  opinion,  but  cannot  pro- 
duce 
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CHAP,  duce  knowledge.  Natural  philofophy  mufl  be 
built  upon  the  phsenomena  of  the  material  fyf- 
tem,  difcovercd  by  obfervation  and  experiment. 

When  men  firlt  began  to  philofophife,  that 
IS,  to  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  the  objects 
otTerife,  and  to  enquireinto  the  caufes  of  things, 
and  the  fecret  operations  of  nature,  it  was  very 
natural  for  them  to  indulge  conjecture ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  expeded,  that,  in  many  ages,  they 
fliould  difcovcr  the  proper  and  fcientific  way  of 
proceeding  in  philofophical  difquifitions.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  mod  ancient  fyilems 
in  every  branch  of  philofophy  were  nothing  but 
the  conjeftures  of  men  famous  for  their  wifdom, 
whofe  fame  gave  authority  to  their  opinions. 
Thus,  in  early  ages,  wife  men  conjedured,  that 
this  earth  is  a  vaft  plain,  furrounded  on  all 
hands  by  a  boundlefs  ocean.  That  from  this 
ocean,  the  fun,  moon,  and  dars,  emerge  at  their 
rifing,  and  plunge  into  it  again  at  their  fetting. 

With  regard  to  the  mind,  men  in  their  rudefl 
flate  are  apt  to  conjedure,  that  the  principle  of 
life  in  a  man  is  his  breath ;  becaufe  the  moft 
obvious  diilinftion  between  a  living  and  a  dead 
man  is,  that  the  one  breathes,  and  the  other 
does  not.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that,  in  ancient 
languages,  the  word  which  denotes  the  foul,  is 
that  which  properly  fignifies  breath  or  air. 

As  men  advance  in  knowledge,  their  firft  con- 
jedtures  appear  filly  and  childiih,  and  give  place 
to  others,  which  tally  better  with  later  obfer- 
vations  and  difcoveries.  Thus  one  fyflem  of 
philofophy  fucceeds  another,  without  any  claim 
to  fupcrior  merit ;  but  this,  that  it  is  a  more 
ingenious  fyftcm  of  conjedures,  and  accounts 
better  for  common  appearances. 

To  omit  many  ancient  fylleins  of  this  kind, 
Des  Cartes,  about  the  middle  of  the  lail  cen- 
tury. 
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tury,  diffatisfied  with  the  materia prhna,  xhcfub-  CHAP, 
Jiantial  forms ,  and  the  occult  qualities  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, conje(5lured  boldly,  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  of  our  fyflem  are  carried  round  by  a 
vortex  or  whirlpool  of  fubtile  matter,  juft  as 
flraws  and  chaff  are  carried  round  in  a  tub  of 
water.  He  conjectured,  that  the  foul  is  feated 
in  a  fmall  gland  in  the  brain,  called  the  pineal 
gland  :  That  there,  as  in  her  chamber  of  pre« 
fence,  fhe  receives  intelligence  of  every  thing 
that  affeds  the  fenfcs,  by  means  of  a  fubtile 
fluid  contained  in  the  nerves,  called  the  animal 
fpirits ;  and  that  fhe  difpatches  thefe  animal 
fpirits,  as  her  mefl'engers,  to  put  in  motion  the 
feveral  mufcles  of  the  body,  as  there  is  occafion. 
By  fuch  conjedures  as  thefe,  Des  Cartes  could 
account  for  every  phenomenon  in  nature,  in 
fuch  a  plaufible  manner,  as  gave  fatisfadion  to 
a  great  part  of  the  learned  world  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Such  conjectures  in  philofophical  matters 
have  commonly  got  the  name  of  hypothefes,  or 
theories.  And  the  invention  of  a,  hypothecs, 
founded  on  fome  flight  probabilities,  which  ac- 
counts for  many  appearances  of  nature,  has 
been  confidered  as  the  higheft  attainment  of  a 
Philofopher.  If  the  hypothefis  hangs  well  to- 
gether, is  embellifhed  by  a  lively  imagination, 
and  ferves  to  account  for  common  appearances; 
it  is  confidered  by  many  as  having  all  the  qua- 
lities that  fliould  recommend  it  to  our  belief; 
and  all  that  ought  to  be  required  in  a  philofo- 
phical fyftem. 

There  is  fuch  pronenefs  in  men  of  genius  to 
invent  hypothefes,  and  in  others  to  acquiefce- 
in  them,  as  the  utmoft  which  the  human  facul- 
ties can  attain  in  philofophy,  that  it  is  of  the 

lafl 
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Chap.  lall  confequcnce  to  the  progrefs  of  real  know- 
ledge,   that   men   fhould  have  a  clear  and  dif- 
'        tind  underftanding  of  the  nature  of  hypothefes 
in  philofophy,  and  of  the  regard  that  is  due  to 
them. 

Although  fome  conjedlurcs  may  have  a  con- 
fiderabie  degree  of  probability,  yet  it  is  evident- 
ly in  the  nature  of  conjefture  to  be  uncertain. 
In  every  cafe  the  affent  ought  to  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  evidence  ;  for  to  believe  firmly,  what 
has  but  a  fmall  degree  of  probability,  is  a  ma- 
nifefl  abufe  of  our  underftanding.  Now, 
though  we  may,  in  many  cafes,  form  very 
probable  conjectures  concerning  the  works  of 
men,  every  conjedlure  we  can  form  with  re- 
gard to  the  works  of  God,  has  as  little  proba- 
bility as  the  conjecfures  of  a  child  with  regard 
to  the  works  of  a  man. 

The  wifdom  of  God  exceeds  that  of  the 
wifeft  man,  more  than  his  wifdom  exceeds  that 
of  a  child.  If  a. child  were  to  conjecture  how 
an  army  is  to  be  formed  in  the  day  of  battle  ; 
how  a  city  is  to  be  fortified,  or  a  Itate  govern- 
ed ;  what  chance  has  he  to  guefs  right  ?  As  lit- 
tle chance  has  the  wifeft  man  when  he  pretends 
to  conjedure  how  the  planets  move  in  their 
courfes,  how  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows,  and  how 
our  minds  act  upon  our  bodies. 

If  a  thoufand  of  the  greatcft  wits  that  ever 
the  world  produced,  were,  without  any  previ- 
ous knowledge  in  anatomy,  to  fit  down  and 
contrive  how,  and  by  what  internal  organs, 
the  various  fundions  of  the  human  body  are 
carried  on ;  how  the  blood  is  made  to  circu- 
late, and  the  limbs  to  move,  they  would  not  in 
a  thoufand  years  hit  upon  any  thing  like  the 
truth. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  difcoverles  that  have  been  made  CHAP, 
concerning  the  inward  flrudlure  of  the  human  _  ^[^- 
body,  never  one  was  made  by  conjedure. 
Accurate  obfervations  of  Anatomifts  have 
brought  to  light  innumerable  artifices  of  nature 
in  the  contrivance  of  this  machine  of  the  hu- 
man bpdy,  which  we  cannot  but  admire  as  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  their  feveral  purpofes.  But 
the  moft  fagacious  phyfiologift  never  dreamed 
of  them  till  they  were  difcovered.  On  the 
other  hand,  innumerable  conjeftures,  formed 
in  different  ages,  with  regard  to  the  ftrufturc 
of  the  body,  have  been  confuted  by  obferva- 
tion,  and  none  ever  confirmed. 

What  we  have  faid  of  the  internal  ftrudurc 
of  the  human  body,  may  be  faid,  with  juftice, 
of  every  other  part  of  the  works  of  God, 
wherein  any  real  difcovery  lias  been  made. 
Such  difcoveries  have  always  been  made  by  pa- 
tient obfervation,  by  accurate  experiments,  or 
by  conclufions  drawn  by  ftri£l  reafoning  from 
obfervations  and  experiments ;  and  fuch  difcO" 
veries  have  always  tended  to  refute,  but  not  to 
confirm,  the  theories  and  hypothefes  which  in- 
genious men  had  invented. 

As  this  is  a  fa6t  confirmed  by  the  hiftory  of 
philofophy  in  all  paft  ages,  it  ought  to  have 
taught  men,  long  ago,  to  treat  with  jufl  con- 
tempt  hypothefes  in  every  branch  of  philofophy, 
and  to  defpair  of  ever  advancing  real  know- 
ledge in  that  way.  The  Indian  Philofopher, 
being  at  a  lofs  to  k|iow  how  the  earth  was  fup- 
ported,  invented  the  hypothefis  of  a  huge  ele- 
phant ;  and  this  elephant  he  fuppofed  to  (land 
upon  the  back  of  a  huge  tortoife.  This  hypo- 
thefis, however  ridiculous  it  appears  to  us, 
might  feem  very  reafonable  to  other  Indians, 

Vol.  I.  E  whp 
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CHAP,  who  knew  no  more  than  the  inventor  of  it ; 
^^-  and  the  fame  will  be  the  fate  of  all  hypothefes 
invented  by  men  to  account  for  the  works  of 
Ciod  :  They  may  have  a  decent  and  p'aufible 
appearance  to  thofe  who  are  not  more  knowing 
than  the  inventor  ;  but,  when  men  come  to  be 
more  enlightened,  they  will  always  appear  ri- 
diculous and  childifh. 

This  has  been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  hypo- 
thefes that  have  been  revered  by  the  molt  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind  for  hundreds  of 
years  ;  and  it  will  always  be  the  cafe  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  For,  until  the  wifdom  of  men 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  wifdom  of  GocJ, 
their  attempts  to  find  out  the  flructure  of  his 
works,  by  the  force  of  their  wit  and  genius, 
will  be  yain. 

The  lineft  productions  of  human  art  are  im- 
menfely  fhort  of  the  mcaneft  works  of  nature. 
The  niceft  artift  cannot  make  a  feath&r,  or  the 
leaf  of  a  tree.  Human  workmanlhip  will  ne- 
ver bear  a  comparifon  w;th  divine.  Conjec- 
tures and  hypothefes  are  the  invention  and  the 
workmanfnip  of  men,  and  mufl  bear  propor- 
tion to  the  capacity  and  Ikill  of  the  inventor ; 
and  therefore  will  always  be  very  unlike  to  the 
worl^  of  God,  which  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  phi- 
loiophy  to  difcover. 

The  world  has  been  fo  long  befooled  by  hy- 
pothefes in  all  parts  of  philolophy,  that  it  is  of 
the  utmoit  confequence  to  every  man,  who 
would  make  any  progrefs  in  real  knowledge, 
to  treat  them  with  jufl  contempt,  as  the  reve- 
ries of  vain  and  fanciful  men,  whofe  pride 
makes  them  conceive  themfelves  able  to  unfold 
the  mylleries  of  nature  by  the  force  of  their  ge- 
nius, 
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nius.     A  learned  man  in   an  epiftle  to  Des  CHAP. 
Cartes  has  the  following  obfervation,  which       ^^^• 
very  much  deferved  the  attention  of  that  Philo-  ^"^"^"^ 
fopher,  and  of  all  that  come  after  him.    "  When 
men,  fitting  in  their  clofet,    and  confulting 
only  their  books,  attempt  difquilitions  into 
nature,  they  may  indeed  tell  how  they  would 
have  made  the  world,  if  God  had  given  them 
that  in  commiffion ;  that  is,  they  may  defcribe 
chimeras,  which  correfpond  with  the  imbe- 
cillity   of  their  own  minds,  no  lefs  than  the 
admirable  beauty  of  the  Univerfe  correfponds 
with  the  infinite  perfection  of  its  Creator  ; 
but  without  an  underftanding  truly  divine, 
they  can  never  form  fuch  an  idea  to  them- 
felves  as  the  Deity  had  in  creating  things." 
Let  us,  therefore,  lay  down  this  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  our  enquiries  into  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  mind,  and  its  operations,  that  no 
regard  is  due  to  the  conjedures  or  hypothefes 
of  Philofophers,    however  ancient,    however 
generally  received.     Let  us  accuflom  ourfelves 
to  try  every  opinion  by  the  touchftone  of  faft 
and  experience.     What  can  fairly  be  deduced 
from  fads  duly  obferved,  or  fufficiently  atteft- 
ed,    is  genuine   and  pure  ;    it  is  the  voice  of 
God,  and  no  fidion  of  human  imagination. 
The  firft  rule  of  philofophifmg  laid  down  by 
the  great  Newton,  is  this  ;   Caufas  rcrum  na- 
iuralium^  non  -plures  admitti  debere,    quam  qua 
et  ver^  fint,    et  earum  phcenomenis  explicandis 
fufficia7it.     "  No  more  caufes,  nor  any  other 
"  caufes  of  natural  effeds  ought  to  be  admit- 
"  ted,  but  fuch  as  are  both  true,  and  are  fuffi- 
"  cient   for   explaining   their    appearances." 
This  is  a  golden  rule  ;  it  is  the  true  and  proper 
teft,  by  which  what  is  found  and  folid  in  phi- 
E  2  fophy 
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CHAP,  lofophy  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  what  Is  hol- 
I^I-      low  and  vain. 

^^^^'"^  If  a  Philofopher,  therefore,  pretends  to  fhew 
us  the  caufe  of  any  natural  effed,  whether  re- 
lating to  matter  or  to  mind  ;  let  us  firfl  con- 
fider  whether  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that 
the  caufe  he  afTigns  does  really  exift.  If  there 
is  not,  rejed  it  with  difdain  as  a  fiftion  which 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  genuine  philofophy. 
If  the  caufe  afTigned  really  exifts,  confider,  in 
the  next  place,  whether  the  effed:  it  is  brought 
to  explain  neceifarily  follows  from  it.  Unlefs 
it  has  thefe  two  conditions,  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing. 

"When  Newton  had  fliown  the  admirable 
efFefts  of  gravitation  in  our  planetary  fyftem, 
he  mud  have  felt  a  ftrong  defire  to  know  its 
caufe.  He  could  have  invented  a  hypothefis 
for  this  purpofe,  as  many  had  done  before  him. 
But  his  philofophy  was  of  another  complexion. 
Let  us  hear  what  he  fays  :  Rntioncm  harum  gra- 
'vitatis  proprietatian  ex  pbanomenis  non  potui  de- 
ducere^  et  hypothefes  non  fngo.  ^ncqidd  enim 
ex  phanomenis  non  deducitur  hypothefis  vocanda 
e/i.  Et  hypothefes,  feu  metaphyjtca,  feuphyfica, 
feu  qualitatwn  occultarum,  feu  mechanic(2y  inphi- 
lofophia  experimentali  locum  non  habcnt. 
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CHAP.      IV. 

Of  Analogy. 

IT  is  natural  to  men  to  judge  of  things  lefs 
known,   by  fome  fimilitude  they  obferve, 
or   think   they  obferve,    between   them   and 
things  more  famiHar  or  better  known.     In  ma- 
ny cafes,    we  have  no  better  way  of  judging. 
And  where  the  things  compared  have  really  a 
great  fimilitude  in  their  nature,  when  there  is 
reafon  to  think  that  they  are  fubjed  to  the  fame 
laws,    there  may  be  a  confiderable  degree  of 
probability  in  conclufions  drawn  from  analogy. 
Thus,  we  may  obferve  a  very  great  fimili- 
tude between  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and 
the  other  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mart,  Ve- 
nus, and  Mercury.     They  all  revolve  round 
the  fun,  as  the  earth  does,  although  at  differ- 
ent diftances,  and  in  different  periods.     They 
borrow  all  their  light  from  the  fun,  as  the  earth 
does.     Several  of  them  are  known  to  revolve 
round  their  axis  like  the  earth,  and,  by  that 
means,  mufl  have  a  like  fuccellion  of  day  and 
night.     Some  of  them  have  moons,  that  ferve 
to  give  them  light  in  the  abfence  of  the  fun, 
as  our  moon  does  to   us.      They  are  all,  in 
their  motions  fubjeft  to  the  fame  law  of  gravi- 
tation, as  the  earth  is.     From  all  this  fimihtude, 
it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  thatthofe  planets 
may,  like  our  earth,  be  the  habitation  of  vari- 
ous orders  of  living  creatures.     There  is  fomc 
probability  in  this  conclufion  from  analogy. 

In  medicine,  Phyficians  muft,  for  the  niofl 
part,  be  directed  ia  their  prefcriptions  by  ana- 

'  logy. 
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C  H  A  P.  logy.  The  conflitution  of  one  human  body  is 
jy;^^_,fo  like  to  that  of  another,  that  it  is  reafonable 
to  think,  that,  what  is  the  caufe  of  health  or 
fieknefs  to  one,  may  have  the  fame  effect  upon, 
another.  And  this  generally  is  found  true, 
though  not  without  fome  exceptions. 

In  politics,  we  reafon,  for  the  mofl  part, 
from  analogy.  The  conftitution  of  human  na- 
ture is  fo  fimilar  in  different  focieties  or  com- 
mon wealths,  that  the  caufes  of  peace  and  war, 
of  tranquillity  and  fedition,  of  riches  and  po- 
verty, of  improvement  and  degeneracy,  are 
much  the  fame  in  all. 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore,  is  not,  in 
all  cafes,  to  be  rejected.  It  may  afford  a  great- 
er or  a  lefs  degree  of  probability,  according  as 
the  things  compared  are  more  or  lefs  fimilar  in 
their  nature.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that,  as  this  kind  of  reafoning  can  afford  only 
probable  evidence  at  befl ;  fo  unlefs  great  cau- 
tion be  ufed,  we  are  apt  to  be  led  into  error  by 
it.  For  men  are  naturally  difpofed  to  conceive 
a  greater  fimilitude  in  things  than  there  real- 
ly is. 

To  give  an  inffance  of  this  :  Anatomifts,  in 
ancient  ages,  feldom  diffefted  human  bodies ; 
but  very  often  the  bodies  of  thofe  quadrupeds, 
whofe  internal  ftru6ture  was  thought  to  ap- 
]')roach  nearefl  to  that  of  the  human  body. 
Modern  Anatomifts  have  difcovered  many  mif- 
takes  the  ancients  were  led  into,  by  their  con- 
ceiving a  greater  fimilitude  between  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  men  and  of  fome  beafts  than  there  is  in 
reality.  By  this,  and  many  other  inftances 
that  might  be  given,  it  appears,  that  conclufi- 
ons  built  on  analogy  ftand  on  a  flippery  foun- 
dation }  and  that  we  ought  never  to  reft  upon 

evidence 
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evidence  of  this  kind,  when  we  can  have  moreC  HAP, 
dired  evidence.  ^^'^• 

I  know  no  Author  who  has  made  a  more  juft' 
and  a  more  happy  ufe  of  this  mode  of  reafon- 
ing,  than  Bifhop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy 
of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the 
Conflitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature.  In  that 
excellent  Work,  the  Author  does  not  ground 
any  of  the  truths  of  religion  upon  analogy,  as 
their  proper  evidence.  He  only  makes  ufe  of 
analogy  to  anfwer  objeftions  againft  them. 
When  objedions  are  made  againft  the  truths 
of  religion,  which  may  be  made  with  equal 
ftrength  againft  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 
courfe  of  nature,  fuch  objeftions  can  have  no 
weight. 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore,  may  be  of 
excellent  ufe  in  anfwering  objedions  againft 
truths  which  have  other  evidence.  It  may 
iikewife  give  a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree  of  pro- 
bability in  cafes  where  we  can  find  no  other 
evidence.  But  all  arguments,  drawn  from 
analogy,  are  ftill  the  weaker,  the  greater  dif- 
parity  there  is  between  the  things  compared  ; 
and  therefore  muft  be  weakeft  of  all  when  wc 
compare  body  with  mind  becaufe  there  are 
no  two  things  in  nature  more  unlike, 

There  is  no  fiibjed:  in  which  men  have  al- 
ways been  fo  prone  to  form  their  notions  by 
analogies  of  this  kind,  as  in  what  relates  to  the 
mind.  We  form  an  early  acquaintance  v/ith 
material  things  by  means  of  our  fenfes,  and 
are  bred  up  in  a  conftant  familiarity  with  them^ 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  meafure  all  things  by  them ; 
and  to  afcribe  to  things  moft  remote  from  mat- 
ter, the  qualities  that  belong  to  material  things* 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  mankind  have,  in  all 
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ages,  been  fo  prone  to  conceive  the  mind  itfelf 
to  be  fome  fubtile  kind  of  matter :  That  they 
have  been  difpofed  to  afcribe  human  figure, 
and  human  organs,    not   only  to  angels,  but 
even  to  the  Deity.     Though  we  are  confcious 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  when  they 
are  exerted,    and   are  capable  of  attending  to 
them,  fo  as  to  form  a  diflind  notion  of  them  ; 
this  is  fo  difficult  a  work  to  men,  whofe  atten- 
tion is  conftantly  folicited  by  external  objedts, 
that  we  give  them  names  from  things  that  are 
famiUar,  and  which  are  conceived  to  have  fome 
fimilitude  to  them ;  and  the  notions  we  form 
of  them  are  no  lefs  analogical  than  the  names 
we  give  them.     Almofl   all   the   words,    by 
which  we  exprefs  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
are  borrowed  from  material  objefts.     To  un- 
derftand,  to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  compre- 
hend, to  deliberate,  to  infer,  and  many  others, 
are  words  of  this  kind  ;  fo  that  the  very  lan- 
guage of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the  operati- 
ons of  our  minds,  is  analogical.     Becaufe  bo- 
dies are  afFefted  only  by  contact  and  preffure, 
we  are  apt  to  conceive,  that  what  is  an  imme- 
diate objed  of  thought,  and  affe£ls  the  mind, 
muft  be  in  contact  with  it,  and  make  fome  im- 
preffion  upon  it.     When  we  imagine  any  thing, 
the  very  word  leads  us  to  think  that  there  muft 
be  fome  image  in  the  mind  of  the  thing  con- 
ceived.    It  is  evident,    that  thefe  notions  are 
drawn  from  fome  fimilitude  conceived  between 
body  and  mind,    and  between  the  properties 
of  body  and  the  operations  of  mind. 

To  illuftrate  more  fully  that  analogical  rea- 
foning  from  a  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  mind  to 
body,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  moft  fruitful 
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fource  of  error  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  C  HAP. 
our  minds,  I  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  it.  IV. 

When  a  man  is  urged  by  contrary  motives,' 
thofe  on  one  hand  inciting  him  to  do  fome 
aftion,  thofe  on  the  other  to  forbear  it ;  he 
dehberates  about  it,  and  at  laft  refolves  to  do 
it,  or  not  to  do  it.  The  contrary  motives  are 
here  compared  to  the  weights  in  the  oppofite 
fcales  of  a  balance ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps 
any  inftance  that  can  be  named  of  a  more  fl:ri- 
king  analogy  between  body  and  mind.  Hence 
the  phrafes  of  weighing  motives,  of  delibera- 
ting upon  attions,  are  common  to  all  lan- 
guages.   ^ 

From  this  analogy,  lome  Philofophers  draw 
very  important  conclufions.  They  fay,  that, 
as  the  balance  cannot  incline  to  one  fide  more 
than  the  other,  when  the  oppofite  weights  are 
equal  j  fo  a  man  cannot  poffibly  determine 
himfelf  if  the  motives  on  both  hands  are  equal ; 
and  as  the  balance  muft  necelfarily  turn  to  that 
fide  which  has  moft:  weight,  fo  the  man  muft: 
necelfarily  be  determined  to  that  hand  where 
the  motive  is  ftrongeft.  And  on  this  founda- 
tion fome  of  the  fchoolmen  maintained,  that, 
if  a  hungry  afs  were  placed  between  two  bun- 
dles of  hay  equally  inviting,  the  beafl:  muft: 
ftand  ftill  and  ftarve  to  death,  being  unable  to 
turn  to  either,  becaufe  there  are  equal  motives 
to  both.  This  is  an  inftance  of  that  analogical 
reafoning,  which  I  conceive  ought  never  to  be 
trufted :  For  the  analogy  between  a  balance 
and  a  man  deliberating,  though  one  of  the 
ft:rongeft  that  can  be  found  between  matter  and 
mind,  is  too  weak  to  Ifupport  any  argument. 
A  piece  of  dead  inadive  matter,  and  an  adive 
intelligent  being,  are  things  very  unlike  ;  and 

becaufe 
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CHAP,  becaufe  the  one  would  remain  it  refC  in  a  ccr- 
rv.       tain  cafe,    it   does  not  follow  that  the  other 

^'''''  ^  would  be  inactive  in  a  cafe  fomewhat  fimilar. 
The  argument  is  no  better  than  this,  that,  be- 
caufe a  dead  animal  moves  only  as  it  is  pufhed, 
and,  if  pufhed  with  equal  force  in  contrary  di- 
reftions,  muft  remain  at  reft ;  therefore  the 
fame  thing  muft  happen  to  a  living  animal ; 
for  furely  the  fimilitude  between  a  dead  animal 
and  a  living,  is  as  great  as  that  between  a 
balance  and  a  man. 

The  conclufion  I  would  draw  from  all  that 
has  been  faid  on  analogy,  is,  that,  in  our  en- 
quiries concerning  the  mind,  and  its  operati- 
ons, we  ought  never  to  truft  to  reafonings, 
drawn  from  fome  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  body 
to  mind  ;  and  that  we  ought  to  be  very  much 
upon  our  guard,  that  we  be  not  impofed  upon 
by  thofc  analogical  terms  and  phrafes,  by 
which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  exprcffed 
in  all  languages. 


CHAP.         V. 

0/  the  proper  Means   of  k7iowtng  the  Opera" 
tiom  of  the  Mind* 

SINCE   we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to 
hypothefes,  and  to  be  very  fufpicious  of 
analogical   reafoning,    it    may  be  aiked  from 
what  fourcc  muft  the  knowledge  of  the  mind 
and  its  faculties,  be  drawn  ? 

I  anfwer,  the  chief  and  proper  fource  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge  is  accurate  refledion 
upon  the  operations  of  our  own  minds.  Of 
this  fource  we  fhall  fpeak  more  fully,  after 

making 
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making  folne  remarks  upon  two  others  that  CHAP. 
may  be  fubfervient  to  it.  The  firft  of  them  is  *  ^ 
attention  to  the  flrudure  of  language. 

The  language  of  mankind  is  expreffive  of 
their  thoughts,  and  of  the  various  operations 
of  their  minds.  The  various  operations  of  the 
underftanding,  will,  and  paffions,  which  are 
common  to  mankind,  have  various  forms  of 
fpeech  correfponding  to  them  in  all  languages, 
which  are  the  figns  of  them,  and  by  which  they 
are  exprelTcd  :  And  a  due  attention  to  the  figns 
may,  in  many  cafes,  give  confiderable  light  to 
the  things  fignified  by  them. 

There  are  in  all  languages  modes  of  fpeech, 
by  which  men  fignify  their  judgment,  or  give 
their  teftimony ;  by  which  they  accept  or  re- 
fufe  ;  by  which  they  alk  information  or  advice ; 
by  which  they  command,  or  threaten,  or  fup- 
plicate ;  by  which  they  plight  their  faith  in  pro- 
mifes  or  contracts.  If  fuch  operations  were 
not  common  to  mankind,  we  fliould  not  find 
in  all  languages  forms  of  fpeech,  by  which 
they  are  expreifed. 

All  languages,  indeed,  have  their  imperfec- 
tions ;  they  can  never  be  adequate  to  all  the 
varieties  of  human  thought ;  and  therefore 
things  may  be  really  diftinft  in  their  nature, 
and  capable  of  being  diflinguifhed  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  are  not  diflinguifhed  in  com- 
mon language.  We  can  only  expe£l,  in  the 
ftrufture  of  languages,  thofe  diflinOiions  which 
all  mankind  in  the  common  bufmefs  of  life 
have  occafion  to  make. 

There  may  be  pecuHarities  In  a  particular 
language,  of  the  caufes  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant, and  from  which,  therefore,  we  can  draw 
no  conclufion.     But  whatever  we  find  common 

to 
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C  H  A  P.to  all  languages,  mud  have  a  common  caufc ; 
^       mufl  be  owing  to  fomc  common  notion  or  fen- 

'^''T  '^  timent  of  the  human  mind. 

We  gave  foine  examples  of  this  before,  and 
fhall  here  add  another.  All  languages  have  a 
plural  number  in  many  of  their  nouns  ;  from 
which  we  may  inier,  that  all  men  have  notions, 
not  of  individual  things  only,  but  of  attributes, 
or  things  which  are  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals ;  for  no  individual  can  have  a  plural 
number. 

Another  fource  of  information  in  this  fubje£l, 
is  a  due  attention  to  the  courfe  of  human  acti- 
ons and  conduct.  The  actions  of  men  are 
effeds :  Their  fentiments,  their  paffions,  and 
their  affeftions,  are  the  caufes  of  thofe  effeds; 
and  we  may.  in  many  cafes  form,  a  judgment 
of  the  caufe  from  the  effed. 

The  behaviour  of  parents  towards  their  chil- 
dren gives  fufficient  evidence,  even  to  thofe 
who  never  had  children,  that  the  parental  affec- 
tion is  common  to  mankind.  It  is  eafy  to  fee, 
from  the  general  coudutt  of  men,  what  are 
the  natural  objedts  of  their  efteem,  their  admi- 
ration, their  love,  their  approbation,  their  re- 
fentment,  and  of  all  their  other  original  difpofi- 
tions.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  condud  of  men 
in  all  ages,  that  man  is  by  his  nature  a  focial 
animal;  that  he  delights  to  aifociate  with  his 
fpecies;  to  converfe,  and  to  exchange  good 
offices  with  them. 

Not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  opinions 
of  men  may  iometimes  give  light  into  the  frame 
of  the  human  mind.  The  opinions  of  men 
may  be  confidered  as  the  eflects  of  their  intel- 
IcOual  powers,  as  their  [adions  arc  the  eiTcds 
of  their  a(5tive  principles.     Even  the  prejudices 

and 
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and  errors  of  mankind,  when  they  are  general,  C  H  A  P. 
muft  have  fome  caufe  no  lefs  general ;  the  dif-      ^^• 
covery  of  which  will  tlirow  fome  light  upon 
the  frame  of  the  human  underflanding. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  the  principal  ufe  of  the 
hiftory  of  philofophy.  When  we  trace  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  various  'philGfophical  opinions  that 
have  fprung  up  among  thinking  men,  we  are 
led  into  a  labyrinth  of  fanciful  opinions,  con- 
tradictions, and  abfurdities,  intermixed  with; 
fome  truths ;  yet  we  may  fometimes  find  a  clue 
to  lead  us  through  the  feveral  windings  of  this 
labyrinth:  We  may  find  that  point  of  view 
which  prefented  things  to  the  author  of  the 
fyftem,  in  the  light  in  which  they  appeared  to 
him.  This  will  often  give  a  confiftency  to 
things  feemingly  contradiftory,  and  fome  de- 
gree of  probability  to  thofe  that  appeared 
mod  fanciful.     . 

The  hiftory  of  philofophy,  confidered  as  a 
map  of  the  intelledlual  operations  of  men  of 
genius,  muft  always  be  entertaining,  arid  may 
fometimes  give  us  views  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  which  could  not  eafily  be  had  any 
Other  way.  - 

I  return  to  what  I  mentioned  as  the  main 
fource  of  information  on  this  fubjed;  attentive 
fefleclion  upon  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds.  - 

All  the  notions  we  have  of  mind,  and  of  its 
operations,  are,  by  Mr.  Locke,  called  ideas 
of  reflexion.  A  man  may  have  as  diftin^l  no- 
tions of  remembrance,  of  judgment,  of  will, 
of  defire,  as  he  has  of  any  objed  whatever. 
Such  notions,  as  Mr.  Locke  juftly  obferves, 
are  got  by  the  power  of  refledion.     But  what 

is 
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C  H  A  P.  Js  this  power  of  reflexion  ?  It  is,  fays  the  fame 
^*      author,  "  that  power  by  which  the  mind  turns 

its  views  inward,  and  obferves  its  own  acli- 
"  ons  and  operations.'*  He  obferves  elfe- 
where,  "  That  the  underflanding,  Hke  the 
**  eye,  whilft  it  makes  us  fee  and  perceive  all 
*'  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itfelf ;  and 
*'  that  it  requires  art  and  pains  to  fet  it  at  a 
*'  diftance,  and  make  it  its  own  objecl." 
Cicero  hath  exprefled  this  fentiment  mod 
beautifully.     Tufc.  I.  28. 

This  power  of  the  underflanding  to  make  its 
own  operations  its  object,  to  attend  to  them, 
and  examine  them  on  all  fides,  is  the  power  of 
reflection,  by  which  alone  we  can  have  any 
diftincl  notion  of  the  powers  of  our  own,  or 
of  other  minds. 

This  refledion  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  confcioufncfs,  with  which  it  is  too  often 
confounded,  even  by  Mr.  Locke.  All  men 
are  confcious  of  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  at  all  times,  while  they  are  awake ; 
but  there  are  few  who  rcfled  upon  them,  or 
make  them  objedls  of  thought. 

From  infancy,  till  we  come  to  the  years  of 
underftanding,  we  are  employed  folely  about 
external  objects.  And,  although  the  mind  is 
confcious  of  its  operations,  it  does  not  attend 
to  them  ;  its  attention  ivS  turned  Iblely  to  the 
external  objects,  about  which  thofe  operations 
are  employed.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  angry,  he 
is  confcious  of  his  paflion  ;  but  his  attention  is 
turned  to  the  perfon  who  offended  him,  and 
the  circumflances  of  the  offence,  while  the 
pallion  of  anger  is  not  in  the  leafl  the  object  of 
his  attention. 

I  conceive, 
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I  conceive,  this  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  difFe-C  HAP, 
rence  between  confcioufnefs  of  the  operations  ^' 
of  our  minds,  and  refledion  upon  them  j 
afld  to  fhew  that  we  may  have  the  former  with- 
out any  degree  of  the  latter.  The  difference 
between  confcioufnefs  and  refiedion,  is  like  to 
the  difference  between  a  fuperficial  view  of  an 
objed  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  while 
we  are  engaged  about  fomething  elfe,  and  that 
attentive  examination  which  we  give  to  an  ob*. 
je6t  when  we  are  wholly  employed  in  furveying 
it.  Attention  is  a  voluntary  ad;  it  requires 
ian  adive  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it; 
and  it  may  be  continued  as  long  as  we  will; 
but  confcioufnefs  is  involuntary  and  of  no  con- 
tinuance, changing  with  every  thought. 

The  power  of  refledion  upon  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds  does  not  appear  at  all  in 
children.  Men  muft  be  come  to  fome  ripenefs 
of  underflanding  before  they  are  capable  of  it. 
Of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  feems 
to  be  the  lafl  that  unfolds  itfelf.  Mofl  men 
feem  incapable  of  acquiring  it  in  any  confider- 
able  degree.  Like  all  our  other  powers,  it  is 
greatly  improved  by  exercife;  and  until  a  man 
has  got  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind,  he  can  never  have  clear  and 
diftind  notions  of  them,  nor  form  any  fleady 
judgment  concerning  them.  His  opinions  muft 
be  borrowed  from  others,  his  notions  confufed 
and  indiflind,  and  he  may  eafily  be  led  to 
fwallow  very  grofs  abfurdities.  To  acquire 
this  habit,  is  a  work  of  time  and  labour,  even 
in  thofe  who  begin  it  early,  and  whofe  natural 
talents  are  tolerably  fitted  for  it ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty will  be  daily  diminifhing,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  is  great.     They  will  thereby  be 

enabled 
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C  HA  P  enabled  to  think  with  precifion  and  accuracy 
on  every  fubjeft,  efpecially  on  thofe  fubjefts 
that  arc  more  abilra£t.  They  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  themfelves  in  many  important  points, 
wherein  others  mud  blindly  follow  a  leader. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  l)'iffici(lty  of  attending  to  the  Operations 
of  our  own  Minds. 

THE  difficulty  of  attending  to  our  mental 
operations  ought  to  be  well  underflood, 
and  juftly  cftimated,  by  thofe  who  would  make 
any  progrefs  in  this  fcience;  that  they  may 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  exf)e£l  fuccefs  with- 
out pains  and  application  of  thought ;  nor,  on 
the  other,  be  difcouraged,  by  conceiving  that 
the  obftacles  that  lie  in  the  way  are  infuperable, 
and  that  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  attained  iii 
it.  I  fliall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  caufes  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  effeds  that 
have  arifen  from  it,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  both. 

1.  The  number  and  quick  fucceffion  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind  make  it  difficult  to  give 
due  attention  to  them.  It  is  well  known,  that 
if  a  great  number  of  objecls  be  prefentcd  in 
quick  fucceffion,  even  to  the  eye,  they  are  con- 
founded in  the  memory  and  imagination.  We 
retain  a  confufed  notion  of  the  whole,  and  a 
more  confufed  one  of  the  fevcral  parts,  efpe- 
cially if  they  are  obje£ls  to  which  we  have  ne- 
ver before  given  particular  attention.  No  fuc- 
ceffion can  be  more  quick  than  that  of  thought. 
The  mind  is  bufy  while  we  are  awake,  conti- 
nually 
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nually  paffing  from  one  thought ^  and  one  ope-  CHAP, 
ration,  to  another.     The  fcene   is  conftantly      V^' 
Ihifting.     Every  man  will   be  fenfible  of  this,  '~^*'~ 
who  tries  but  for  one  minute  to  keep  the  fame 
thought  in  his   imagination,  without  addition 
or  variation.     He  will  find  it  impoffible  to  keep 
the  fcene  of  his  imagination  fixed.     Other  ob- 
jefts  will  intrude  without  being  called,  and  all 
he  can  do  is  to  reje£l  thefe  intruders  as  quickly 
as  poffible,  and  return  to  his  principal  objeft. 

2i  In  this  exercife,  we  go  contrary  to  habits 
which  have  been  early  acquired,  and  confirmed 
by  long  unvaried  praftice.  From  infancy,  we 
are  accuftomed  to  attend  to  objefts  of  fenfe, 
and  to  them  only ;  and,  when  fenfible  objedis 
have  got  fuch  flrong  hold  of  the  attention  by 
confirmed  habit,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difpoffefs  them. 
When  we  grow  up,  a  variety  of  external  ob- 
jedis  folicits  our  attention,  excites  our  curiofity, 
engages  our  afte£lions,  or  touches  our  paflions; 
and  the  conftant  round  of  employment,  about 
external  objeds,  draws  off  the  mind  from  at- 
tending to  itfelf ;  fo  that  nothing  is  more  juft 
than  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Locke  before 
mentioned,  "  That  the  underftanding,  like 
"  the  eye,  while  it  furveys  all  the  objeds  a- 
"  round  it,  commonly  takes  no  notice  of  it- 
"  felf." 

3.  The  operations  of  the  niind,  from  their 
very  nature,  lead  the  mind  to  give  its  attention 
to  fome  other  objedl.  Our  fenfations,  as  will 
be  fhown  afterwards,  are  natural  figns,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  things  fignified  by 
them;  fo  much,  that  mod  of  them,  and  thofe 
the  mod  frequent  and  familiar,  have  no  name 
in  any  language.  In  perception,  memory, 
judgment,  imagination,   and  reafoning,  there 

Vol.  I.  F  is 
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C  H  A  P.  is  an  object  diftlncl  from  the  operation  Itfelf; 
_  •  and,  while  we  are  led  by  a  flrong  impulfe  to 
attend  to  the  objed,  the  operation  efcapes  our 
notice.  Our  paflions,  affections,  and  all  our 
adlive  powers,  have,  in  like  manner,  their  ob- 
jects which  engrofs  our  attention,  and  divert 
it  from  the  pailion  itfelf. 

4.  To  this  we  may  add  a  jufl:  obfervation 
made  by  Mr.  Hume,  That,  when  the  mind  is 
agitated  by  any  paflion,  as  foon  as  we  turn  our 
attention  from  the  object  to  the  paflion  itfelf, 
the  paflion  fubfides  or  vaniflies,  and  by  that 
means  efcapes  our  enquiry.  This,  indeed,  is 
common  to  almofl;  every  operation  of  the  mind : 
When  it  is  exerted,  we  are  confcious  of  it; 
but  then  we  do  not  attend  to  the  operation, 
but  to  its  objeiSl.  When  the  mind  is  drawn 
off"  from  the  object  to  attend  to  its  own  ope- 
ration, that  operation  ceafes,  and  efcapes  our 
notice. 

5.  As  it  is  not  fufficlent  to  the  difcovery  of 
mathematical  truths,  that  a  man  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  mathematical  figures ;  as  it  is  necefllary 
that  he  fliould  have  the  ability  to  diftinguifli  ac- 
curately things  that  differ,  and  to  difcern  clear- 
ly the  various  relations  of  the  quantities  he 
compares;  an  abihty  which,  though  much 
greater  in  thofe  who  have  the  force  of  genius 
than  in  others,  yet  even  in  them  requires  ex- 
ercife  and  habit  to  bring  it  to  maturity: 
So,  in  order  to  difcover  the  truth  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  be  able  to  give  attention  to 
them;  he  mufl:  have  the  ability  to  difl^inguifh 
accurately  their  minute  difi'erences;  to  relolve 
and  analyfe  complex  operations  into  their  Am- 
ple  ingredients;    to  unfold  the  ambiguity  of 

words, 
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words,  which  in  this  fcience  is  greater  than  inC  H  A  P. 
any  other,  and  to  give  them  the  fame  accuracy       ^^• 
iand  precifion  that   mathematical  terms  have.    "'^ 
For,  indeed,  the  ferae   precifion  in  the  ufe  of 
words;  the  fame  cool  attention  to  the  minute 
differences  of  things;  the   fame  talent  for  ab- 
ftradion  and   analyfmg,  which  fits   a  man  for 
the  fludy  of  mathematics,  is  no  lefs   neceffary 
in  this.     But  there   is  this  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two   fciences,    that  the   objects  of 
mathematics  being  things  external  to  the  mind, 
it  is  much  more  eafy  to  attend  to  them,  and 
fix  them   fteadily  in  the  imagination. 

The  difficulty  attending  our  enquiries  into 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  ferves  to  account  for 
fome  events  refpe6ting  this  branch  of  philofo- 
phy,  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned. 

While  mofl  branches  of  fcience  have,  either 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  been  highly 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  perfection,  this  remains,  to  this  day, 
in  a  very  low  ftate,  and  as  it  were  in  its  in» 
fancy. 

Every  fcience  invented  by  men  mufl  have  its 
beginning  and  its  progrefs ;  and,  from  various 
caufes,  it  may  happen  that  one  fcience  fhall  be 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  maturity,  while 
another  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  maturity  of 
a  fcience  may  be  judged  of  by  this:  When  it 
contains  a  fyltem  of  principles,  and  conclufions 
drawn  from  them,  which  are  fo  firmly  efla- 
blifhed,  that,  among  thinking  and  intelligent 
men,  there  remains  no  doubt  or  difpute  about 
them;  fo  that  thofe  who  come  after  may  raife 
the  fuperflrufture  higher,  but  fliall  never  be 
able  to  overturn  what  is  already  built,  in  order 
to  begin  on  a  new  foundation. 

Geometry  feems  to  have  been  in  its  infancy 

about  the  time  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras; 

F  2  becaufe 
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CHAP,  bccaufe  many  of  the  elementary  propofitions, 
^^-      on  which  the  whole  fcience  is  built,  are  afcribed 

^"''^''^^  to  them  as  the  inventors.  Euclid's  Elements, 
wnich  were  written  fome  ages  after  Pytha- 
goras, exhibit  a  fyftem  of  geometry  which 
deferves  the  name  of  a  fcience ;  and  though 
great  additions  have  been  made  by  Appollo- 
Nius,  Archimedes,  Pappus,  and  others  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  and  flill  greater  by  the  mo- 
derns; yet  what  was  laid  down  in  Euclid's 
Elements  was  never  fet  afide.  It  remains  as 
the  firm  foundation  of  all  future  fuperftruftures 
in  that  fcience. 

Natural  philofophy  remained  in  its  infant 
ftate  near  two  thoufand  years  after  geometry 
had  attained  to  its  manly  form :  For  natural 
philofophy  feems  not  to  have  been  built  on  a 
flable  foundation,  nor  carried  to  any  degree 
of  maturity,  till  the  lafl:  century.  The  fyftem 
of  Des  Cartes,  which  was  all  hypothefis, 
prevailed  in  the  moft  enlightened  part  of  Europe 
till  towards  the  end  of  laft  century.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  the  merit  of  giving  the  form  of 
a  fcience  to  this  branch  of  philofophy;  and  it 
need  not  appear  furpriftng,  if  the  philofophy  of 
the  human  mind  ftiould  be  a  century  or  two 
later  in  being  brought  to  maturity. 

It  has  received  great  acceffions  from  the  la- 
bours of  feveral  modern  authors  ;  and  perhaps 
•wants  little  more  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a 
fcience,  but  to  be  purged  of  certain  hypothe- 
fes,  which  have  impofed  on  fome  of  the  moft 
acute  writers  on  this  fubjed,  and  led  them  into 
downright  fcepticifm. 

What  the  ancients  have  delivered  to  us  con- 
cerning the  mind,  and  its  operations,  isalmoft 
entirely  drawn,  not  from  accurate  reflection, 

but 
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but  from  fome  conceived  analogy  between  bo-  CHAP, 
dy  and  mind.     And  although  the  modern  au-      ^'• 
thors  I  formerly  named  have  given  more  atten-      ''  ^ 
tiontothe  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and 
by  that  means  have  made  important  difcoveries ; 
yet,  by  retaining  fome  of  the  ancient  analogi- 
cal notions,  their  difcoveries  have  been   lefs 
ufeful  than  they  might  have  been,  and  have  led 
to  fcepticifm. 

It  may  happen  in  fcience,  as  in  building, 
that  an  error  in  the  foundation  fhall  weaken 
the  whole  ;  and  the  farther  the  building  is  car- 
ried on,  this  weaknefs  fhall  become  the  more 
apparent  and  the  more  threatening.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  feems  to  have  happened  in 
our  fyflems  concerning  the  mind.  The  accef- 
fion  they  have  received  by  modern  difcoveries, 
though  very  important  in  itfelf,  has  thrown 
darknefs  and  obfcurity  upon  the  whole,  and 
has  led  men  rather  to  fcepticifm  than  to  know- 
ledge. This  mufl  be  owing  to  fome  fundamen- 
tal errors  that  have  not  been  obferved;  and 
when  thefe  are  correded,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
will  have  their  due  effe£l:. 

The  laft  effect  I  obferve  of  the  difficulty  of 
enquiries  into  the  powers  of  the  mind,  is,  that 
there  is  no  other  part  of  human  knowledge,  in 
which  ingenious  authors  have  been  fo  apt  to 
run  into  ftrange  paradoxes,  and  even  into  grofs 
abfurdities. 

When  we  find  Philofophers  maintaining  that 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire,  nor  colour  in  the 
rainbow:  When  we  find  the  gravefl  Philofo- 
phers, from  Des  Cartes  down  to  Bifhop 
Berkeley,  muftering  up  arguments  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  a  material  world,  and  unable 

tQ 
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C  H  AP-to  find  any  that  will  bear  examination:  When 
^^-      ^we  find  Bifliop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume,  the 
acuteft  Metaphyficians  of  the  age,  maintaining 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter  in  the  uni- 
verfe:  That   fun,  moon,  and   ftars,  the  earth 
which  we   inhabit,  our  own  bodies,  and  thofe 
of  our  friends,  are  only    ideas  in   our  minds, 
and  have  no  exiftence  but  in  thought:  When 
we  find  the  laft:  maintaining  that  there  is  neither 
body  nor    mind;   nothing    in  nature  but  ideas 
and    impreffions,    without    any   fubftance    on 
which  they  are  imprcffcd:  That  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty,' nor  indeed  probability,  even  in  mathe- 
matical axioms:  1  fay,  when  we  confider  fuch 
extravagancies   of   many   of  the   mofl  acute 
writers  on  this  fubjecl,  we  may  be  apt  to  think 
the  whole  to  be  only  a  dream  of  fanciful  men, 
who   have  entangled   themfelves  in  cobwebs 
fpun  out  of  their  own  brain.     But  we  ought 
to  confider,  that  the  more   clofely  and  ingeni- 
oufly  men   reafon   from  falfe    principles,   the 
more   abfurdities  they  will  be  led   into;    and 
when  fuch    abfurdities  help  to  bring  to  light 
the  falfe  principles  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
they  may  be  the  more  eafily  forgiven. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 

CHAP.     VII. 

Divi/toJi  of  the  Powers  of  the  Mind, 

THE  powers  of  the  mind  are  fo  many,  fo 
various,  and  fo  connected  and  compli- 
cated in  mofl  of  its  operations,  that  there  ne- 
ver has  been  any  divifion  of  them  propofed 
which  is  not  liable  to  confiderable  objetiions. 
W^e  fliall  therefore  take  that  general  divifion 
which  is  the  mod  common,  into  the  powers  of 
underfianding  and  thofe  of  will.  Under  the 
will  we  comprehend  our  active  powers,  and  all 
that  lead  to  adion,  or  influence  the  mind  to 
aft;  fuch  as,  appetites,  palTions,  affedions. 
The  underfianding  comprehends  our  contemr 
plative  powers;  by  which  we  perceive  objefts ; 
by  which  we  conceive  or  remember  them;  by 
which  we  analyfe  or  compound  them;  and  by 
which  we  judge  and  reafon  concerning  themr 

Although  this  general  divifion  may  be  of 
ufe  in  order  to  our  proceeding  more  metho- 
dically in  our  fubje£t,  we  are  not  to  underftand 
it  as  if,  in  thofe  operations  which  are  afcribed 
to  the  underfianding,  there  were  no  exertion 
of  will  or  activity,  or  as  if  the  underfianding 
were  not  employed  in  the  operations  afcribed 
to  the  will ;  for  I  conceive  there  is  no  operati- 
on of  the  underfianding  wherein  the  mind  is 
not  aftive  in  fome  degree.  AVe  have  fome 
command  over  our  thoughts,  and  can  attend 
to  this  or  to  that,  of  many  obje6ls  which  pre- 
fcnt  themfelves  to  our  fenfes,  to  our  memory, 
or  to  our  imagination.  We  can  furvey  an  ob- 
jed  on  this  fide  or  that,  fuperficially  or  accu- 
rately, 
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CHA  P.rately,  for  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time;  fo  that 
^"'  our  contemplative  powers  are  under  the  guid- 
ance and  dircdlion  of  the  adtive  ;  and  the  for- 
mer never  purfue  their  object  without  being  led 
and  directed,  urged  or  retrained  by  the  latter; 
And  becaufe  the  underflanding  is  always  more 
or  lefs  directed  by  the  will,  mankind  have  a- 
fcribcd  fome  degree  of  activity  to  the  mind  in 
its  intelleftual  operations,  as  wtU  as  in  thofe 
which  belong  to  the  will,  and  have  expreifecj 
them  by  adive  verbs,  fuch  as  feeing,  hearing, 
judging,  reafoning,  and  the  like. 

And  as  the  mind  exerts  fome  degree  of  a£li- 
vity  even  in  the  operations  of  underftanding, 
fo  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  a£l  of  will 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  fome  a6t  of  un- 
derftanding.  Ihe  will  m.ufl  have  an  object, 
and  that  object  mufl  be  apprehended  or  con- 
ceived in  the  underflanding.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  remembered,  that  in  moft,  if  not  all  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  both  faculties  concur;  and 
we  range  the  operation  under  that  faculty  which 
hath  the  largeft  (hare  in  it. 

The  intelledual  powers  are  commonly  di- 
vided into  fimple  apprehenfion,  judgment,  and 
reafoning.  As  this  divifion  has  in  its  favour 
the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  of  a  very  ge- 
neral reception,  it  would  be  improper  to  fet  it 
afide  without  giving  any  reafon ;  I  fhall  there- 
fore explain  it  briefly,  and  give  the  reafons  why 
I  chufe  to  follow  another. 

It  may  be  obfcryed,  that,  without  apprehen- 
fion of  the  objeds,  concerning  which  we  judge, 
there  can  be  no  judgment;  as  little  can  there 
be  reafoning  without  both  apprehenfion  and 
judgment:  Thefe  three  operations,  therefore, 
are  not   independent  of  each  other.     The  fe- 

cond 
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;Cond  includes  the  firft,  and  the  third  includes^  ^^  ^• 
both  the  firft  and  fecond :  But  the  firft  may  be  ^_^,__^ 
exercifed  without  either  of  the  other  two.  It 
is  on  that  account  called  fimple  apprehenfion; 
that  is,  apprehenfion  unaccompanied  with  any 
judgment  about  the  object  apprehended.  This 
fimple  apprehenfion  of  an  obje£t  is,  in  com- 
mon language,  called  having  a  notion^  or  having 
a  conception  of  the  objeft,  and  by  late  authors 
is  called  having  an  idea  of  it.  In  fpeaking,  it 
is  exprelfed  by  a  word,  or  by  a  part  of  a  pro- 
pofition,  without  that  compofition  and  ftrufture 
which  makes  a  ^complete  fentence;  as  a  man, 
a  man  of  fortune.  Such  words,  taken  by  them- 
felves,  fignify  fimple  apprehcnfions.  They  nei- 
ther affirm  nor  deny ;  they  imply  no  judgment 
or  opinion  of  the  thing  fignified  by  them,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be  either  true  or 

ifalfe.  

The  fecond  operation  in  this  divifion  hjudg' 
me?it;  in  which,  fay  the  Philofophers,  there 
muft  be  two  objeds  of  thought  compared,  and 
fome  agreement  or  difagreement,  or,  in  gene- 
ral, fome  relation  difcerned  between  them ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  there  is  an  opinion  or 
belief  of  that  relation  which  we  difcern.  This 
operation  is  expreffed  in  fpeech  by  a  propofition, 
in  which  fome  relation  between  the  things  com- 
pared is  affirmed  or  denied:  As  when  we  fay, 
Jill  men  are  fallible. 

Truth  and  falfehood  are  qualities  which  be- 
long to  judgment  only:  or  to  propofitions  by 
which  judgment  is  expreffed.  Every  judgment, 
every  opinion,  and  every  propofition,  is  either 
true  or  falfe.  But  words  which  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  any  thing,  can  have  neither  of  thofe 
qualities i  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  fimple 

apprehcnfions. 
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CH  A  p.apprehenfions,    which   are   fignified  by   fuch 
^"*     words. 

^'''"^'""*'  The  third  operation  is  reafoning;  in  which, 
from  two  or  more  judgments,  we  draw  a  con- 
clufion. 

This  divifion  of  our  intelle£lual  powers  cor- 
refponds  perfedly  with  the  account  commonly 
given  by  Philofophers,  of  the  fucceffive  fteps 
by  which  the  mind  proceeds  in  the  acquifition 
of  its  knowledge;  which  are  thefe  three  :  Firjl, 
by  the  fenfes,  or  by  other  means,  it  is  furniflied 
with  various  fnnple  apprehenfions,  notions  or 
ideas.  Thefe  are  the  materials  which  nature 
gives  it  to  work  upon;  and  from  the  fimple 
ideas  it  is  furnifiied  with  by  nature,  it  forms 
various  others  more  complex.  Secondly,  by 
comparing  its  ideas,  and  by  perceiving  their 
agreements  and  difagreements,  it  forms  its 
judgments.  And,  lajily,  from  two  or  more 
judgments,  it  deduces  conclufions  of  reafoning. 
Now,  if  all  our  knowledge  is  got  by  a  pro- 
cedure of  this  kind,  certainly  the  threefold  di- 
vifion of  the  powers  of  underflanding,  into 
fmiple  apprehenfion,  judgment  and  reafoning, 
is  the  mofl  natural,  and  the  mod  proper,  that 
can  be  devifed.  This  theory  and  that  divifion 
are  fo  clofely  connected,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  which  of  them  has  given  rife  to  the  other; 
and  they  muft  ftand  or  fall  together.  But  if  all 
our  knowledge  is  not  got  by  a  procefs  of  this 
kind ;  if  there  arc  other  avenues  of  knowledge 
befides  the  comparing  our  ideas,  and  perceiv- 
ing their  agreements  and  difagreements,  it  is 
probable  that  there  may  be  operations  of  the 
underltanding  which  cannot  be  properly  re- 
duced under  any  of  the  three  that  have  been 
explained. 

Let 
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Let  us  confider  fome  of  the  mod  familiarC  H  A  P. 
operations  of  our  minds,  and  fee  to  which  of    ^^• 
the  three  they  belong.     I  begin  with  confci- 
oufnefs.     1  know  that  I  think,  and  this  of  all 
knowledge  is  the  mod  certain.     Is  that  opera- 
tion of  my  mind,  which  gives  me  this  certain 
knowledge,  to  be  called  limple  apprehenfion? 
No,  furely.     Simple  apprehenfion  neither  af- 
firms nor  denies.     It  will  not  be  faid  that  it  is 
by  reafoning  that  I  know  that  I  think.     It  re- 
mains, therefore,  that  it  muft  be  by  judgment, 
that  is,  according  to  the  account  given  of  judg- 
ment, by  comparing  two  ideas,  and  perceiving 
the  agreement   between  them.     But  what  are 
the  ideas  compared?  They  muft  be  the  idea  of 
myfelf,  and  the  idea  of  thought,  for  they  are 
the  terms  of  the  propofition  /  think.     Accord- 
ing to  this  account  then,  firft,  I  have  the  idea 
of  myfelf,  and  the  idea  of  thought;  then,  by 
comparing  thefe   two  ideas,  I  perceive  that  I 
think. 

Let  any  man  who  is  capable  of  reflection 
judge  for  himfelf,  whether  it  is  by  an  operation 
of  this  kind  that  he  comes  to  be  convinced 
that  he  thinks  ?  To  me  it  appears  evident,  that 
the  convi6:ion  I  have  that  I  think,  is  not  got 
in  this  way  ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  either 
that  confcioufnefs  is  not  judgment,  or  that 
judgment  is  not  rightly  defined  to  be  the  per- 
ception of  fome  agreement  or  difagreement 
between  two  ideas. 

The  perception  of  an  object  by  my  fenfes, 
is  another  operation  of  the  underllanding.  I 
would  know  whether  it  be  fimple  apprehenfion, 
or  judgment,  or  reafoning.  It  is  not  fimple 
apprehenfion,  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  of  the 
exiflence  of  the  object  as  much  as  I  could  be 

by 
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C  H  A  P-by  demoiiflration.     It  is   not  judgment,  if  by 

^^^      judgment  be  meant  the  comparing  ideas,  and 

*"  '      '  perceiving   their  agreements  or  difagreements. 

it  is  not  reafoning,  becaufe  thofe  who   cannot 

reafon  can  perceive. 

I  fmd  the  fame  difficulty  in  claffing  memory 
under  any  of  the  operations  mentioned. 

There  is  not  a  more  fruitful  fource  of  error 
in  this  branch  of  philofophy,  than  divifions  of 
things  which   are  taken  to    be  complete   when 
they  are  not  really  fo.     To  make  a  perfect  di- 
vision of  any  clafs  of  things,  a  man  ought  to 
have  the  whole  under  his  view  at  once.     But 
the  greateft  capacity  very  often  is  not  fufficient 
for  this.     Some  thing  is  left  out  which  did  not 
come  under  the  Philofopher's  view   when  he 
made  his  divifion:  And  to  fuit  this  to  the  di- 
vifion,  it  mufl   be   made  what  nature  never 
made  it.     This  has  been  fo  common  a  fault  of 
Philofophers,  that  one  who  would  avoid  error 
ought  to   be  fufpicious  of  divifions,    though 
long  received,  and  of  great  authority,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  are  grounded  on  a  theory  that 
may  be  called  in  qucflion.     In  a  fubjeft  imper- 
fe<5lly  known,  we  ought  not  to  pretend  to  per- 
fcd:  divifions,  but  to  leave  room  for  fuch  ad- 
ditions or  alterations  as  a  more  perfed  view  of 
*■  the  fubjecl  may  afterwards  fuggeft. 

I  fliall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  powers  ot  the  human  un- 
dcrftanding.  I  Ihall  only  mention  thofe  which  I 
propofe  to  explain,  and  they  are  the  following; 

ly?.  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  our 
external  fcnfes.  2c//y,  Memory.  3^/v,  Con- 
ception. 4//'/)',  The  powers  of  refolving  and 
analyfmg  complex  objeds,  and  compounding 
thofe  that  are  more  fimple.     5r/;/v,  Judging. 
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ethly,  Reafoning.     Jthly,   Tafte.     %thly,  Mo-CHAP. 
ral  Perception  J  and,  /^  of  all,  Confcioufnefs.      ^^^■ 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  focial  Operations  of  Mind. 

1"^HERE  Is  another  divifion  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  which,  though  it  has  been, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  writers  on  this 
fubjedl,  becaufe  it  has  a  real  foundation  in  na- 
ture. Some  operations  of  our  minds,  from 
their  very  nature,  2ire  fecial^  others  zre  folitary. 

By  the  firft,  I  underftand  fuch  operations  as 
neceffarily  fuppofe  an  intercourfe  with  fome 
other  intelligent  being.  A  man  may  under- 
ftand and  will;  he  may  apprehend,  and  judge, 
and  reafon,  though  he  ftiould  know  of  no  in- 
telligent being  in  the  univerfe  befides  himfelf. 
But,  when  he  alks  information,  or  receives  it; 
when  he  bears  teftimony,  or  receives  the  tefti- 
mony  of  another;  when  he  afks  a  favour,  or 
accepts  one ;  when  he  gives  a  command  to  his 
fervant,  or  receives  one  from  a  fuperior  :  when 
he  plights  his  faith  in  a  promife  or  contract: 
thefe  are  adts  of  focial  intercourfe  between  in- 
telligent beings,  and  can  have  no  place  in  foli- 
tude.  They  fuppofe  underftanding  and  will; 
but  they  fuppofe  fomething  more,  which  is 
neither  underftanding  nor  will;  that  is,  fociety 
with  other  intelligent  beings.  They  may  be 
called  intelleftual,  becaufe  they  can  only  be  in 
intelleftual  beings :  But  they  are  neither  ftmple 
apprehenfion,  nor  judgment,  nor  reafoning,  nor 
are  they  any  combination  of  thefe  operations. 

To  afk  a  queftion,  is  as  fimple  an  operation 
as  to  judge  or  to  reafon;  yet  it  is  neither  judg- 
ment. 
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C  HA  P.  fnent^  nor  reafoning,  nor  fimple  apprehenfion, 
■  nor  is  it  any  compoiition  of  thcfe.  Teftiinony 
is  neither  fimple  apprehenfion,  nor  judgment, 
nor  reafoning.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a 
promife,  or  of  a  contract.  Thefe  atls  of  mind 
are  perfe£tly  underftood  by  every  man  of  com- 
rnon  underilanding;  but,  when  Philofophers 
attempt  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  their 
divifions,  by  analyfmg  them,  they  find  inex- 
plicable myfteries,  and  even  contradiftions,  in 
them.  One  may  fee  an  inflance  of  this,  of 
many  that  might  be  mentioned,  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Enquiry  concerning  the  principles  of  morals, 
feft.   3.  part  2.  note,  near  the  end. 

The  attempts  of  Philofophers  to  reduce  the 
focial  operations  under  the  common  philofophi- 
cal  divifions,  refemble  very  much  the  attempts 
of  fome  Philofophers  to  reduce  all  our  focial 
affeftions  to  certain  modifications  of  felf-love. 
The  Author  of  our  being  intended  us  to  be  fe- 
cial beings,  and  has,  for  that  end,  given  us  fo- 
cial intelleftual  powers,  as  well  as  focial  affec- 
tions. Both  are  original  parts  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  and  the  exertions  of  both  no  lefs  natu- 
ral than  the  exertions  of  thofe  powers  that  are 
folitary  and  felfifli. 

Our  focial  intelledlual  operations,  as  well  as 
our  focial  affections,  appear  very  early  in  life, 
before  wc  are  capable  of  reafoning ;  yet  both 
fuppofe  a  convi£lion  of  the  exiftence  of  other 
intelligent  beings.  When  a  child  afks  a  quef- 
tion  of  his  nurfe,  this  act  of  his  mind  fuppofes 
not  only  a  defire  to  know  what  he  afl<:s;  it  fup- 
pofes likewife  a  convidion  that  the  nurfe  is  an 
intelligent  being,  to  whom  he  can  communi- 
cate his  thoughts,  and  who  can  communicate 
her  thoughts  to   him.     How   he  came  by  this 

conviclion 
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convidion  fo  early,  is  a  queflion  of  fome  im-C  HAP. 
portance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  ^^^• 
and  therefore  worthy  of  the  confideration  of 
Philofophers.  But  they  feem  to  have  given  no 
attention  either  to  this  early  conviction,  or  to 
thofe  operations  of  mind  which  fuppofe  it.  Of 
this  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  treat  afterwards. 
All  languages  are  fitted  to  exprefs  the  focial 
as  well  as  the  foHtary  operations  of  the  mind. 
It  may  indeed  be  affirmed,  that,  to  exprefs  the 
former,  is  the  primary  and  dire£t  intention  of 
language.  A  man,  who  had  no  intercourfe 
with  any  other  intelligent  being,  would  never 
think  of  language.  He  would  be  as  mute  as 
the  beads  of  the  field;  even  more  fo,  becaufe 
they  have  fome  degree  of  focial  intercourfe 
with  one  another,  and  fome  of  them  with  man. 
When  language  is  once  learned,  it  may  be  ufe- 
ful  even  in  our  folitary  meditations ;  and,  by 
cloathing  our  thoughts  with  words,  we  may 
have  a  firmer  hold  of  them.  But  this  was  not 
its  firft  intention;  and  the  ftrufture  of  every 
language  fliews  that  it  is  not  intended  folely 
for  this  purpofe. 

In  every  language,  a  queflion,  a  command, 
a  promife,  which  are  focial  a61:s,  can  be  ex- 
prelTed  as  eafily  and  as  properly  as  judgment, 
which  is  a  folitary  acl.  The  expreflion  of  the 
lafl  has  been  honoured  with  a  particular  name; 
it  is  called  a  propofition;  it  has  been  an  objeft 
of  great  attention  to  Philofophers ;  it  has  been 
analyfed  into  its  very  elements  of  fubjedl,  pre- 
dicate, and  copula.  All  the  various  modifica-* 
tions  of  thefe,  and  of  propofitions  which  are 
compounded  of  them,  have  been  anxioufly  ex- 
amined in  many  voluminous  trafts.  The  ex- 
prelTion  of  a  queflion,  of  a  command,  or  of  a 

promife. 
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CHAP,  promife,  is  as  capable  of  being  analyfed  as  a 
_    •  ^  propofition  is ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  this  has 
been  attempted;  we  have  not  fo  much  as  given 
them   a  name    dificrent  from  the  operations 
which  they  exprefs. 

Why  have  fpeculative  men  laboured  fo  anx- 
ioufly  to  analyfe  our  folitary  operations,  and 
given  fo  little  attention  to  the  focial?  I  know 
no  other  rcafon  but  this,  that,  in  the  divifions 
that  have  been  made  of  the  mind's  operations, 
the  focial  have  been  omitted,  and  thereby 
thrown  behind  the  curtain. 

In  all  languages,  the  fecond  perfon  of  verbs, 
the  pronoun  of  the  fecond  perfon,  and  the  vo- 
cative cafe  in  nouns,  are  appropriated  to  the 
cxpreffion  of  focial  operations  of  mind,  and 
could  never  have  had  place  in  language  but  for 
this  purpofe:  Nor  is  it  a  good  argument  againft 
this  obfervation,  that,  by  a  rhetorical  figure, 
we  fometimes  addrefs  perfons  that  are  abfent, 
or  even  inanimated  beings,  in  the  fecond  per- 
fon. For  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  all 
figurative  ways  of  ufing  words  or  phrafes  fup- 
pofe  a  natural  and  literal  meaning  of  them. 
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ESSAY      II. 


OF   THE   POWERS    WE   HAVE    BY 
MEANS    OF   OUR   EXTERNAL 

SENSES. 


CHAP.     I. 


Of  the  Organs  of  Setife, 

OF  all  the  operations  of  our  minds,  the 
perception  of  external  objefts  is  the  mofl 
familiar.  The  fenfes  come  to  maturity  even 
in  infancy,  when  other  powers  have  not  yet 
fprung  up.  They  are  common  to  us  with  brute 
animals,  and  furnifh  us  with  the  objefts  about 
which  our  other  powers  are  the  mod  frequently 
employed.  Wu  find  it  eafy  to  attend  to  their 
operations ;  and  becaufe  they  are  familiar,  the 
names  which  properly  belong  to  them  are  ap- 
plied to  other  powers,  which  are  thought  to 
refemble  them;  for  thefe  reafons  they  claim  to 
be  firft  confidered. 

The  perception  of  external  objects  is  one 
main  link  of  that  myllerious  chain  which  con- 
ne6ts  the  material  world  with  the  intelledual. 
We  fhall  find  many  things  in  this  operation 
unaccountable;  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
we  know  but  little  of  our  own  frame;  and  that 
a  perfect  comprehenfion  of  our  mental  powers, 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  operation,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  underflanding. 
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In  perception  there  are  ImprelTions  upon  the 
organs  of  fen fc,  the  nerves,  and  brain,  which, 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  are  followed  by  cer- 
tain operations  of  mind.    Thefe  two  things  are 
apt  to  be  confounded;  but  ought  moft  carefully 
to  be  diflinguiflied.    Some  Philofophers,  with- 
out good  reafon,  have  concluded,  that  the  im- 
prcllions  made  on  the  bodv  are  the  proper  effi- 
cient caufe  of  perception.     Others,  with  as  lit- 
tle   reafon,  have   concluded,   that   impreflions 
are  made  on  the  mind  fimilar  to  thofe  made  on 
the  body.     From  thefe  miflakes   many  others 
have    arifen.     The   wrong   notions  men  have 
radily  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  fenfes,  have 
led  to    wrong   notions  with   regard   to    other 
powers  which  arc  conceived  to  refemble  them. 
Many  important  powers   of  mind  have,  efpe- 
C'ally  of  late,  been  called  internal  fenfes,  from 
a  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  external;  fuch 
as,  the  fenfe  of  beauty,  the  fenfe  of  harmony, 
the  moral  fenfe.     And  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
that  errors,  with  regard  to  the  external,  have, 
from  analogy,  led  to  fnnilar  errors  with  regard 
to  the  internal;  it  is   therefore  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  even  with  regard  to  other  branches  of 
our  fubjetl:,  to   have  jufl    notions  concerning 
the  external  fenfes. 

In  order  to  this,  we  fhall  begin  with  fome 
obfervations  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  on 
the  imprelhons  which  in  perception  are  made 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  nerves  and  brain. 

We  perceive  no  external  obje«Sl,  but  by 
means  of  certain  bodily  organs  which  God  has 
givea  us  for  that  purpofe.  The  Supreme  Being 
who  made  us,  and  placed  us  in  this  world, 
hath  given  us  luch  powers  of  mind  as  he  faw 
to  be  fuited  to  our  flate  and  rank  in  his  crea- 
tion. 
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tion.  He  has  given  us  the  power  of  per-C  HAP, 
ceiving  many  objeds  around  us,  the  fun,  ^^ 
moon,  and  ftars,  the  earth  and  fea,  and  a  va- '  ""'-'""^ 
riety  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  inanimate 
bodies.  But  our  power  of  perceiving  thefe 
objects  is  limited  in  various  ways,  and  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  without  the  organs  of  the 
feveral  fenfes,  we  perceive  no  external  objeft. 
We  cannot  fee  without  eyes,  nor  hear  without 
cars :  It  is  not  only  neceffary  that  we  fliould 
have  thefe  organs,  but  that  they  fhould  be  in 
a  found  and  natural  ftate.  There  are  many 
diforders  of  the  eye  that  caufe  total  blindnefs  5 
others  that  impair  the  powers  of  vifion,  with- 
out deftroying  it  altogether  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  organs  of  all  the  other  fenfes. 

All  this  is  fo  well  known  from  experience, 
that  it  needs  no  proof;  but  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  we  know  it  from  experience  only. 
We  can  give  no  reafon  for  it,  but  that  fuch  is 
the  will  of  our  Maker.  No  man  can  fhew  it 
to  be  impoffible  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  have 
given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  external  ob- 
jeds  without  fuch  organs.  We  have  reafon  to 
beheve,  that  when  we  put  off  thefe  bodies, 
and  all  the  organs  belonging  to  them,  our  per- 
ceptive powers  fliall  rather  be  improved  than 
deftroyed  or  impaired.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Supreme  Being  perceives  every 
thing  in  a  much  more  perfe£l  manner  than  we 
do,  without  bodily  organs.  We  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  there  are  other  created  beings 
endowed  with  powers  of  perception  more  per- 
fe£l:  and  more  extenfive  than  ours,  without  any 
fuch  organs  as  we  find  neceffary. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that, 
fuch  bodily  organs  are,  in  their  own  nature,  ne- 
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CHAP.  cefTary  to  perception  ;  but  rather,  that,  by  the 
^-  will  of  God,  our  power  of  perceiving  external 
objedls  is  limited  and  circumfcribed  by  our  or- 
gans of  fenfe  ;  fo  that  we  perceive  objecls  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  in  certain  circumftances, 
and  in  no  other. 

If  a  man  was  fhut  up  in  a  dark  room,  fo  that 
he  could  fee  nothing  but  through  one  fmall 
hole  in  the  fhutter  of  a  window,  Would  he 
conclude,  that  the  hole  was  the  caufe  of  his 
feeing,  and  that  it  is  impofllble  to  fee  any  other 
way  ?  Perhaps,  if  he  had  never  in  his  life  feen 
but  in  this  way,  he  might  be  apt  to  think  fo  ; 
but  the  conclufion  is  rafli  and  gjroundlefs.  He 
fees,  becaufe  God  has  given  him  the  power  of 
feeing  ;  and  he  fees  only  through  this  fmall 
hole,  becaufe  his  power  of  feeing  is  circum*. 
fcribed  by  impediments  on  all  other  hands. 

Another  necelTary  caution  in  this  matter  is, 
that  \vc  ought  not  to  confound  the  organs  of 
perception  with  the  being  that  perceives.  Per- 
ception mufl:  be  the  a6t  of  fome  being  that  per- 
ceives. The  eye  is  not  that  which  fees  ;  it  is 
only  the  organ  by  which  we  fee.  The  ear  is 
not  that  which  hears  ;  but  the  organ  by  which 
we  hear  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

A  man  cannot  fee  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter 
but  by  a  telefcope.  Docs  he  conclude  from 
this,  that  it  is  the  telefcope  that  fees  thofe  ftars  ? 
By  no  means ;  fuch  a  conclufion  would  be  ab- 
furd.  It  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to  conclude,  that  it 
is  the  eye  that  fees,  or  the  ear  that  hears.  The 
telefcope  is  an  artificial  organ  of  fight,  but  it 
fees  not.  The  eye  is  a  natural  organ  ot  fight, 
by  which  we  fee  ;  but  the  natural  organ  fees  as 
little  as  the  artificial. 

The 
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The  eye  is  a  machine  moft  admirably  con-c  HAP. 
trived  for   refrafting  the   rays  of  light,    and        I. 
forming  a  diftinft  pidure  of  objefts  upon  the  '— v— ~» 
retina  ;    but  it  fees  neither  the  objeft  nor  the 
picture.     It  can  form  the   pitlure   after  it  is 
taken  out   of  the  head ;  but  no  vifion  enfues. 
Even  when  it  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  perfect- 
ly found,  it  is  well  known  that  an  obftruftion 
in   the  optic  nerve  takes  away  vifion,  though 
the  eye  has  performed  all  that  belong  to  it. 

If  any  thing  more  were  neceffary  to  be  faid 
on  a  point  fo  evident,  we  might  obferve,    that 
if  the  faculty  of  feeing  were  in  the  eye,  that  of 
hearing  in   the  ear,  and  fo  of  the  other  fenfes, 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  this  would   be, 
that  the  thinking  principle,  which  I  call  myfelf, 
is  not  one,  but  many.     But  this  is  contrary  to 
the  irrefiftible  conviction  of  every  man.      VJ  hen 
I  fay,  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  feel,  I  remember,    this 
implies   that  it  is   one  and  the  fam»e  fielf  that 
performs  all  thefe  operations  ;  and  as  it  would 
be   abfurd   to  fay,  that  my  memory,  another 
man's  imagination,  and  a  third  man's  reafon, 
may   make  one  individual  intelligent  being,   it 
would  be  equally  abfurd  to  fay,  that  one  piece 
of  matter  feeing,  another  hearing,  and  a  third 
feeling,  may  make  one  and  the  fame  percipi- 
ent being. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  not  new  j  they  have 
occurred  to  thinking  men  from  early  ages. 
Cicero,  in  his  Tufculan  (^eftions,  lib.  i, 
chap.  20.  has  expreffed  them  very  diflinCtly. 
Thofe  who  chufe,  may  confult  the  paffage. 
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CHAP. 
II. 


CHAP.   ir. 

Of  the   Imprcfions   on   the   Orgar.s,    Nerves^, 
and  Brains. 

A  Second  law  of  our  nature  regarding  pcr- 
^X.  ccption  is,  that  we  perceive  no  objeft, 
unlefs  feme  impreffion  is  made  upon  the  organ 
of  fenfe,  either  by  the  immediate  application  of 
the  object,  or  by  fome  medium  which  pafies  be- 
tween the  objed  and  the  organ. 

In  two  of  our  fenfes,  to  wit,  touch  and  fq/lCj 
there  mufl:  be  an  immediate  application  of  the 
objed  to  the  organ.  In  the  other  three,  the 
objed  is  perceived  at  a  diflance,  but  ftill  by 
means  of  a  medium,  by  which  fome  impreflion 
is  made  upon  the  organ. 

The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the  noftrils 
with  the  breath,  are  the  medium  of  fmell ; 
the  undulations  of  the  air,  are  the  medium  of 
hearing ;  and  the  rays  of  light  paffing  from 
vifible  objefts  to  the  eye,  are  the  medium 
of  fight.  We  fee  no  objed,  unlefs  rays  of 
light  come  from  it  to  the  eve.  We  hear  not 
the  found  of  any  body,  unlefs  the  vibrations 
of  fome  elafl-ic  medium,  occafioned  by  the  tre- 
mulous motion  of  the  founding  body,  reach 
our  ear.  We  perceive  no  fmell,  unlefs  the  efflu- 
via of  the  fmelling  body  enter  into  the  nodrils. 
Wc  perceive  no  taftc,  unlefs  the  fapid  body  be 
applied  to  the  tongue,  or  fome  part  of  the  or- 
gan of  taftc.  Nor  do  we  perceive  any  tangible 
quality  of  a  body,  unlefs  it  touch  the  hands, 
or  fome  part  of  our  bodies. 

Thefe  are  fafls  known  from  experience  to 
hold  univerfally  and  invariably,  both  in  men 

and 
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and  brutes.  By  this  law  of  our  nature,  ourCHAP. 
powers  of  perceiving  external  cbjedts  are  far- ,  ^^• 
ther  limited  and  circumfcribed.  Nor  can  we 
give  any  other  reafon  for  this,  than  that  it  is 
the  will  of  our  Maker,  who  knows  bed  v/hat 
powers,  and  degree  of  them,  are  fuited  to  our 
ftate.  We  were  once  in  a  ftate,  I  mean  in  the 
womb,  wherein  our  powers  of  perception  were 
more  limited  than  in  the  prefent,  and,  in  a 
future  ftate,  they  may  be  more  enlarged. 

It  is  likewife  a  law  of  our  nature,  that,  in 
order  to  our  perceiving  objeds,  the  impreffions 
made  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe  mud  be  com- 
municated to  the  nerves,  and  by  them  to  the 
brain.  This  is  perfe£lly  known  to  thofe  who 
know  any  thing  of  anatomy. 

The  nerves  are  fine  cords,  which  pafs  from 
the  brain,  or  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  which 
is  a  produdlion  of  the  brain,  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  dividing  into  fmaller  branches  as  they 
proceed,  until  at  laft  they  efcape  our  eye-fight ; 
And  it  is  found  by  experience  that  all  the  vo- 
luntary and  involuntary  motions  of  the  body 
are  performed  by  their  means.  When  the 
nerves  that  fcrve  any  limb,  are  cut,  or  tied 
hard,  we  have  then  no  more  power  to  move 
that  limb  than  if  it  was  no  part  of  the  body. 

As  there  are  nerves  that  ferve  the  mufcular 
motions,  fo  there  are  others  that  ferve  the 
feveral  fenfes  ;  and  as  without  the  former  wc 
cannot  move  a  limb,  fo  without  the  latter  we 
can  have  no  perception. 

This  train  of  machinery  the  wifdom  of  God 
has  made  neceflary  to  our  perceiving  objedts. 
Various  parts  of  the  body  concur  to  it, 
and  each  has  its  own  funftion.  Firji,  the 
obje£t  either  immediately,  or  by  fome  medi- 
um. 
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CHA  P. um,  muft  make  an  impreflion  on  the  organ. 
^^-  ^  The  organ  ferves  only  as  a  medium,  by  which 
an  impreffion  is  made  on  the  nerve  ;  and  the 
nerve  ferves  as  a  medium  to  make  an  imprefli- 
on upon  the  brain.  Here  the  material  part 
ends  ;  at  lead  we  can  trace  it  no  farther  ;  the 
reft  is  all  intclleftual. 

The  proof  of  thefe  impreflions  upon  the 
nerves  and  brain  in  perception  is  this.  That, 
from  many  obfervations  and  experiments,  it 
is  found,  that  when  the  organ  of  any  fenfe  is 
perfedly  found,  and  has  the  impreflion  made 
upon  it  by  the  objeft  ever  fo  fhrongly  ;  yet,  if 
the  nerve  which  ferves  that  organ  be  cut  or 
tied  hard,  there  is  no  perception:  And  it  is 
well  known  that  diforders  in  the  brain  deprive 
us  of  the  power  of  perception  when  both  the 
organ  and  its  nerve  are  found. 

There  is  therefore  fufficient  rcafon  to  con- 
clude, that,  in  perception,  the  objtd:  produces 
fome  change  in  the  organ  ;  that  the  organ  pro- 
duces fome  change  upon  the  nerve  ;  and  that 
the  nerve  produces  fome  change  in  the  brain. 
And  we  give  the  name  of  an  impreffion  to  thofe 
changes,  becaufe  we  have  not  a  name  more 
proper  to  exprefs,  in  a  general  manner,  any 
change  produced  in  a  body,  by  an  external 
caufe,  without  fpecifying  the  nature  of  that 
change.  Whether  it  be  prefliire,  or  attra<5lion, 
or  repulfion,  or  vibration,  or  fomething  un- 
known, for  which  we  have  no  name,  ftill  it 
may  be  called  an  impreflion.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  particular  kind  of  this  change  or  im- 
preflion, Philofophers  have  never  been  able  to 
difcover  any  thing  at  all. 

But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  thofe  im- 
preflions upon  the  organs,  nerves,  and  brain, 

we 
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we  perceive  nothing  without  them.     Experi-C  HAP. 
cnce  informs  that  it  is  fo  ;  but  we  cannot  give      "• 
a  reafon  why  it  is  fo.     In  the  conftitution  of       *    ^ 
man,  perception,  by  fixed  laws  of  nature,  is 
conneded  with  thofe  impreffions  ;  but  we  can 
difcover  no  neceflary  connexion.     The  Su- 
preme Being  has  feen  fit  to  limit  our  power 
of  perception  ;  fo  that  we  perceive  not  without 
fuch  impreffions ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of 
the  matter. 

This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
in  general,  that  as  the  impreffions  on  the  or- 
gans, nerves,  and  brain,  correfpond  exa£tly 
to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  objeds  by 
which  they  are  made ;  fo  our  perceptions  and 
fenfations  correfpond  to  thofe  impreffions,  and 
vary  in  kind,  and  in  degree,  as  they  vary. 
Without  this  exadl  correfpondence,  the  infor- 
mation we  receive  by  our  fenfes  would  not  on- 
ly be  imperfedl,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  but 
would  be  fallacious,  which  we  have  no  reafon 
to  think  it  is. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       III. 

Hypothefes  concerning  the  Nerves  and  Brain. 

WE  are  informed  by  Anatomifts,  that 
although  the  two  coats  which  inclofe 
a  nerve,  and  which  it  derives  from  the  coats  of 
the  brain,  are  tough  and  elaftic  ;  yet  the  nerve 
itfelf  has  a  very  fmall  degree  of  conliftence, 
being  almofl:  like  marrow.  It  has,  however, 
a  fibrous  texture,  and  may  be  divided  and  fub- 
divided,  till  its  fibres  efcape  our  fenfes  :  And 
as  we  know  fo  very  little  about  the  texture  of 
the  nerves,  there  is  great  room  left  for  thofe 
who  chufe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  conjedure. 

The  ancients  conjectured  that  the  nervous 
fibres  are  fine  tubes,  filled  with  a  very  fubtile 
fpirit  or  vapour,  which  they  called  animal fpi- 
rits.  That  the  brain  is  a  gland,  by  which  the 
animal  fpirits  are  fecreted  from  the  finer  part 
of  the  blood,  and  their  continual  wafte  repair- 
ed ;  and  that  it  is  by  thefe  animal  fpirits  that 
the  nerves  perform  their  fundions.  Des  Car- 
tes has  fliown  how,  by  thefe  animal  fpirits 
going  and  returning  in  the  nerves,  mufcular 
motion,  perception,  memory,  and  imaginati- 
on, are  effected.  iVll  this  he  has  dcfcribed  as 
diflindly  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  all 
thofe  operations.  But  it  happens,  that  the  tu- 
bular ilruclure  of  the  nerves  was  never  percei- 
ved by  the  human  eye,  nor  (hewn  by  the  nicefl 
injedions  ;  and  all  that  has  been  faid  about 
animal  fpirits  through  more  than  fifteen  centu- 
ries, is  mere  conjecture. 

Dr.  Briggs,  who  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
mafter  in   anatomy,    was   the  firft,  as  far  as  I 

know. 
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know,  who  advanced  a  newfyflcm  concerning  C  H  A  p. 
the  nerves.  He  conceived  them  to  be  folid  fi-  ^J- 
laments  of  prodigious  tenuity  ;  and  this  opini- 
on, as  it  accords  better  with  obfervation,  feems 
to  have  been  more  generally  received  fmce 
his  time.  As  to  the  manner  of  performing 
their  office.  Dr.  Briggs  thought,  that,  like 
mufical  cords,  they  have  vibrations  differ- 
ing according  to  their  length  and  tenfion. 
They  feem,  however,  very  unfit  for  this  purr 
pofe,  on  account  of  their  want  of  tenacity, 
their  moiflure,  and  being  through  their  whole 
length  in  contact  with  moift  fubflances  :  So 
that,  although  Dr.  Briggs  wrote  a  book  upon 
this  fyflem,  called  Nova  Vijionis  Theoria,  it 
feems  not  to  have  been  much  followed. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  all  his  philofophical 
writings,  took  great  care  to  diftinguifh  his 
doftrines,  which  he  pretended  to  prove  by 
juft  induction,  from  his  conjediures,  which 
were  to  ftand  or  fall,  according  as  future  ex- 
periments and  obfervations  fhould  eflablifh  or 
refute  them.  His  conjectures  he  has  put  in  the 
form  of  queries,  that  they  might  not  be  recei- 
ved as  truths,  but  be  enquired  into,  and  de- 
termined according  to  the  evidence  to  be  found 
for  or  againfl  them.  Thofe  who  miflake  his 
queries  for  a  part  of  his  do6trine,  do  him  great 
injuflice,  and  degrade  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
common  herd  of  Philofophers,  who  have  in  all 
ages  adulterated  philofophy,  by  mixing  con- 
jecture with  truth,  and  their  own  fancies  with 
the  oracles  of  Nature.  Among  other  queries, 
this  truly  great  Philofopher  propofed  this. 
Whether  there  may  not  be  an  elaftic  medium, 
or  aether,  immenfely  more  rare  than  air,  which 
pervades  ail  bodies,  and  which  is  the  caufe  of 

gravitation ; 
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C  H  A  P.  gravitation  ;  of  the  rcfraftion  and  refle£lion  of 
^^^       the  rays  of  light ;  of  the   tranfmifllon  of  heat, 
^  through  fpaces  void  of  air  ;  and  of  many  other 
phasnomena?    In  the  23d  query  fubjoined  to 
his  Optics,  he  ])iirs  ♦^his  queltion,  with  regard 
to   the   imprelhons   made   on   the   nerves  and 
brain  in  perception.  Whether  vifion  is  effected 
chiefly   by   the  vibrations  of  this  medium,  ex- 
cited  in   the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays  of 
light,  and  propagated  along  the  fohd,  pellucid, 
and  uniform  capillaments  of  the  optic   nerve  ? 
And  \^  hether  hearing  is  effccled  by  the   vibra- 
tions of  this  or  feme  other  medium,  excited  by 
the  tremor  of  the  air  in  the  auditory  nerves, 
and  propag-ated  along  the  folid,  pellucid,   and 
uniform  capillaments  of  thofe  nerves  ?  x'ind  fo 
with  regard  to  the  other  fenfss. 

What  Newton  only  propofed  as  a  matter 
to  be  enquired  into.  Dr.  Hartley  conceived 
to  have  fuch  evidence,  that,  in  his  Obfervation 
on  Man,  he  has  deduced,  in  a  mathematical 
form,  a  very  ample  fyftcm  concerning  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  from  the  dodrine  of  vi- 
brations, joined  with  that  of  alTociation. 

His  notion  of  the  vibrations,  excited  in  the 
nerves,  is  exprefled  in  propofitions  4.  and  5. 
of  the  hrft  part  of  his  Obfervations  on  Man. 
"  Propofition  4.  External  objects  impreffed 
"  on  the  fenfes,  occallon  firfl  in  the  nerves  on 
*'  which  they  are  impreffed,  and  then  in  the 
"  brain,  vibrations  of  the  fmall,  and,  as  one 
"  may  fay,  infinitefimal  medullary  particles. 
**  Prop.  <;.  The  vibrations  mentioned  in  the 
"  lafl  propofition  aie  excited,  propagated,  and 
"  kept  up,  partly  by  the  aether,  that  is,  by  a 
"  very  fubtile  elaflic  fluid  ;  partly  by  the  uni- 
"  formity,    continuity,    foftnefs,    and  atlive 
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"  powers  of  the  medullary  fubflance  of  theCHAP. 
"  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  and  nerves."  '^f^- 

The  modefty  and  diffidence  with  which  Dr. " 
Hartley  offers  his  fyftem  to  the  world,  by 
defiring  his  reader  "  to  expeft  nothing  but 
*'  hints  and  conjedures  in  difficult  and  obfcure 
"  matters,  and  a  (hort  detail  of  the  principal 
"  reafons  and  evidences  in  thofc  that  are  clear; 
"  by  acknowledging,  that  he  (hall  not  be  able 
"  to  execute,  with  any  accuracy,  the  proper 
"  method  of  philofophifmg,  recommended 
*'  and  followed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and 
*'  that  he  will  attempt  a  fketch  only  for  the 
"  benefit  of  future  enquirers,"  fcem  to  forbid 
any  criticifm  upon  it.  One  cannot,  without 
reludance,  criticife  what  is  propofed  in  iuch  a 
manner,  and  vi^ith  fo  good  intention  ;  yet,  as 
the  tendency  of  this  fyftem  of  vibrations  is  to 
make  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  mere  me- 
chcinifm,  dependent  on  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion  ;  and  as  it  has  been  held  forth  by  its 
votaries,  as  in  a  jnanner  demonjlrated^  I  fhall 
make  fome  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  fyftem 
which  relates  to  the  imprcffions  made  on  the 
nerves  and  brain  in  perception. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  Dr. 
Hartley's  work  confifts  of  a  chain  of  propo- 
fitions,  with  their  proofs  and  corollaries,  di- 
gefted  in  good  order,  and  in  a  fcientific  form. 
A  great  part  of  them,  however,  are,  as  he 
candidly  acknowledges,  conjeftures  and  hints 
only  ;  yet  thefe  are  mixed  with  the  propofitions 
legitimately  proved,  without  any  diftindion. 
Corollaries  are  drawn  from  them,  and  other 
propofitions  grounded  upon  them,  which  all 
taken  together,  make  up  a  fyftem.  A  fyftem 
of  this  kind  refembles  a  chain,  of  which  fome 

links 
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CHAP.  links  are  abundantly  ftrong,  others  very  weak. 
^^^-  The  ftrength  of  the  chain  is  determined  by  that 
of  the  weakeft  links ;  for  if  they  give  way, 
the  whole  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  weight,  fup- 
ported  by  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Philofophy  has  been  in  all  ages  adulterated 
by  hypothefes ;  that  is,  by  fyflems  built  partly 
on  fads,  and  much  upon  conjecture.  It  is 
pity  that  a  man  of  Dr.  FIartley's  knowledge 
and  candour  fliould  have  followed  the  multi- 
tude in  this  fallacious  tra£l:,  after  exprelling  his 
approbation  ot  the  proper  method  of  philofo^ 
phifmg,  pointed  out  by  BacoI'I  and  Newton. 
The  lad  confidered  it  as  a  reproach,  when  his 
fyflem  was  called  his  hypothefis  ;  and  fays, 
with  difdain  of  fuch  imputation,  Hypothefes  non 
jingo.  And  it  is  very  11: range  that  Dr.  Hart- 
ley fhould  not  only  follow  fuch  a  method  of 
philofophifing  himfelf,  but  that  he  fhould  di- 
rect others  in  their  enquiries  to  follow  it.  So 
he  docs  in  propofition  87.  Part  i.  where  he 
deduces  rules  for  the  afcertainment  of  truth, 
from  the  rule  of  falfc,  in  arithmetic,  and  from 
the  art  of  decyphering  ;  and  in  other  places. 

As  to  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles,  whe- 
ther of  an  elalHc  aether,  or  of  the  infinitefimal 
particles  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  there  may 
be  fuch  things  for  what  we  know ;  and  men 
may  rationally  enquire  whether  they  can  find 
any  evidence  of  their  exiftence  i  but  while  we 
have  no  proof  of  their  exiltence,  to  apply  them 
to  the  folutlon  of  phenomena,  and  to  build  a 
fyftem  upon  them,  is,  what  I  conceive,  wc 
call,  building  a  callle  in  the  air. 

When  men  pretend  to  account  for  any  of 
the  operations  of  nature,  the  caufes  alligned  by 
them  ought,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  taught 

us, 
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us,  to  have  two  conditions,  otherwife  they  are^  H  AP. 
good  for   nothing,     firji^    they  ought   to  be      ^  • 
true,  to  have  a  real  exiitence,  and  not  to  be 
barely  conjeftured  to  exifl  without  proof.     Se- 
condly^ They  ought  to  be  fufficient  to   produce 
the  effect. 

As  to  the  exiftence  of  vibratory  motions  in 
the    medullary    fubftance    of  th>e  nerves   and 
brain,  the  evidence  produced  is  this  :  Firji^  It 
is   oblerved,  that  the  fenfations   of  feeing  and 
hearing,    and   fome  fenfations  of  touch,  have 
fome  Ihort  duration  and  continuance.     Second- 
ly^ Though  there   be   no  direft  evidence  that 
the  feniations  of  tafle  and  fmell,  and  the  great- 
er  part  of  thefe  of  touch,  have  the  like  conti- 
nuance ;  yet,  fays  the  author,  analogy  would 
incline  one  to  beheve  that  they  mult  refemble 
the   feniations  of  hght  and  hearing  in  this  par- 
ticular.    Thirdly^  the  continuance  of  all  our 
fenfations   being   thus  eflablifhed,   it  follows, 
that  external  objefts  imprefs  vibratory  motions 
on  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves  and 
brain  ;  becaufe  no  motion,  befides  a  vibratory 
one,  can  refide  in  any  part  for  a   moment  of 
time. 

This  is  the  chain  of  proof,  in  which  the  firfl 
link  is  ftrohg,  being  confirmed  by  experience; 
the  fecond  is  very  weak ;  and  the  third  ftill 
weaker.  For  ether  kinds  of  morion,  befides 
that  of  vibration,  may  have  fome  continuance, 
fuch  as  rotation,  bending  or  unbending  of  a 
fpring,  and  perhaps  others  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted whh  ;  nor  we  do  we  know  whether 
it  is  motion  that  is  produced  in  the  nerves,  it 
may  be  prefiure,  attraction,  repulfion,  or 
fomething  we  do  not  know.  This  indeed  is 
the  common  refuge  of  all  hypothefcs,  that  we 
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C  H  A  P. know  no  other  way  in  which  the  phaenomena 
_  _   ^  may  be  produced,  and  therefore  they  muft  be 
produced  in  this  way.     There  is  therefore  no 
proof  of  vibrations  in  the  infinitefimal  particles 
of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  may   be  thought  that  the  exiftence  of  an 
elartic  vibrating  aether  (lands  on  a  firmer  foun- 
dation,   having   the  authority   of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.       But    it    ought    to   be    obferved, 
that   although  this  great  man  had  formed  con- 
jedures  about  this  aether  near  fifty  years  before 
he  died,  and  had  it  in  his  eye  during  that  long 
fpace   as  a  fubject  of  enquiry  ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  found  any  convincing  proof 
of  its  exiflence,  but  confidered  it  to  the  laft  as 
a  queftion   whether  there  be  fuch  an  aether  or 
not.     In  the  premonition  to  the  reader,  prefix- 
ed to  the   fecond  edition  of  his  Optics,  a7i7io 
J  71 7,  he  exprefles  himfelf  thus  with  regard  to 
it :  "  Left:  any  one  fliould  think   that  I  place 
"  grsvity  among  the  eflcntial  properties  of  bo- 
'*  dies,  I  have  fubjoined  one  queftion  concern- 
"  ing  its  caufe  ;    a   queftion,   I  fay,   for  I  do 
''  not   hold    it   as   a  thing   eftabliflied."      If, 
therefore,  we  regard  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  we  ought  to  hold  the    cxiftence  of 
fuch  an  sether  as  a  matter  not  eftabliihed  by 
proof,    but   to   be   examined  into  by  experi- 
ments ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that,  fince  his 
time,  any  new  evidence  has  been  found  of  its 
cxiftience. 

But,  fays  Dr.  Hartley,  "  fuppofing  the 
"  cxiftence  of  the  sether,  and  of  its  properties, 
*'  to  be  deftitute  of  all  dired  evidence,  ftill, 
'*  if  it  ferves  to  account  for  a  great  variety  of 
*'  phrcnomena,  it  will  have  an  indire^l  cvi- 
"  dence  in  its  favour  by  this  means.*'     There 

never 
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never  was  an  hypothefis  invented  by  an  ingeni-C  HAP. 
ous  man  which  has  not  this  evidence  in  its      ^^f- 
favour.     The  Vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  the 
Sylphs  and  Gnomes  of  Mr.  Pope,  ferve  to  ac- 
count for  a  great  variety  of  phaenomena. 

When  a  man  has,  with  labour  and  ingenuity, 
wrought  up  an  hypothefis  into  a  fyftem,  he 
contrafts  a  fondnefs  for  it,  which  is  apt  to 
warp  the  bell  judgment.  This,  I  humbly 
think,  appears  remarkably  in  Dr.  Hartley. 
In  his  preface,  he  declares  his  approbation  of 
the  method  of  philofophifmg  recommended  and 
followed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  but  having 
firfl  deviated  from  this  method  in  his  pra6lice, 
he  is  brought  at  laft  to  juftify  this  deviation 
in  theory,  and  to  bring  arguments  in  defence 
of  a  method  diametrically  oppofite  to  it.  "  We 
"  admit,  fays  he,  the  key  of  a  cypher  to  be  a 
*'  true  one,  when  it  explains  the  cypher  com- 
*'  pletely."  I  anfwer,  To  find  the  key  re- 
quires an  underflanding  equal  or  fuperior  to 
that  which  made  the  cypher.  This  inflance, 
therefore,  will  then  be  in  point,  when  he  who 
attempts  to  decypher  the  works  of  nature  by 
an  hypothefis,  has  an  underflanding  equal  or 
fuperior  to  that  which  made  them.  The  vota- 
ries of  hypothefes  have  often  been  challenged 
to  fhew  one  ufeful  difcovery  in  the  works  of 
nature  that  was  ever  made  in  that  way.  If 
inflances  of  this  kind  could  be  produced,  we 
ought  to  conclude  that  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  have  done  great  diifervice  to 
philofophy,  by  what  they  have  faid  againfl  hy- 
pothefes. But  if  no  fuch  inflance  can  be  pro- 
duced, we  mufl  conclude,  with  thofe  great 
men,that  every  fyftem  which  pretends  to  ac- 
count for  the  phsenomena  of  nature  by  hypo- 
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CHAP,  thefcs  or  conjecture,  is  fpurious  and  illegiti- 
^^'-  mate,  and  iervcs  only  to  flatter  the  pride  of 
mail  with  a  vain  conceit  of  knowledge  which 
he  has  not  attained. 

The  author  tells  us,  "  that  any  hypothefes 
"  that  has  fo  much  plaufibility  as  to  explain  a 
"  confiderable  number  of  facls,  helps  us  to 
"  digefl:  thefc  facts  in  proper  order,  to  bring 
"  new  ones  to  light,  and  to  make  experinienta 
"  crucis  for  the  fake  of  future  enquirers." 

Let  hypothefes  be  put  to  any  of  thefc  ufes 
as  far  as  they  can  ferve.  Let  them  fugged  ex- 
periments, or  direct  our  enquiries  ;  butletjud 
induction  alone  govern  our  belief. 

"  The  rule  of  falfe  affords  an  obvious  and 
"  flrong  inltance  of  the  poffibility  of  being  led, 
"  with  precifion  and  certainty,  to  a  true  con- 
"  clufion  from  a  falfe  pofition.  And  it  is  of 
"  the  very  effence  of  algebra,  to  proceed  in 
"  the  way  of  fuppofition.'* 

This  is  true  ;  but,  when  brought  to  juftify 
the  accounting  for  natural  phacnomena  by  hy- 
pothefes, is  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  When  an 
unknown  number,  or  any  unknown  quantity 
is  fought,  which  muft  have  certain  conditions, 
it  may  be  found  in  a  fcientilic  manner  by  the 
rule  of  falfe,  or  by  an  algebraical  analyfis  ; 
and,  when  found,  may  be  fynthetically  de- 
monflrated  to  be  the  number  or  the  quantity 
fought,  by  its  anfwering  all  the  conditions  re- 
quired. But  it  is  one  tiling  to  find  a  quantity 
w  hich  fliail  have  certain  conditions ;  it  is  a 
very  diifercnt  thing  to  find  out  the  laws  by 
which  it  pleafes  God  to  govern  the  world  and 
produce  the  pha:nomena  which  fall  under  our 
obfcrvacion.  And  we  can  then  only  allow 
foaie   weight   to   this  argument  in   favour  of 

hypothefes. 
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hypothefes,    when  it  can   be   fhewn  that   thcCHAP. 

caufe  of  any  one  phsenomenon  In  nature  has      ^^^• 

been,  or  can  be  found,  as  an  unknown  quan- ^''""""'''''"*' 

tity   is,    by  the  rule  of  falfe,  or  by  algebraical 

analyfis.     This,  I  apprehend,    will  never   be, 

till  the  2cra  arrives,  which  Dr.  Hartley  feems 

to  foretell,    "  When  future  generations  fhall 

"  put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  enquiries  into 

"  mathematical   forms  ;    and,    as  it  were,  re- 

"  duce  Aristotle's  ten  Categories,  and  Bi- 

*'  fliop    Wilkin's   forty  Sumnia  Genera  to  the 

"  head   of  quantity  alone,  fo  as  to  make  ma- 

*'  thematics,    and  logic,  natural  hiftory,  and 

"  civil  hiftory,  natural  philofophy,  and  philo- 

"  fophy  of  all  other  kinds  coincide  omni  ex 

*'  parte" 

Since  Sir  Isaac  Newton  laid  dov/n  the 
rules  of  philofophifmg  in  our  enquiries  into  the 
works  of  Nature,  many  Philofophers  have  de- 
viated from  them  in  praftice ;  perhaps  few 
have  paid  that  regard  to  them  which  they  de- 
ferve.  But  they  have  met  with  very  general 
approbation,  as  being  founded  in  reafoii,  and 
pointing  out  the  only  path  to  the  knowledge 
of  Nature's  works.  Dr.  Hartley  is  the  only 
author  I  have  met  with  who  reafons  againlt 
them,  and  has  taken  pains  to  hnd  out  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  the  exploded  method  of 
hypothefis. 

Another  condition  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
requires  in  the  caufes  of  natural  things  affign- 
ed  by  Philofophers,  is,  that  they  be  fufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomena.  Vibrations, 
and  vibratiuncles  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  nerves  and  brain,  are  affigned  by  Dr. 
Hartley  to  account  for  all  our  fenfations  and 
ideas,  and,  in  a  word,  for  all  the  operations 
H  2  .  of 
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C  HA  P.  of  our  minds.  Let  us  confider  very  briefly 
^'^-       how  far  they  are  fuflicient  for  that  purpofe. 

It  would  be  injullice  to  this  author  to  con- 
ceive him  a  MateriaHft.  He  propofes  his  fen- 
timents  with  great  candour,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  carried  beyond  what  his  words  ex- 
prefs.  He  thinks  it  aconfequence  of  his  theo- 
ry, that  matter,  if  it  can  be  endued  with  the 
mod  fimple  kinds  of  fenfation,  might  arrive  at 
all  that  intelligence  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  pofTeffed.  He  thinks  that  his  theory  over- 
turns all  the  arguments  that  are  ufually  brought 
for  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  from  the  fub- 
tilty  of  the  internal  fenfes,  and  of  the  rational 
faculty ;  but  he  does  not  take  upon  him  to 
determine  whether  matter  can  be  endued  with 
fenfation  or  no.  He  even  acknowledges,  that 
matter  and  motion,  however  fubtilly  divided 
and  reafoned  upon,  yield  nothing  more  than 
matter  and  motion  ftill ;  and  therefore  he 
would  not  be  any  way  interpreted  fo  as  to  op- 
pofe  the  immateriality  of  the  foul. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unreafonable  to  re- 
quire that  his  theory  of  vibrations  (hould,  in 
the  proper  fcnfe,  account  for  our  fenfations. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous  in  any  man  to 
pretend  that  thought  of  any  kind  mud  neceffa- 
rily  refult  from  motion,  or  that  vibrations  in 
the  nerves  muft  neceflarily  produce  thought, 
any  more  than  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum. 
Dr.  Hartley  difclaims  this  way  of  thinking, 
and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to 
him.  All  that  he  pretends  is,  that,  in  the 
human  conflitution,  there  is  a  certain  connec- 
tion between  vi^Diations  in  the  medullary  fub- 
llance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind  ;    fo  that  the  lafl  depend  entirely 

upon 
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upon  the  firfl,    and  every  kind  of  thought  inC  H  A  P. 
the  mind  arifes  in  confequence  of  a  correfpond-       ^'^• 
ing  vibration,  or  vibratiuncle  in  the  nerves  and      ~'  ^ 
brain.     Our  fenfations   arife  from  vibrations, 
and  our  ideas  from  vibratitincles,  or  miniature 
vibrations  ;  and  he  comprehends,  under  thefe 
two  words  of  fenfations  and  ideas,  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind. 

But  how  can  we  expe6l  any  proof  of  the 
connection  between  vibrations   and  thought, 
when  the  exiftence  of  fuch  vibrations  was  ne- 
ver proved.     The  proof  of  their   connexion 
cannot  be  ftronger  than  the  proof  of  their  ex- 
iftence :  For  as  the  author  acknowledges,  that 
we  cannot  infer  the  exiftence  of  the  thoughts 
from  the  exiftence  of  the  vibrations,  it  is  no 
lefs  evident,  that  we  cannot  infer  the  exiftence 
of    vibrations    from    the     exiftence    of    our 
thoughts.      The  exiftence   of  both   muft  be 
known   before  we  can  know  their  connexion. 
As   to  the  exiftence  of  our  thoughts,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs  ;    a  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  never  was  called  in  queftion.     But 
as  to  the  exiftence  of  vibrations  in  the  medul- 
lary fubftance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  no  proof 
has  yet  been  brought. 

All  therefore  we  have  to  expe£l  from  this 
hypothefis,  is,  that,  in  vibrations  confidered 
abftraftly,  there  lliould  be  a  variety  in  kind 
and  degree,  which  tallies  fo  exactly  with  the 
varieties  of  the  thoughts  they  are  to  account 
for,  as  may  lead  us  to  fufpe6t  fome  connection 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  the  divifi- 
ons  and  fubdivifions  of  thought  be  found  to 
run  parallel  with  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
of  vibrations,  this  would  give  that  kind  of 
plaufibility  to  the  hypothefis  of  their  connec- 
tion. 
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CHAP.tion,  which  we  commonly  expect  even  in  2t, 
"^-  mere  hypothefis  ;  but  we  do  not  fmd  even  this. 
For,  to  omit  all  thole  thoughts  and  operatic 
ons  which  the  author  comprehends  under  the 
name  of  i.dc^s,  and  which  he  thinks  are  con- 
necl:ed  with  vibratiuncles  ;  to  omit  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objects,  which  he  comprehends 
under  the  name  oi fenfations  ;  to  omit  the  fen- 
fations,  properly  lo  called,  which  accompany 
our  pafiions  and  affections,  and  to  confine  our- 
felves  to  the  fenfations  which  we  have  by 
means  of  our  external  ienfes,  we  can  perceive 
no  correfpondence  between  the  variety  we  find 
in  their  kinds  and  degrees,  and  that  which 
may  be  fuppofed  in  vibrations. 

We  have  five  fenfes,  whofe  fenfations  differ 
totally  in  kind.  By  each  of  thefe,  excepting 
perhaps  that  of  hearing,  we  have  a  variety  of 
fenfations,  which  differ  fpecifically,  and  not  in 
degree  only.  How  many  taftes  and  fmells  are 
there  which  are  fpecifically  different,  each  ot 
them  capable  of  all  degrees  of  ftrength  and 
weaknefs  ?  Heat  and  cold,  rouglmefs  and 
fmoothnefs,  hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  pain  and 
pleafure,  are  fenfations  of  touch  that  differ  in 
kind,  and  each  has  an  endlefs  variety  of  de- 
grees. Sounds  have  the  qualities  of  acute  and 
grave,  loud  and  low,  with  all  different  degrees 
of  each.  The  varieties  of  colour  are  many 
more  than  we  have  names  to  exprefs.  How 
fhall  we  find  varieties  in  vibrations  correfpond- 
ing  to  all  this  variety  of  fenfations  which  we 
have  by  our  five  fenfes  only  ? 

1  know  two  Qualities  of  vibrations  in  anuni- 
form  eiafUc   medium,    and   I  know  no  more. 
They  may  be, quick  or  flow  in  various  degrees, 
find  they  may  be  ftrong  or  weak  in  various  de- 
grees ; 
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grees ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  divifion  of  our  CHAP. 
Jenfations  that  will  make  them  tally  with  thofe  ^^^• 
divifions  of  vibrations.  If  we  had  no  other 
fenfations  but  thofe  of  hearing,  the  theory 
would  anfwer  well ;  for  founds  are  either  acute 
or  grave,  which  may  anfwer  to  quick  or  flow 
vibrations ;  or  they  are  loud  or  low,  which 
anfwer  to  ftrong  or  weak  vibrations.  But  then 
we  have  no  variety  of  vibrations  correfponding 
to  the  immenfe  variety  of  fenfations  which  we 
have  by  fight,  fmell,  tafte,  and  touch. 

Dr.  Hartley  has  endeavoured  to  find  out 
other  two  qualities  of  vibrations ;  to  wit,  that 
they  may  primarily  affeft  one  part  of  the  brain 
or  another,  and  that  they  may  vary  in  their 
diredion,  according  as  they  enter  by  different 
external  nerves  ;  -but  thefe  feem  to  be  added 
to  make  a  number :  For,  as  far  as  we  know, 
vibrations  in  an  uniform  elaftic  fubftance  fpread 
over  the  whole,  and  in  all  diredions.  Howe- 
ver, that  we  may  be  liberal,  we  flialt  grant  him 
four  different  kinds  of  vibrations,  each  of  them 
having  as  many  degrees  as  he  pleafes.  Can  he 
or  any  man  reduce  all  our  fenfations  to  four 
kinds  ?  "We  have  five  fenfes,  and  by  each  of 
them  a  variety  of  fenfations,  more  than  fuffici- 
ent  to  exhauft  all  the  varieties  we  are  able  to 
conceive  in  vibrations. 

Dr.  Hartley,  indeed,  was  fenfible  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  vibrations  to  fuit  all  the  va,- 
riety  of  our  fenfations.  His  extenfive  know- 
ledge of  phyfiology  and  pathology  could  yield 
him  but  a  feeble  aid.;  and  therefore  he  is  often 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  heaping  fuppofition 
upOn  fupofition,  conjecture  upon  conjefture, 
to  give  fome  credibility  to  his  hypothefis  ;  and, 
in  feeking  out  vibrations  which  may  correfpond 

with 
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CHAP,  with  the  fenfations  of  one  fenfe,  he  feems  to 

III  ' 

forget  that  thofe  mufi;  be  omitted  which  have 
been  appropriated  to  another. 

Philofophers  have  accounted  in  fome  degree 
for  our  va.irus  fenfations  of  found,  by  the  vi- 
brations o^  elaitic  air.  Put  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  firji^  That  we  know  tliat  fuch  vibrations 
do  really  exift';  Tmd^  fecondly,  i  hat  thty  tally 
exaftly  with  the  mofl:  remarkable  pli^enomena 
offoui.d.  We  cannot,  indeed,  fhew  how  any 
vibration  fhould  produce  the  fenfation  of  found. 
This  n  u(l  be  refolved  into  the  will  of  God,  or 
into  fome  caufe  altogether  unknown.  But  we 
know,  that  as  the  vibration  is  flrong  or  weak, 
the  found  is  loud  or  low.  We  know,  that  as 
the  vibrr.tion  is  quick  or  flow,  the  found  is 
acute  or  grave.  We  can  point  out  that  rela- 
tion of  fynchronous  vibrations  which  produces 
harmony  or  difcord,  and  that  relation  of  fuc- 
ceffive  vibrations  which  produces  melody :, 
And  all  this  is  not  conjectured,  but  proved 
by  a  fufficient  induftion.  This  account  of 
founds,  therefore,  is  philofophical ;  although, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  many  things  relating  to 
found  that  we  cannot  account  for,  and  of 
which  the  caufes  remain  latent.  The  connec- 
tions defcribed  in  this  branch  of  philofophy 
are  the  work  of  God,  and  not  the  fancy  of 
men. 

If  any  thing  fimilar  to  this  could  be  fhown 
in  accounting  for  all  our  fenfations  by  vibrati- 
ons in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain,  it  would  deferve  a  place  in  found 
philofophy.  But,  when  we  are  told  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  fubftance,  which  no  man  could  ever 
prove  to  have  vibrations,  or  to  be  capable  of 
i^eni ;    when   fuch   imaginary  vibrations  are 

brought 
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brought   to    account   for    all   our    fcnfatIons,CH  A  P. 
though  we  can  perceive  no  correfpondence  in      ^'^^• 
their  variety  of  kind  and  degree  to  the   variety' 
pf  fenfations,  the  conne£lions  defcribed  in  fuch 
a  fyftem  are  the  creatures  of  human  imagina- 
tion, not  the  work  of  God. 

The  rays  of  light  make  an  imprefTion  upon 
the  optic  nerves  ;  but  they  make  none  upon 
the  auditory  or  olfadory.  The  vibrations  of 
the  air  make  an  impreffion  upon  the  auditory 
nerves  ;  but  none  upon  the  optic  or  the  olfac- 
tory. The  effluvia  of  bodies  make  an  impreffi- 
on upon  the  olfadtory  nerves  j  but  make  none 
upon  the  optic  or  auditory.  No  mar  has  been 
able  to  give  a  fliadow  of  reafon  for  this. 
While  this  is  the  cafe,  is  it  not  better  to  con- 
fefs  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  thofe  im- 
preffions  made  upon  the  nerves  and  brain  in 
perception,  than  to  flatter  our  pride  with  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  which  we  have  not,  and 
to  adulterate  philofophy  with  the  fpurious 
brood  of  hypodicfes  ? 


CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.     IV. 

Falfe  ConclufioYis  drawn  from  the  ImpreJJlons 
before  mentioned, 

SOME  Philofophers  among  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  among  the  moderns,  imagined  that 
man  is  nothing  bat  a  piece  of  matter  fo  curi- 
oully  organiled,  that  the  impreffions  of  exter- 
nal obje£l:s  produce  in  it  fcnfation,  perception, 
remembrance,  and  all  the  other  operations  we 
are  confcious  of.  1  his  foolifli  opinion  could 
only  take  its  rife  from  obferving  the  conflant 
connection  which  the  Author  of  Nature  hath 
eftabliflied  between  certain  impreflions  made 
upon  our  fenfcs,  and  our  perception  of  the 
objecls  by  which  the  impreiiion  is  made  ;  from 
which  they  weakly  inferred,  that  thofe  im- 
preilions  were  the  proper  efficient  caufes  of  the 
correfponding  perception. 

But  no  rcafoning  is  more  fallacious  than 
this,  that  becaufe  two  things  are  always  con- 
joined, therefore  one  mufi:  be  the  caufe  of  the 
other.  Day  and  night  have  been  joined  in  a 
conflant  fucceffion  hnce  the  beginning  of  the 
world ;  but  who  is  fo  foolifli  as  to  conclude 
from  this,  that  day  is  the  caufe  of  night,  or 
night  the  caufe  of  the  following  day  ?  'i  here  is 
indeed  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine 
that  any  motion  or  modification  ol  matter 
fliould  produce  thought. 

If  one  ihould  tell  of  a  telefcopc  fo  exaftly 
made  as  to  have  the  power  of  feeing  ;  of  a 
■whifpering  gallery  that  had  the  power  of  hear- 
ing ;  of  a  cabinet  fo  nicely  framed  as  to  have 

the 
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the  power  of  memory  ;  or  of  a  machine  fo  de-  CHAP, 
licate   as   to   feel  pain   when  it  was  touched ;      ^^• 
fuch   abfurdities  are  fo  Ihocking  to  common 
fenfe    that    they   would   not   find    belief  even 
among  favages  ;  yet  it  is  the  fame  abfurdity  to 
think  that  the   impreffions  of  external  objects 
upon  the   machine  of  our  bodies,  can  be  the 
real  efficient  caufe  of  thought  and  perception. 
Palling  this  therefore  as  a  notion  too   abfurd 
to    admit    of   reafoning ;     another    conclufion 
very  generally  made  by  Philofophers,  is,  that 
in  perception   an  impreffion  is  made  upon  the 
mind  as   well  as  upon  the  organ,  nerves,  and 
brain.     Aristotle,    as  was  before  obferved, 
thought  that   the  form   or  image  of  the  objeft 
perceived,    enters  by   the  organ  oi  fenfe,  and 
ftrikes   upon  the  mind.     Mr.  Hume  gives  the 
name   of  impreffions  to  all  our  perceptions,  to 
all  our  fenfations,    and    even  to    the    objefts 
which  we  perceive.     Mr.  Locke  affirms  very 
pofitively,  that  the  ideas  of  external  objefts  are 
produced  in  our  minds  by  impulfe,  "  that  be- 
"  ing  the  only  way  we  can  conceive  bodies  to 
**  operate  in."     It  ought,  however,  to  be  ob- 
ferved,   in  juftice   to  Mr.  Locke,  that  he  re- 
traded  this  notion  in  his  firfl  letter  to  the  Bi- 
fhop   of  Worcester,    and   promifed    in  the' 
next  edition  of  his  Elfay  to  have  that  paflagc 
reftified  ;    but  either  from  forgetfulnefs  in  the 
author,  or  negligence  in  the  printer,  the  palT- 
age  remains  in  all  the  fubfequent   editions  I 
have  feen. 

There  is  no  prejudice  more  natural  to  man, 
than  to  conceive  of  the  mind  as  having  fome 
funilitude  to  body  in  its  operations.  Hence 
men  have  been  prone  to  imagine,  that  as  bo- 
dies are  put  in  motion  by  fome  impulfe  or  im- 
preffion 
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C  H  A  P.preffion  made  upon  them  by  contiguous  bodies ; 
•  fo  the  mind  is  made  to  think  and  to  perceive 
by  fome  impreflion  made  upon  it,  or  fome  im- 
pulfe  given  to  it  by  contiguous  objects.  If  we 
have  fuch  a  notion  of  the  mind  as  Homer  had 
of  his  gods,  who  might  be  bruifed  or  wounded 
with  fuords  and  fpears,  we  may  then  un- 
derftand  what  is  meant  by  impreffions  made 
upon  it  by  ti  body:  But  if  we  conceive  the 
mind  to  be  immaterial,  of  which  I  think  we 
have  very  ftrong  proofs,  we  fhall  find  it  difficult 
to  affix  a  meaning  to  'unprcjjicns  made  upon  it. 

There  is  a  figurative  meaning  of  impreffioiis 
on  the  mind  which  is  well  authorifed,  and  of 
which  we  took  notice  in  the  obfervations  made 
on  that  word;  but  this  meaning  applies  only 
to  obje£ls  that  are  interefting.  To  fay  that 
an  objedt  which  I  ,fee  with  perfe£l  indifference 
makes  an  impreflion  upon  my  mind,  is  not, 
as  I  apprehend,  good  Englifh.  If  Philofophers 
mean  no  more  but  that  I  fee  the  objeft,  why 
fhould  they  invent  an  improper  phrafe  to  exprcfs 
what  every  man  knows  how  to  exprefs  in  plain 
Englifh? 

But  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  phrafe  is  ufcd  by  modern  Philofophers, 
that  they  mean  not  barely  to  exprefs  by  it,  my 
perceiving  an  object,  but  to  explain  the  man- 
ner of  perception.  They  think  that  the  object 
perceived  afts  upon  the  mind,  in  fome  way 
fimilar  to  that  in  which  one  body  ads  upon  a- 
nothcr,  by  making  an  imprefhon  it.  The  im- 
prefTion  upon  the  mind  is  conceived  to  be  fome- 
thing  wherein  the  mind  is  altogether  paffive, 
and  has  fome  effect  produced  in  it  by  the  ob- 
jed.  But  this  is  a  hypothefis  which  contra- 
dicts the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  proof. 

When 
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When  I  look  upon  the  wall  of  my  rooni,CH  AP. 
the  wall  does  not  a£t  at  all,  nor  is  capable  of  ^V. 
adting;  the  perceiving  it  is  an  a£t  or  operation 
in  me.  That  this  is  the  common  apprehenfion 
of  mankind  with  regard  to  perception,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  of  expreffing  it  in  ail 
languages. 

The  vulgar  give  themfelves  no  trouble  how 
they  perceive  objefts,  they  exprefs  what  they 
are  confcious  of,  and  they  exprefs  it  with  pro- 
priety; but  Philofophers  have  an  avidity  to 
know  how  we  perceive  objects ;  and  conceiving 
fome  fimilitude  between  a  body  that  is  put  in 
motion,  and  a  mind  that  is  made  to  perceive, 
they  are  led  to  think,  that  as  the  body  mud 
receive  fome  impulfe  to  make  it  move,  fo  the 
mind  mud  receive  fome  impulfe  or  impreffion 
to  make  it  perceive.  This  analogy  feems  to 
be  confirmed,  by  obferving  that  we  perceive 
objedls  only  when  they  make  fome  impreffion 
upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  upon  the  nerves 
and  brain;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  body  that  it  cannot  change 
its  date,  but  by  fome  force  impreded  upon  it. 
This  is  not  the  nature  of  mind.  All  that  wc 
know  about  it  Ihows  it  to  be  in  its  nature  liv- 
ing and  adlive,  and  to  have  the  power  of  per- 
ception in  its  conditution,  but  dill  within  thofe 
limits  to  which  it  is  confined  by  the  laws  of 
Nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  phrafe  of  the 
mind's  having  impreffions  made  upon  it  by  cor- 
poreal objefts  in  perception,  is  either  a  phrafe 
without  any  didin£t  meaning,  and  contrary  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Englidi  language,  or  it  is 
grounded  upon  an  hypothe'fis  which  is  deditute 
of  proof.     On  that  account,  though  we  grant 

that 
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tlmt  In  perception  there  is  an  impreflion  made 
upon  the  organ  of  fenfe,  and  upon  the  nerves 
and  brain,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  object 
niakts  any  imprcllion  upon  the  mind. 

There  is  another  conclufion  drawn  from  the 
imprefTions  made  upon  the  brain  in  perception, 
which  I  conceive  to  have  no  folid  foundation, 
thou,e!;h  it  has  been  adopted  veiy  generally  by 
Philofophers.  It  is,  that  by  the  imprefTions 
made  on  the  brain,  images  are  formed  of  the 
objeci:  perceived;  and  that  the  mind,  being 
feated  in  the  brain  as  its  chamber  of  prefence, 
immediately  perceives  thofe  images  only,  and 
has  no  perception  of  the  external  object  but 
by  them.  This  notion  of  our  perceiving  ex- 
ternal objects,  not  immediately,  but  injccrtain 
images  or  fpecies  of  them  conveyed  by  the  fen- 
fes,  feems  to  be  the  moft  ancient  philofophi- 
cal  hypothcfis  we  have  on  the  fubjecl  of  per- 
ception, and  to  have  with  fmall  variations  re- 
tained its  authority  to  this  day. 

Aristotle,  as  was  before  obferved,  main- 
tained, that  the  fpecies,  images  or  forms  of  ex- 
ternal objeds,  coming  from  the  objedt,  are 
imprelTed  on  the  mind.  The  followers  of  De- 
MOCRiTUS  and  Epicurus  held  the  fame  thing, 
with  regard  to  fle.ndcr  films  of  fubtile  matter 
coming  from  the  object,  that  Aristotle  did 
with  regard  to  his  immaterial  fpecies  or  forms. 

Aristotle  thought  every  object  of  human 
underltandiiig  enters  at  firfh  by  the  fenfes  ;  and 
that  the  notions  got  by  them  are  by  the  powers 
of  the  mind  refined  and  fpiritualized,  fo  as  at 
lad  to  bcconic  objeds  of  the  moil  fublime  and 
abflratted  fciences.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  very  mean  opinion  of  all  the  knowledge 
we  get  by  the  fenfes.     lie  thought  it  did  not 
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defer ve  the  name  of  knowledge,  and  could  not  CHAP. 
be  the  foundation  of  faience;  becaufe  the  ob-  * 

jecls  of  fenfe  are  individuals  only,  and  are  in 
a  conftant  fluctuation.  All  fcience,  according 
to  him,  muft  be  employed  about  thofe  eternal 
and  immutable  ideas,  which  exifled  before  the 
obje6ls  of  fenfe,  and  are  not  liable  to  any 
change.  In  this  there  was  an  eflential  diffe- 
rence between  the  fyftems  of  thefc  two  Philo- 
fophers.  The  notion  of  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble ideas,  which  Plato  borrowed  from  the 
Pythagorean  fchool,  was  totally  rejefted  by 
Aristotle,  who  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  intelleft,  which  was  not 
at  firft  in  the  fenfes. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  great  difference 
in  thofe  two  ancient  fyflems,  they  might  both 
agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  perceive 
objeds  by  our  fenfes  :  And  that  they  did  fo,  I 
think,  is  probable;  becaufe  Aristotle,  as 
far  as  I  know,  neither  takes  notice  of  any  dif- 
ference between  himfelf  and  his  mailer  upon- 
this  point,  nor  lays  claim  to  his  theory  of  the 
manner  of  our  perceiving  objefts  as  his  own 
invention.  It  is  ftill  more  probable  from  the 
hints  which  Plato  gives  in  the  feventh  book 
of  his  Republic,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  we  perceive  the  objeds  of  fenfe;  which 
he  compares  to  perfons  in  a  deep  and  dark  cave, 
who  fee  not  external  objefts  themfelves  but 
ouly  their  lliadows,  by  a  light  let  into  the  cave 
through  a  fmall  opening. " 

It  feems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  Py- 
thagoreans and  Platonifts  agreed  with  the  Pe- 
ripatetics in  this  general  theory  of  perception ; 
to  wit,  that  the  objeds   of  fenfe  are  perceived 
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C  If  A  P.  only  by  certain  images,  or  (hadows  of  them, 
let  into  the  mind,  as  into  a  cafv.era  ohfcura. 

The  notions  oi  the  ancients  were  very  vari- 
ous with  regard  to  the  I'eat  of  the  foul.  Since 
it  has  been  difcovered,  by  the  improvements 
in  anatomy,  that  the  nerves  arc  the  inrtruments 
of  perception,  and  of  the  fenfations  accompa- 
nying it,  and  that  the  nerves  ultimately  termi- 
nate in  the  brain,  it  has  been  the  general  opi- 
nion of  Philofophers  that  the  brain  is  the  feat 
of  the  foul;  and  that  fhe  perceives  the  images 
that  are  br'Ught  there,  and  external  things 
only  by  means  of  them. 

Des  CARThs,  obfcrving  that  the  pineal 
gland  is  the  only  part  of -the  brain  that  is  fmgle, 
all  the  other  parts  being  double,  and  thinking 
that  the  for.l  mufl:  have  one  feat,  was  deter- 
mined by  this  to  make  that  gland  the  foul's  ha- 
bitation, to  which,  by  means  of  the  animal 
fpirits,  intelligence  ■  is  brought  oi  all  objeds 
that  affecl  the  lenfes. 

Others  have  not  thought  proper  to  confine 
the  habitations  of  ti;'.:  foul  to  the  pineal  gland, 
but  to  the  brain  in  general,  or  to  feme  part  of 
it,  which  they  call  the  fenforiunu  Even  the 
j;i:cat  Nf-WTON  favoured  this  opiniqn,  though 
he  propofes  it  only  as  a  query,  v.ith  that  mo- 
delly  which  diftinguilhed  him  no  lefs  than  his 
great  genius.  "  Is  not,  fays  he,  the  fenfori- 
*'  um  of  animals  the  place  where  the  fentient 
"  fubftance  is  prefcnt,  and  to  which  the  fen- 
"  f.blc  fpecies  of  things  are  brought  through 
"•  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may 
"be  perceived  by  the  mind  prcfent  in  that 
^'  place?  And  is  there  not  an  incorporeal,  liv- 
*'  ing,  intelligent,  and  omnipreient  Being, 
"  who,  in  infinite  fpace,  as  if  it  w  ere  in  his 

"  fenforium. 
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*'  fenforium,  intimately  perceives  things  them-C  H  A  P. 
"  felves,  and  comprehends  them  perfedly,  as         ", 
*'  being  prefent   to  them;  of   which   things, "'' 
*'  that  principle  in  us,  which  perceives   and 
"  thinks,  difcerns  only,  in  its  little  lenforium, 
*'  the  images  brought  to  it  through  the  organs 
«  of  thefenfes?" 

His  great  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  a- 
dopted  the  fame  fentiment  with  more  confi- 
dence. In  his  papers  to  Leibnitz,  we  find 
the  following  palfages :  "  Without  being  pre- 
"  fent  to  the  images  of  the  things  perceived, 
,;"  it  (the  foul  j  could  not  poflibly  perceive  them. 
: "  A  living  fubftance  can  only  there  perceive 
*'  where  it  is  prefent,  either  to  the  things  them- 
*'  felves,  (as  the  omniprefcnt  God  is  to  the 
"  whole  univerfe',  or  to  the  images  of  things, 
"  (as  the  foul  of  man  is  in  its  proper  fenfory). 
"  Nothing  can  any  more  a6l,  or  be  a6ted  up- 
"  on,  where  it  is  not  prefent,  than  it  can  be 
"  where  it  is  not.  We  are  fure  the  foul  can- 
'•  not  perceive  what  it  is  not  prefent  to,  be- 
*'  caufe  nothing  can  a£t,  or  be  a6ted  upon^ 
"  where  it  is  not.** 

Mr.  Locke  expreffes  himfelf  fb  upon  this 
point,  that,  for  the  mod  part,  one  would  ima- 
gine, that  he  thought  that  the  ideas,  or  images 
of  things,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  imme- 
diate objefts  of  perception,  are  impreflions  up- 
on the  mind  itfelf;  yet,  in  fome  palfages,  he 
rather  places  them  in  the  brain,  and  makes 
them  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind  there  pre- 
fent. "  There  are  fome  ideas,  fays  he,  which 
"  have  admittance  only  through  one  fenfe; 
'*  and  if  the  organs  or  the  nerves,  which  are 
*'  the  conduits  to  convey  them  from  without 
"  to  their   audience  in  the  brain,  the  mind's 
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C  H  A  P. «'  prefence   room,  if  I   may  fo  call  it,  are  fo' 
'^'     "  difordcred  as  not  to  perform  their  funftion, 
"  they  have  no  poflernto  be  admitted  by. 

"  I'here  feems  to  be  a  conftant  decay  of  all 
"  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  that  are  flruck  deep- 
"  eft.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
"  laid  in  fading  colours.  Whether  the  tem- 
"  per  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that 
"  in  fome  it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on 
"  it  Hke  marble,  in  others  Hke  free-ftone,  and 
,  "  in  others  little  better  than  land,  I  fhall  not 
**  enquire.*' 

From  thefe  paflages  of  Mr.  Locke,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  it  is  plain,  that  he 
thought  that  there  are  images  of  external  ob- 
jeds  conveyed  to  the  brain.  But  whether  he 
thought  with  Des  Cart£s  and  Newton,  that 
the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived  by  the 
mind  there  prefent,  or  that  they  are  imprinted 
on  the  mind  itfelf,  is  not  fo  evident. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  hypothefis,  there 
are  three  things  that  deferve  to  be  confidered, 
becaufe  the  hypothefis  leans  upon  them ;  and, 
if  any  one  of  them  fail,  it  nmd  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  ^rjl  is,  That  the  foul  has  its 
feat,  or,  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  it,  its  prefence 
room  in  the  brain.  The  fecond,  Tliat  there 
are  images  formed  in  the  brain  of  all  the  ob- 
jeQs  of  fenfe.  The  third,  that  the  mind  or 
foul  perceives  thefe  images  in  the  brain;  and 
that  It  perceives  nor  external  objects  immedi- 
ately, but  only  perceives  them  by  means  of 
thofe  images. 

As  to  xhc  frji  point,  that  the  foul  has  its 
feat  in  the  brain,  this,  furely,  is  not  fo  well 
eftablilhed,  as  that  we  can  fafely  build  other 
principles  upon  it.  There  have  been  various 
opinions  and  much  difputation  about  the  place 

of 
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of  fpirlts;  whether  they  have  a  place?  and  if C  H  A  P. 
they  have,  how  they  occupy  that  place?  After     IV.     ^ 
men  had  fought  in  the  dark  about  thofe  points  '""''"*"' 
for  ages,  the  wifer  part  feem  to  have  left  off 
difputing   about  them,  as  matters  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

As  to  the  fecond  point,  that  images  of  all 
the  objcfts  of  fenfe  are  formed  in  the  brain,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  proof 
nor  probability  of  this,  with  regard  to  any  of 
the  objeds  of  fenfe;  and  that  with  regard  to 
the  greater  part  of  them,  it  is  words  without 
any  meaning. 

We  have  not  the  lead  evidcn.ce  that  the  image 
of  any  external  objeiS;  is  formed  in  the  brain. 
The  brain  has  been  difletted  times  innumera- 
ble by  the  niceft  Anatomifts ;  every  part  of  it 
examined  by  the  naked  eye,  and  with  the  help 
of  microfcopes ;  but  no  veftige  of  an  image 
of  any  external  object  was  ever  found.  The 
brain  feems  to  be  the  mofl  improper  fubftance 
that  can  be  imagined  for  receiving  or  retaining 
images,  being  a  foft  moifl  medullary  fub- 
ftance. 

But  how  are  thefe  images  formed?  or  whence 
do  they  come?  Says  Mr.  Locke,  the  organs 
of  fenle  and  nerves  convey  them  from  without. 
This  is  juft  the  Ariftotelian  hypothefis  of  fen- 
fible  fpecies,  which  modern  Philofophers  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  refute,  and  which  muft 
be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  moft  un- 
intelligible parts  of  thePeripatetic  fyftem.  Thofe 
who  confider  fpecies  of  colour,  figure,  found, 
and  fmell,  coming  from  the  objeft,  and,  en- 
tering by  the  organs  of  fenfe,  as  a  part  of  the 
fcholaftic  jargon,  long  ago  difcarded  from  found 
philofophy,  ought  to  have  difcarded  images  in 
the  brain  along  with  them.  There  never  was 
r  2  a  flia- 
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C  H  A  P.  a  fliadow  of  argument  brought  by  any  author, 
'^-       to  (how   that  an  image   of  any  external  objeft 
ever  entered  by  any  of  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

That  external  objects  make  fome  impreflion 
on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  by  them  on  the 
nerves  and  brain,  is  granted;  but  that  thofe- 
imprelTions  refemble  the  obje£ls  they  are  made 
by,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  called  images  of  the 
objeds,  is  moft:  improbable.  Every  hypothe- 
fis  that  has  been  contrived  fhcws  that  there 
can  be  no  fuch  refemblance;  for  neither  the 
motions  of  animal  fpirits,  nor  the  vibrations 
of  eladick  chords,  or  of  elaflic  aether,  or  of 
the  infinitefimal  particles  of  the  nerves,  can  be 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  objeds  by  which  they 
are  excited. 

We  know,  that,  in  vifion,  an  image  of  the 
vlfible  obje£t  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  by  the  rays  of  light.  But  we  know  alfo, 
ihat  this  image  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the 
brain,  becaufe  the  optic  nerve,  and  all  the 
parts  that  furround  it,  are  opaque  and  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  light ;  and  there  is  no 
other  organ  of  fenfe  in  which  any  image  of  the 
objeft  is  formed. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  fome  objedls  of  fenfe,  we  may  under- 
ftand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  them  im- 
printed on  the  brain;  but,  with  regard  to  moft 
objects  of  fenfe,  the  phrafe  is  abfolutely  un- 
intelligible, and  conveys  no  meaning  at  all. 
As  to  objeds  of  fight,  I  underftand  what  is 
meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in  the  brain: 
liut  how  Ihall  we  conceive  an  image  of  their 
colour  where  there  is  abfolute  darknefs?  And 
ys  to  all  other  objeds  of  fenfe,  except  figure 
and  colour,  I   am  unable  to  conceive  what  is 

meant 
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meant  by   an  image  of  them.     Let   anymanCHAP. 
fay,  what  he  means  by   an  image  of  heat  and       ^  • 
cold,    an  image  of  hardnefs    or  foftnefs,    an     "^^"^ 
image  of  found,  or  fmell,  or  taile.     The  word 
image,  when  applied  to  thefe  objedls  of  fenfe, 
has   abfolutely   no    meaning.     Upon    what    a 
weak  foundation,  then,  does    this  hypothecs 
ftand,  when  it  fuppofes,  that  images  of  all  the 
objeds  of  fenfe  are  imprinted   on  the  brain, 
being  conveyed  thither  by  the  conduits  of  the 
organs  and  nerves. 

The  third  point  in  this  hypothecs,  is,  That 
the  mind  perceives  the  images  in  the  brain, 
and  external  objects  only  by  means  of  them. 
This  is  as  improbable,  as  that  there  are  fuch 
images  to  be  perceived.  If  our  powers  of 
perception  be  not  altogether  fallacious,  the  ob- 
jects we  perceive  are  not  in  our  brain,  but 
without  us.  We  are  fo  far  from  perceiving 
images  in  the  brain,  that  we  do  not  perceive 
our  brain  at  all ;  nor  would  any  man  ever  have 
known  that  he  had  a  brain,  if  anatomy  had 
not  difcovered,  by  diifedion,  that  the  brain 
is  a  conftituent  part  of  the  human  body. 

'I'o  fum  up  what  has  been  faid  with  regard 
to  the  organs  of  perception,  and  the  impref^ 
fions  made  upon  our  nerves  and  brain.  It  is 
a  law  of  our  nature,  eftabliihed  by  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  that  we  perceive  no  ex- 
ternal objedt  but  by  means  of  the  organs  friven 
us  for  that  purpofe.  But  thefe  organs  do  not 
perceive.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  fight,  but 
it  fees  not.  A  telefcope  is  an  artificial  organ 
of  fight.  The  eye  is  a  natural  organ  of  fight, 
but  it  fees  as  little  as  the  telefcope*  We  know 
how  the  eye  forms  a  pidure  of  the  vifible  ob» 
jcd   upon  the   retina  j    but  how  this  picture 

makes 
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CHAP,  makes  us  fee  the  objeft  we  know  not;  and  if 
^^-  experience  had  not  informed  us  that  fuch  a 
picture  is  neceflary  to  vifion,  we  fhould  never 
have  known  it.  We  can  give  no  reafon  why 
the  pidlure  on  the  retina  (hould  be  followed  by 
vifion,  while  a  like  picture  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body  produces  nothing  Hke  vifion. 

It  is  likewife  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  we 
perceive  not  external  objects,  unlcfs  certain 
impreffions  be  made  by  the  objeft  upon  the  or- 
gan, and  by  means  of  the  organ  upon  the 
nerves  and  brain.  But  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
impreffions  we  are  perfe£l:ly  ignorant;  and 
though  they  are  conjoined  with  perception  by 
the  will  of  our  Maker,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  any  necefiary  connexion  with 
it  in  their  own  nature,  far  lefs  that  they  can  be 
the  proper  efficient  caufe  of  it.  Wc  perceive, 
becaufe  God  has  given  us  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving, and  not  becaufe  we  have  impreffions 
from  objeds.  We  perceive  nothing  without 
thofe  impreffions,  becaufe  our  Maker  has  li- 
mited and  circumfcribed  our  powers  of  per- 
ception, by  fuch  laws  of  Nature  as  to  his  wif- 
dom  feemed  meet,  and  fuch  as  fuited  our  rank 
in  his  creation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,       V. 

Of  Perception, 

IN  fpeaking  of  the  impreffions  made  on  our 
organs  in  perception,  we  build  upon  fad:s- 
borrowed  from  anatomy  and  phyfiology^T  for 
which  we  have  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes. ' 
But  being  now  to  fpeak_  of  perception  itfelf^' 
which  is  folely  an  aft  of  the  mind,  we  mulT:  ap-"' 
peal  to  another  authority.  The  operations  of" 
our  minds  are  known  not  by  fenfe,  but  by  con-.^ 
fcioufnefs,  the  authority  of  which  is  as  certaiiir- 
and  as  irrefiflible  as  that  of  fenfe.  ' 

In  order,  however,  to  our  having  a  diftinft 
notion  of  any  of  the  operations  oi  Our  own 
minds,  it  is  not  enough  that  wc  be  confcious 
of  themj  for  all  men  have  this  confcioufnefs : 
It  is  farther  neceifary  that  we  attend  to  them 
while  they  are  exerted,  and  reflect  upon  th^ni. 
with  care,  while  they  are  recent  and  frefh  in 
our  memory.  It  is  neceffary  that,  by  employ- 
ing ourfelves  frequently  in  this  w3y,  we  get 
the  habit  of  this  attention  and  refietfion;  and 
therefore,  for  the  proof  of  facts  which  I  fiiall 
have  occafion  to  mention  upon  this  fubjeft,  I 
can  only  appeal  to  the  reader's  own  thoughts,  . 
whether  fuch  fads  are  not  agreeable  to-  what 
he  is  confcious  of  in  his  own  mind. 

If,  therefore,  we  attend  to  that  ad  of  our 
mind  which  we  call  the  percepuon  of  an  ex- 
ternal objed  of  fenfe,  we  fhall  find  in  it  tbefe 
three  things.  Fifji\,  Some  conception  or  no- 
tion of  the  objed  perceived.  Secondly^  A  flrong 
and  irrefiftible  conviction  and  belief  -of  its  pre- 

fent 
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CHAP.fent  cxiflcnce.  And,  thirdly^  That  this  con- 
viction  and  belief  are  immediate,  and  not  the 
effeft  of  reafoning. 

jF/r/?,  It  is  impodible  to  perceive  an  object 
without  having  fome  notion  or  conception  ot 
that  which  we  perceive.  We  may  indeed  con- 
ceive an  objedt  which  we  do  not  perceive;  but 
when  we  perceive  the  objedl,  we  muft  have 
feme  conception  of  it  at  the  fame  time;  and 
we  have  commonly  a  more  clear  and  fleady  no- 
tion of  the  object  while  we  perceive  it,  than 
we  have  from  memory  or  imagination  when  it 
is  nbt  perceived.  Yet,  even  in  perception,  the 
notion  which  our  fenfes  give  of  the  objcd  may 
be  jnore  or  lef$  cleur,  more  or  lefs  dift:in(5l,  in 
all  poffible  degrees. 

Thus  we  fee  more  diftinftly  an  object  at  a 
fmall  than  at  a  great  diftance.  An  objed  at  a 
great  diftance  is  feen  more  diflinclly  in  a  clear 
than  in  a  foggy  day.  An  objed  feen  indiftinft- 
ly  with  the  naked  eye,  on  account  of  its  fmall- 
ncfs,  may  be  feen  didinftly  with  a  microfcope. 
The  objedts  in  this  room  will  be  feen  by  a  per- 
fon  in  the  room  lefs  and  lefs  diftinctly  as  the 
light  of  the  day  fails;  they  pafs  through  all  the 
various  degrees  of  diftindnefs  according  to  the 
degrees  of  the  light,  and  at  laft,  in  total  dark- 
nefs,  they  are  not  feen  at  all.  What  has  been 
faid  of  the  objects  of  fight  is  fo  eafily  applied 
to  the  objeds  of  the  other  fenfes,  that  the  ap- 
plication may  be  left  to  the  reader. 

In  a  matter  fo  obvious  to  every  perfon  capa^ 
ble  of  refledion,  it  is  neceflary  only  farther  to 
obfervc,  that  the  notion  which  we  get  of  an 
object,  merely  by  pur  external  fenfe,  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  more  fcientific 

notion 
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notion  which  a  man,  come  to  the  years  of  un-c  H  A  P. 
derftanding,  may  have  of  the  fame  objedl,  by      V. 

attending  to  Its   various   attributes,  or   to  its """^ 

various  parts,  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole.  Thus  the  notion  which  a 
child  has  of  a  jack  for  roafting  meat,  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  very  different  from  that  of 
a  man  who  underflands  Its  ccnflrudlion,  and 
perceives  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  whole.  The  child  fees 
the  jack  and  every  part  of  it  as  well  as  the 
man:  The  child,  therefore,  has  all  the  notion 
of  it  which  fight  gives ;  whatever  there  is  more 
in  the  notion  which  the  nian  forms  of  it,  muft 
be  derived  from  other  powers  of  the  mind, 
which  may  afterwards  be  explained.  This  ob- 
fervation  is  made  here  only,  that  we  may  not 
confound  the  operations  of  different  powers  of 
the  mind,  which,  by  being  always  conjoined 
after  we  grow  up  to  underftanding,  are  apt  to 
pafs  for  one  and  the  fame. 

Secondly^  In  perception  we  not  only  have  a 
notion  more  or  lefs  diflinft  of  the  object  per- 
ceived, but  alfo  an  irrefiftible  convi6lion  and 
behef  of  its  exidence.  This  is  always  the  cafe 
when  we  are  certain  that  we  perceive  it.  There 
may  be  a.  perception  fo  faint  and  indifHnd,  as 
to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  we  perceive  the 
obje£t  or  not.  Thus,  when  a  ftar  begins  to 
twinkle  as  the  light  of  the  fun  withdraws,  one 
may,  for  a  fhort  time,  think  he  fees  it,  with- 
out being  certalri,  until  the  perception  acquires 
fome  ftrength  and  fleadinels.  When  a  fliip 
jufl  begins  to  appear  in  the  utmofl  verge  of  the 
horizon,  we  may  at  firft  be  dubious  whether 
we  perceive  it  or  not :  But  when  the  percep- 
tion is  in   any  degree  clear  and  fteady,  there 

remains 
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,C  H  A  P. remains  no  doubt  of  its  reality;  and  when  the 
'  reality  of  the  perception  is  afcertained,  the  ex- 

ifttnce  of  the  objcdl  perceived  can  no  longer 
be  doubted. 

By  the  laws  of  all  nations,  in  the  mofl  folemn 
judicial  trials  wherein  mens  fortunes  and  lives 
are  at  -ilake,  the  fentence  pafles  according  to 
the  teftirhbhy  of  eye  or  ear  witnefles  of  good 
credit.  An  upright  judge  will  give  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  every  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the 
integrity,  of  a  witnefs,  and  allow  it  to  be  pof- 
fible  that  he  may  be  corrupted ;  but  no  judge 
will  ever  fuppofe,  that  witnefles  may  be  im- 
}X>fed  upon  by  truiling  to  their  eyes  and  ears: 
And"  if  a  fceptical  counfel  fhould  plead  againfl 
the  tcfliinony  of  the  witnefles,  that  they  had 
no  other  evidence  for  what  they  declared,  but 
tlie  teftimpny  of  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  put  fo  much  faith  in  our  fenfes, 
as, to  deprive  men  of  life  or  fortune  upon  their 
tefliimohy';  "fiirely  no  upright  judge  would  ad- 
mit a  plea  of  this  kind.  I  beheve  no  counfel, 
hovv'ever  fceptical,  ever  dared  to  offer  fuch  an 
argument;-  and,  if  it  was.ofl'ered,  it  would  be 
rejected  With  dif^kiin. 

Can  any  (Ivbnger  proof  be  given,  that  it  is 
the  univerfal  .judgment  of  mankind  that  'the 
evidence  of  fenfe  is  a  kind  of  evidence  which 
we  may  fecurely  reft  upon  in  the  moft  momen- 
tous conceVr^s-  of  mankind:  'i'batit  is  a  kind 
of  evidence  againfl:  which  we  ought  not  to  ad- 
mit any  reafoning;  and  therefore,  that  to  rea- 
fon  either  foror  againft  it  is  tin  infalt  to  com- 
inon  fehfe?  ' 

The  whofe  conduct  of  mankind,  in  the  daibp 
occurrences  of  life,  as  wefl  as  the  folemn  pro- 
cedure of  vudicatories  in   the   trial   of  caufes 
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civil  and  criminal,  demonftrates  this.     I  know  C  H  A  P. 
only  of  two    exceptions   that  may  be  offered       ^• 
againft  this  being  the  univerfal  belief  of  man- 
kind. 

The  firft  exception  is  that  of  fome  lunatics- 
who  have  been  perfuaded  of  things  that  feem 
to  contradift  the  clear  teftimony  of  their  fen- 
fes.  It  is  faid  there  have  been  lunatics  and' 
hypochondriacal  perfons,  who  ieriouliy  believ- 
ed themfelves  to  be  made  cf  giafs;  and,  in- 
confequence  of  this,  lived  in  continual  terror 
of  having  their  brittle  frame  fhivered  into 
pieces. 

All  I  have  to  fay  to  this  is,  that  our  minds, 
in  our  prefent  ftate,  are,  as  well  as  our  bodies, 
liable  to  ftrar.ge  diforders ;  and  as  we  do  not 
judge  of  the  natural  conflitution  of  the  body 
from  the  diforders  or  difeafes  to  which  it  is 
fubje£t  from  accidents,  fo  neither  ought  we  tc 
judge  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  from 
its  diforders,  but  from  its  found  ftate.  It  is 
natural  to  man,  and  common  to  the  fpecies,. 
to  have  two  hands  and  two  feet ;  yet  I  have 
feen  a  man,  and  a  very  ingenious  one,  who 
was  born  without  either  hands  or  feet.  It  is 
natural  to  man  to  have  faculties  fuperior  to 
thdfe  of  brutes  ;  yet  we  fee  fome  individuals,, 
whofe  faculties  are  not  equal  to  thofe  of  many 
brutes ;  and  the  wifeft  man  may,  by  various 
accidents,  be  reduced  to  this  ftate.  General 
rules  that  regard  thofe  whofe  intelle6ls  are 
found,  are  not  overthrown  by  inftances  of  men 
whofe  intelle£ls  are  hurt  by  any  conftitutional 
or  accidental  diforder. 

The  other  exception  that  may  be  made  to 
the  principle  we  have  laid  down,  is  that  of 
fome  Philofophers  who  have  maintained,  that 

the 
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C  HA  P-the  teftimony  of  fenfe  is  fallacious,  and  there- 
fore ought  never  to  be  trufted.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  a  futficient  anfwer  to  this  to  fay,  that 
there  is  nothinsr  fo  abfurd  which  fome  Philofo- 

O 

phers  have  not  maintained.  It  is  one  thing  to 
profefs  a  dodrine  of  this  kind,  another  fcriouf- 
iy  to  beheve  it,  and  to  be  governed  by  it  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  It  is  evident,  that  a  man  who 
did  not  believe  his  fenfes  could  not  keep  out 
of  harm's  way  an  hour  of  his  life;  yet,  in  all 
the  hiflory  of  philofophy,  we  never  read  of 
any  fceptic  that  ever  ftepped  into  fire  or  water 
becaufe  he  did  not  beheve  his  fenfes,  or  that 
fliowed  in  the  condud  of  life,  lefs  trufl  in  his 
fenfes  than  other  men  have.  This  gives  us  jufl 
ground  to  apprehend,  that  philofophy  was  ne- 
ver able  to  conquer  that  natural  belief  which 
men  have  in  their  fenfes ;  and  that  all  their  fub- 
tile  reafonings  againft  this  belief  were  never 
able  to  perfuade  themfelves. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  clear  and  dif- 
tincl  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  carries  irrefiflible 
convidion  along  with  it,  to  every  man  in  his 
right  judgment. 

I  obferved,  thirdly^  That  this  conviclicn  is 
not  only  irrefiflible,  but  it  is  immediate;  that 
is,  it  is  not  by  a  train  ot  reafoning  and  argu- 
mentation that  we  come  to  be  convinced  of  the 
exiftence  of  what  we  perceive;  we  a(k  no  ar- 
gument for  the  exiflence  of  the  objed,  but 
that  we  perceive  it;  perception  commands  our 
belief  upon  its  own  authority,  and  difdains  to 
reft  its  authority  upon  any  reafoning  what- 
foever. 

The  convidion  of  a  truth  may  be  irrefiflible, 
and  yet  not  immediate.  Thus  my  convidion 
that  the  three  angles  of  every  plain  triangle 

arc 
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are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  irrefifl.iblc,C  H  AP. 
but  it  is  not  immediate:  I  am  convinced  of  it  • 

by  demonftrative  reafoning.  There  are  other  ' 
truths  in  mathematics  of  which  we  have  not 
only  an  irrefiflible,  but  an  immediate  convic- 
tion. Such  are  the  axioms.  Our  -belief  of 
the  axioms  in  mathematics  is  not  grounded 
upon  argument.  Arguments  are  grounded  up- 
on them,  but  their  evidence  is  difcerned  imme- 
diately by  the  human  underftanding. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  one  thing  to  have  an  imme- 
diate convidion  of  a  felf-evident  axiom ;  it  is 
another  thing  to  have  an  immediate  convi£l:ion 
of  the  exiflence  of  what  we  fee;  but  the  con- 
viftion  is  equally  immediate  and  equally  irrc- 
fiftible  in  both  cafes.  No  man  thinks  of  feek- 
ing  a  reafon  to  believe  what  he  fees ;  and  be- 
fore we  are  capable  of  reafoning,  we  put  no 
lefs  confidence  in  our  fenfes  than  after.  The 
rudcft  favage  is  as  fully  convinced  of  what  he 
fees,  and  hears,  and  feels,  as  the  moll  expert 
Logician.  The  conftitution  of  our  underftand- 
ing  determines  us  to  hold  the  truth  of  a  ma- 
thematical axiom  as  a  firfl  principle,  from 
which  other  truths  may  be  deduced,  but  it  is 
deduced  from  none;  and  the  conftitution  of 
our  power  of  perception  determines  us  to  hold 
the  exiftence  of  what  we  diftlndly  perceive  as 
a  firft  principle,  from  which  other  truths  may 
be  deduced,  but  it  is  deduced  from  none. 
What  has  been  faid  of  the  irrefiftible  and  im- 
mediate belief  of  the  exiftence  of  objefts  dif- 
tindtly  perceived,  I  mean  only  to  affirm  with 
regard  to  perfons  fo  far  advanced  in  underftand- 
ing,  as  to  diftinguifti  objeds  of  mere  imagi- 
nation from  things  which  have  a  real  exiftence. 
Every  man  knows  that  he  may  have  a  notion 
of  Don  Quixote,  or  of  Garagantua,  without 

any 
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CHAP,  any  belief  that  fuch  perfons  every  exifled :  and 
^-  that  of  JuHus  Ccefar  and  OHver  Cromwell,  he 
has  not  only  a  notion,  but  a  belief  that  they 
did  really  exift.  But  whether  children,  from 
the  time  that  they  begin  to  ufe  their  fenfes, 
make  gi  diflinO:ion  between  things  which  are 
only  conceived  or  imagined,  and  things  which 
really  exift,  may  be  doubted.  Until  we  are 
able  to  make  this  diilinction,  we  cannot  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  believe  or  to  liifoelieve  the  exif- 
tence  of  any  thing.  The  belief  of  the  exif- 
tence  of  any  thing  feems  to  fuppofe  a  notion 
of  exiftence;  a  notion  too  aibftrad  perhaps  to 
enter  into  the  mind  of  an  intant.  J.  fpeak  of 
the  power  of  perception  in  thofe  that  are  adult, 
and  of  a  found  mind,  who  believe  that  there 
are  fome  things  which  do  really  exifl: ;  and  that 
there  are  many  things  conceived  by  themfelves, 
and  by  others,  which  have  no  exiflence.  That 
fuch  perfons  do  invariably  afcribe  exiftence  to 
every  thing  which  they  diltinctiy  perceive, 
without  fceking  reafons  or  arguments  for  doing 
fo,  is  perievilly  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  human  life. 

The  account  I  have  given  of  our  perception 
(jf  external  objeds,  is  intended  as  a  faithful 
delineation  of  what  every  man  come  to  years 
of  underflanding,  and  capable  of  giving  at- 
tention to  what  pafles  in  his  own  mind,  may 
feel  in  himfclf.  In  what  manner  the  notion  of 
external  objects,  and  the  immediate  belief  of 
their  exiltence,  is  produced  by  means  of  our 
fenfes,  I  am  not  able  to  fliow,  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  (how.  If  the  power  of  perceiving 
external  objects  in  certain  circumllances,  be  a 
part  of  the  original  conflitution  of  the  human 
mind,  all  attempts   to  account  for  it  will  be 

vain: 
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vain :  No  other  account  can  be  given  of  the  CHAP, 
conflitution  of  things,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
made  them :  as  we  can  give  no  reafon  why 
matter  is  extended  and  inert,  why  the  mind 
thinks,  and  is  confcious  of  its  thoughts,  but 
the  will  of  him  who  made  both;  fo  I  fufped 
we  can  give  no  other  reafon  why,  in  certain 
circumftances,  we  perceive  external  objects, 
and  in  others  do  not. 

The  Supreme  Being  intended,  that  we  fhould 
have   fuch  knowledge  of  the  material  objects 
that  furround    us,  as  is  neceifary  in  order   to 
our  fupplying  the  wants  of  nature,  and  avoid- 
ing the  dangers  to  which  we  are  conflantly  ex- 
pofed;  and  he  has  admirably  fitted  our  powers 
of  perception  to  this  purpofe.     If  the   intelli- 
gence we  have  of  external  objeds  were  to   be 
got  by  reafoning  only,  the  greateft  part  of  men 
would  be  deftitute  of  it;  for  the  greateft  part 
of  men   hardly  ever   learn  to  reafon;  and  in 
infancy   and   childhood   no  man   can   reafon: 
Therefore,  as   this   intelligence  of  the  objefts 
that  furround  us,  and  from  which  we  may  re- 
ceive fo  much  benefit  or  harm,  is  equally  ne- 
ceflary  to  children  and  to  men,  to  the  ignorant, 
and  to  the  learned,  God  in  his  wifdom  conveys 
it-to  us  in  a  way  that  puts  all  upon   a  level. 
The    information  of  the  fenfes  is  as    perfed, 
and  gives  as  full  conviftion  to  the  moft  igno- 
rant, as  to  thfe  moft  learned. 


G  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VI. 
tVbat  it  is  io  account  for  a  Phctnomeno7i  in  Nature. 

A  N  object  placed  at  a  proper  diflancc, 
Jr\.  ^^^  ii^  ^  good  light,  while  the  eyes  are 
fhut,  is  not  perceived  at  all;  but  no  fooner  do 
we  open  our  eyes  upon  it,  than  we  have,  as  it 
were  by  infpiratlon,  a  certain  knowledge  of  Its 
exiflence,  of  its  colour,  figure,  and  diflance. 
This  is  a  hC\.  which  every  one  knows.  The 
vulgar  are  fatlsfied  v.ith  knowing  the  fact,  and 
give  thenifehes  no  trouble  about  the  caufe  of 
it:  But  a  Philofcpher  is  impatient  to  know  how 
this  event  is  produced,  to  account  for  it,  or 
affign  its  caufe 

'J  his  avidity  to  know  the  c'aufcs  of  things  is 
the  parent  of  all  philofophy  true  and  falfe. 
Men  of  fpeculation  place  a  great  part  of  their 
happinefs  in  fuch  knowledge.  Felix  qui potuit 
reriim  cognofcere  caufas,  has  always  been  a  fen- 
timent  of  human  nature.  But  as  in  thepur- 
fult  of  other  kinds  of  happinefs  men  often  mif- 
take  the  road;  fo  in  none  have  they  more  fre- 
quently done  it,  than  in  the  philofophical  pur- 
fuit  of  the  caufcs  of  things. 

It  is  a  didate  of  common  fenfe,  that  the 
caufes  we  alfign  of  appearances  ought  to  be 
real,  and  not  ficlions  of  human  imagination. 
It  is  likewife  felf-evident,  that  fuch  caul'es  ought 
to  be  adequate  to  the  effeds  that  are  conceived 
to  be  produced  by  them. 

That  thofe  who  are  lefs  accuflomed  to  inqui- 
ries into  the  caufcs  of  natural  appearances,  may 
the  better  underfland  what   it  is  to  ihew  the 

caufe 
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caufe  of  fuch  appearances,  or  to  account  forC  H  A  P, 
them  ;  I  fhall  borrow  a  plain  inflance  of  a  phse-  ^^• 
nomenon  or  appearance,  of  which  a  full  and  ^  ^^"^ 
fatisfaftory  account  has  been  given.  The  phae- 
iiomenon  is  this:  That  a  ftone,  or  any  heavy- 
body,  falling  from  a  height,  continually  in- 
creafes  its  velocity  as  it  defcends ;  fo  that  if 
it  acquire  a  certain  velocity  in  one  fecond  of 
time,  it  will  have  twice  that  velocity  at  the  end 
of  two  feconds,  thfice  at  the  end  of  three  fe- 
conds,  and  fo  on  in  proportion  to  the  time. 
This  accelerated  velocity  in  a  (lone  falling  mud 
have  been  obferved  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  firft  perfon,  as  far  as  we  know, 
who  accounted  for  it  in  a  proper  and  philofo- 
phical  manner,  was  the  famous  Galileo  ; 
after  innumerable  falfe  and  fiditious  accounts 
had  been  given  of  it. 

He  obferved,  that  bodies  once  put  in  motion 
continue  that  motion  with  the  fame  velocity^ 
and  in  the  fame  dire£lion,  until  they  be  flop- 
ped or  retarded,  or  have  the  direction  of  their 
motion  altered,  by  fbme  force  impreffed  upon, 
therh.  This  property  of  bodies  is  called  their 
inertia,  or  inaftivity ;  for  it  implies  no  more 
than  that  bodies  cannot  of  themfelves  change 
their  ftate  from  reft  to  motion,  or  from  motion 
to  reft.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  gravity  ads 
eonftantly  arid  equally  upon  a  body,  and  there- 
fore will  give  equal  degrees  of  velocity  to  a  body 
in  equal  times.  From  thefe  principles,  which 
are  known  from  experience  to  be  fixed  laws  of 
Nature,  Galileo  ihewed,  that  heavy  bodies 
muft  defcend  with  a  velocity  uniformly  acce- 
lerated, as  by  experience  they  are  found  to  do. 

For  if  the  body  by  its  gravitation  acquire  a 
certain  velocity  at  the  end  of  one  fecond,  it 
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CHAP,  would,  though  Its  gravitation  fhould  ceafe  that 
^^^  moment,  continue  to  go  on  with  that  velocity  j 
but  its  gravitation  continues,  and  will  in  ano- 
ther fecond  give  it  an  additional  velocity,  equal 
to  that  which  it  gave  in  the  firfl ;  fo  that  the 
whole  velocity  at  the  end  of  two  fcconds  will 
be  twice  as  great  as  at  the  end  of  one-  In. 
like  manner,  this  velocity  being  continued 
through  the  third  fecond,  and  having  the  fame 
addition  by  gravitation  as  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, the  whole  velocity  at  the  end  of  the 
third  fecond  will  be  thrice  as  great  as  at  the 
end  of  the  firft,  and  fo  on  continually. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  caufes  affign- 
ed  of  this  phsenomenon  are  two  :  Firjl,  That 
bodies  once  put  in  motion  retain  their  velocity 
and  their  direciion  until  it  is  changed  by  fome 
force  imprefled  upon  them.  Secondly,  That 
the  weight  or  gravitation  of  a  body  is  always 
the  fame.  Thefe  are  laws  of  Nature,  confirm- 
ed by  univerfal  experience,  and  therefore  are 
not  feigned  but  true  caufes  ;  then,  they  are 
precifely  adequate  to  the  eflfecl  afcribed  to 
them  ;  they  mud  neceffarily  produce  that  very 
motion  in  defcending  bodies  which  we  find  to 
take  place  ;  and  neither  more  nor  lefs.  The 
account  therefore  given  of  this  phsenomenon  is 
juft  and  philofophical ;  no  other  will  ever  be  re- 
quired or  admitted  by  thofe  who  underfland 
this. 

It  ought  likewlfe  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
caufes  aifigned  of  this  phasnomenon  are  things 
of  which  wc  can  affign  no  caufe.  Why  bodies 
once  put  in  motion  continue  to  move ;  why 
bodies  conftantly  gravitate  towards  the  earth 
with  the  fame  force,  no  man  has  been  able  to 
Ihow:  Thefe  are  facts  confirmed  by  univerfalex- 
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perience,  and  they  mufl:  no  doubt  have  a  caufe  ;C  H  A.  P. 
but  their  caufe  is  unknown,  and  we  call  them     ^^2, 
laws   of  Nature,  becaufe  we  know  no  caufe  of"*"^ 
them  but  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  may  we  not  attempt  to  lind  the  caufe  of 
gravitation,  and  of  other  phsenomena  which  we 
call  laws  of  Nature  ?  No  doubt  we  may.     We 
know  not  the  limit  which  has  been  fet  to  hu- 
man knowledge,    and  our   knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God  can  never  be  carried  too  far : 
But,  fuppofmg  gravitation  to  be  accounted  for, 
by  an  asthereal  elaftic  mcd.'um  for  inffcance,  this 
can   only   be  done,  Jirji,  by  proving  the  exift- 
ence  and  the  elafticity   of  this  medium  ;  and, 
fecondly^  by  fliowing,  that  this  medium  muft  ne- 
ceifarily  produce  that  gravitation  which  bodies 
are  known  to  have.     Until  this  be  done,  gra- 
vitation is  not  accounted  for,  nor  is  its  caufe 
known  ;    and  when  this  is  done,  the  elafticity 
of  this  medium  will  be  confidered  as  a  law  of 
Nature,  whofe  caufe  is  unknov.^n.     The  chain 
of  natural  caufes  has,  not  unfitly,  been  com- 
pared to  a  chain  hanging  down  from  heaven  : 
A  link  that   is    difcovered  fupports   the  links 
below  it,  but  it  muft  itfelf  be  fupported  j  and 
that  which  fupports  it  muft  be  fupported,  until 
we   come   to  the  firft  link,  which  is  fupported 
by  the   throne  of  the  Almighty.     Every   na-* 
tural  caufe  muft  have  a  caufe,    until  we  afcend 
to  the  firft  caufe,  which  is  uncaufed,  and  ope- 
rates not  by  necelTity  but  by  will. 

By  what  has  been  faid  in  this  Chapter,  thofe 
who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  philofophical 
inquiries  may  fee  what  is  meant  by  accounting 
for  a  pha^nomenon,  or  fliowing  its  caufe, 
which  ought  to  be  well  underftood,  in  order  to 
K  2  judge 
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C  H  A  P.judge  of  the  theories  by   which  Philofophers 
^^-      have    attempted  to  account  for  our  perception 
"^  '^'^  of  external  objects  by  the  fenfes. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Sentiments  of  Philofophers  about  the  Perception 
of  external  Objeds  ;  and,  firft. 

Of  the  Theory  of  Father  Malebranche. 

HO  W  the  correfpondence  is  carried  on 
between  the  thinking  principle  within  us, 
and  the  material  world  without  us,  has  always 
been  found  a  very  difficult  problem  to  thofe 
Philofophers  who  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
account  for  every  phsenomenon  in  nature. 
Many  Philofophers,  ancient  and  modern,  have 
employed  their  invention  to  difcover  how  we 
are  made  to  perceive  external  objects  by  our 
fenfes  :  And  there  appears  to  be  a  very  great 
uniformity  in  their  fentiments  in  the  main, 
■  notwithftanding  their  variations  in  particular 
points. 

Plato  illuftrates  our  manner  of  perceiving 
the  objects  of  fenfe,  in  this  manner :  He  fup- 
pofes  a  dark  fubterraneous  cave,  in  which  men 
lie  bound  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can  di- 
rect their  eyes  only  to  one  part  of  the  cave : 
Far  behind,  there  is  a  light,  fome  rays  of 
which  come  over  a  wall  to  that  part  of  the  cave 
which  is  before  the  eyes  of  our  prifoncrs.  A 
number  of  perfons,  varioufly  employed,  pafs 
between  them  and  the  light,  whofe  fhadows 
are  feen  by  the  prifoncrs,  but  not  the  perfons 
themfelves. 

In 
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In  this  manner,  that  Philofopher  conceived,  CHAP, 
that,  by  our  fenfes,  we  perceive  the   lliadows      ^^^• 
of  things  only,    and  not  things  themfelves. " 
He  feems  to  have  borrowed  his  notions  on  this 
fubjed  from  the  Pythagoreans,  and  they  very 
probably  from  Pythagop.as  himfelf.     If  we 
make  allowance  for  Plato's  allegorical  genius, 
his   fentiments   on  this  fubjed  correfpond  very 
well  with  thofe  of  his  fcholar  Aristotle,  and 
of  the  Peripatetics.   The  fliadows  of  Plato  may 
very  well  reprefent  the  fpecies  and  phantafms 
of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,    and  the  ideas  and 
impreffions  of  modern  Philofophers. 

Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,  Mr, 
Locke,  who  fludied  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind  fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs, 
reprefents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external 
objefts  by  a  fimilitude  very  much  refembhng 
that  of  the  cave.  "  Methinks,  fays  he,  the 
underftanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet 
wholly  fhut  from  light,  with  only  fome  little 
opening  left,  to  let  in  external  vifible  refem- 
blances  or  ideas  of  things  without.  Would 
the  pidures  coming  into  fuch  a  dark  room 
but  (lay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly  as  to  be 
found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much 
refemble  the  underftanding  of  a  man,  in  re- 
ference to  all  objed:s  of  fight,  and  the  ideas 
of  them.'* 

Plato's  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr. 
Locke's  dark  clofet,  may  be  applied  with 
eafe  to  all  the  fyftems  of  perception  that  have 
been  invented :  For  they  all  fuppofe  that  we 
perceive  not  external  objcfts  immediately,  and 
that  the  immediate  objefts  of  perception  are 
only  certain  fhadows  of  the  external  objects. 
Thofe  fhadows  or  images,  which  we  immedi- 
ately 
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CHAP.ately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called 
^^^-  /pedes,  forms,  phaiitafms.  Since  the  time  of 
Dls  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called 
ideas,  and  by  Mr.  Hume  imprejfions.  But  all 
Philoibphers,  from  Pj.ato  to  Mr.  Hume, 
agree  in  this.  That  we  do  not  perceive  ex- 
ternal objefts  immediately,  and  that  the  imme- 
mediate  objedl  of  perception  mud  be  fome 
image  prefent  to  the  mind.  So  far  there  ap- 
pears an  unanimity,  rarely  to  be  found  among 
Philofophers  on  fuch  abftrufe  points.' 

If  it  fhould  be  afked.  Whether,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Philofophers,  we  perceive  the 
images  or  ideas  only,  and  infer  the  exiftencc 
and  qualities  of  the  external  object  from  what 
we  perceive  in  the  image  ?  Or,  whether  we 
really  perceive  the  external  objeft  as  well  as 
its  image  ?  The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  not 
quite  obvious. 

On  the  one  hand,  Philofophers,  if  we  ex- 
cept Berkeley  and  Hume,  believe  the  exift- 
ence  of  external  objeds  of  fenfe,  and  call  them 
objects  of  perception,  though  not  immediate 
objefts.  But  what  they  mean  by  a  mediate 
object  of  perception  I  do  not  find  clearly  ex- 
plained ;  whether  they  fuit  their  language  to 
popular  opinion,  and  mean  that  we  perceive 
external  obje6ls  in  that  figurative  fenfe,  in 
which  we  fay  that  we  perceive  an  abfent  friend 
when  we  look  on  his  picture  ;  or  whether 
they  mean,  that  really,  and  without  a  figure, 
we  perceive  both  the  external  obje£t  and  its 
idea  in  the  mind.  If  the  lad  be  their  mean- 
ing, it  would  follow,  that,  in  every  inftance 
of  perception,  there  is  a  double  object  per- 
ceived :  That  I  perceive,  for  inflance,  one 
fun  in  the  heavens,  and  another  in  my  own 
mind.     But  I  do  not  find  that  they  affirm  this; 

and 
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■  and  as  it  contradicts  the  experience  of  all  man-  CHAP, 
kind,  I  will  not  impute  it  to  them.  VII- 

It  feems,  therefore,  that  their  opinion  is,  '— "v-—' 
That  we  do  not  really  perceive  the  external 
objeft,  but  the  internal  only ;  and  that  when 
they  fpeak  of  perceiving  external  objedls,  they 
mean  it  only  in  a  popular  or  in  a  figurative 
fenfe,  as  above  explained.  Several  reafons 
lead  me  to  think  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  Phi- 
lofophers,  befide  what  is  mentioned  above. 
Firjl^  If  we  do  really  perceive  the  external  ob- 
jed  itfelf,  there  feems  to  be  no  neceffity,  no 
ufe,  for  an  image  of  it.  Secondly,  Since  the 
time  of  Des  Cartls,  Philofophers  have  very 
generally  thought  that  the  exigence  of  exter- 
nal objeds  of  fenfe  requires  proof,  and  can 
only  be  proved  from  the  exiftence  of  their  ideas. 
Thirdly,  The  way  in  which  Philofophers  fpeak 
of  ideas,  feems  to  imply  that  they  are  the  only 
objeds  of  perception. 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  what  is  com- 
mon to  Philofophers  in  accounting  for  our  per- 
ception of  external  objeds,  we  fliall  give  fome 
detail  of  their  differences. 

The  ideas  by  which  we  perceive  external  ob- 
jeds,  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  the  ideas  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  it  has  been  more  generally  thought, 
that  every  man's  ideas  are  proper  to  himfelf, 
and  are  either  in  his  mind,  or  in  his  fenforium, 
where  the  mind  is  immediately  prefent.  The 
j^rji  is  the  theory  of  Malebranche  ;  they^- 
cond  we  fhall  call  the  common  theory. 

With  regard  to  that  of  Malebranche,  it 
feems  to  have  fome  affinity  with  the  Platonic 
notion  of  ideas,  but  is  not  the  fame.  Pla- 
to believed  that  there  are  three  eternal 
firil  principles,   from  which   all   things   have 

their 
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CHAP,  their  origin ;  matter,  ideas,  and  an  efficient 
^^^-  caufe.  Matter  is  that  of  which  all  things  are 
made,  which,  by  all  the  ancient  Philofophers, 
was  conceived  to  be  eternal.  Ideas  arc  torn\s 
without  matter  of  every  kind  of  things  which 
can  exift  ;  which  forms  were  alfo  conceived  by 
Plato  to  be  eternal  and  immutable,  and  to 
be  the  models  or  patterns  by  which  the  efficient 
caufe,  that  is  the  Deity,  formed  every  part  of 
this  Univerfe.  Thefe  ideas  were  conceived  to 
be  the  fole  objedts  of  fcience,  and  indeed  of 
all  true  knowledge.  While  we  are  imprifoned 
in  the  body,  we  are  prone  to  give  attention  to 
the  objects  of  fenfe  only  ;  but  thefe  being  in- 
dividual things,  and  in  a  conftant  fluftuation, 
being  indeed  fliadows  rather  than  realities, 
cannot  be  the  objeft  of  real  knowledge.  All 
fcience  is  employed,  not  about  individual 
things,  but  about  things  univerfal  and  abflraft 
from  matter.  Truth  is  eternal  and  immutable, 
and  therefore  mud  have  for  its  objed  eternal 
and  immutable  ideas  ;  thefe  we  are  capable  of 
contemplating  in  fome  degree  even  in  our  pre- 
fent  flate,  but  not  without  a  certain  purificati- 
on of  mind,  and  abllraclion  from  the  objedls 
of  fenfe.  Such,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  compre- 
hend, were  the  fublime  notions  of  Plato,  and 
probably  of  Pythagoras. 

The  Philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
commonly  called  the  latter  Platonifts,  feem  to 
have  adopted  the  fame  fyflem ;  but  with  this 
ditlerence,  that  they  mac'C  the  eternal  ideas  not 
to  be  a  principle  diltincl  from  the  Deity,  but 
to  be  in  the  divine  intelled,  as  the  obje£ls  of 
thofe  conceptions  which  the  divine  mind  mufl 
from  all  eternity  have  had,  not  only  of  every 
thing  which  he  has  made,  but  of  every  poffible 
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exiftence,  and  of  all  the  relations  of  things  :  C  H  A  P. 
By  a  proper  purification  and  abftraftion  from     ^^]-  ^ 
the  objeds  of  fenfe,  we  may  be  in  fome  mea-      " 
fure  united  to  the  Deity,    and  in  the  eternal 
light  be  enabled   to   difcern  the  moil  fublime 
intelleftual  truths. 

Thefe  Platonic  notions,  grafted  upon  Chrif- 
tianity,  probably  gave  rife  to  the  fed  called 
Myjlics,  which,  though  in  its  fplrit  and  prin-. 
ciples  extremely  oppofite  to  the  Peripatetic,  yet 
was  never  extinguiihed,  but  fubfifts  to  this 
day. 

Many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church 
have  a  tindure  of  the  tenets  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool ;  among  others  St.  Augustine.     But  it 
does  not  appear,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  either 
Plato,  or  the  latter  Platonifts,  or  St.  Augus- 
tine, or  the  Myllics,  thought  that  we  perceive 
the  objeds  of  fenfe  in  the  divine  ideas.     They 
had  too  mean   a   notion  of  our  perception  of 
fenfible  objeds  to  afcribe  to  it  fo  high  an  ori- 
gin.    This  theory,  therefore,  of  our  perceiving 
the  objeds  of  fenfe  in  the  ideas  of  the  Deity, 
I  take  to  be  the  invention  of  Father  Male- 
BRANCHE  himfelf.     He  indeed  brings  many 
palfages  of  St.  Augustine  to  countenance  it, 
and  feems  very  defirous  to  have  that  Father  of 
his  party.     But  in  thofe  palfages,  though  the 
Father  fpeaks  in  a  very  high  flrain  of  God's 
being  the  light  of  our  minds,  of  our  being  illu- 
minated immediately  by  the  eternal  light,  and 
ufes  other  fimilar  expreffions ;  yet  he  feems  to 
apply  thofe  expreffions  only  to  our  illumination 
in  moral  and  divine  things,  and  not  to  the  per^ 
ception  of  objeds  by  the  fenfes.     Mr.  Bayle 
imagines  that  fome  traces   of  this  opinion  of 
Malebranche  are  to  be  found  in  Ameliu$ 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Platonifl,  and  even  In  Democritus  ;  but 
^  ^^  his  authorities  feem  to  be  ftrained. 
'"  '  Malebranche,  with  a  very  penetrating  ge- 
nius, entered  into  a  more  minute  examination 
of  the  powers  of  the  human  miad,  than  any 
one  before  him.  He  had  the  advanl^ge  of  the 
difcoveries  made  by  Des  Cartes,  whom  he 
followed  without  llavifli  attachmcriV 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  admitted  by 
all  Philofophers,  and  which  could  not  be  called 
in  queftion,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external 
objedts  immediately,  but  by  means  of  images 
or  ideas  of  them  prefent  to  the  mind.     "  I 
*'  fuppofe,  fays  he,  that  every  one  will  grant 
*'  that   we  perceive  not  the  objects   that  are 
"  without  us  immediately,  and  of  themfelves. 
"  We  fee  the  fun,   the  flars,  and  an  infinity 
''  of  objeds  without  us ;    and  it  is  not  at  all 
**  likely  that  the  foul  failles  out  of  the  body, 
*'  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  walk  through  the 
"  heavens  to  contemplate  all  thofe   objefts : 
*'  She  fees  them  not,  therefore,  by  themfelves; 
"  and  the  immediate  objeft  of  the  mind,  when 
"  it  fees  the  fun,  for  example,  is  not  the  fun, 
*'  but  fomething  which  is  intimately  united  to 
*'  the  foul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea  : 
*'  So  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  underftand  nor 
*'  thing  elfe  here  but  that  which  is  the  imme- 
*'  diate  object,    or  ncarefl  to  the  mind,  when 
*'  we  perceive  any  objedl.      It  ought   to  be 
*'  carefully  obferved,    that,    in   order    to  the 
"  mind's  perceiving  anv  objcft,  it  is  abfolutely 
"  neceffary  that  the  idea  of  that  objed  be  aftu- 
"  ally  prci'ent  to  it.     Of  this  it  is  not  poilible 
"  to  doubt.     The   things   which  the  foul  per- 
"  ceives  are  of  two  kinds.     They  are  either 
"  in  the   foul,   or  they  are  without  the  foul : 

"  Thofe 
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"  Thofe  that  are   in   the   foul   are   its   owncHAP. 
"  thoughts,  that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  mo-    VII. 
"  difications.     The  foul  has  no  need  of  ideas ^ 
"  for  perceiving  thefe  things.     But  with  re- 
"  gard  to  things  without  the  foul,  we  cannot 
"  perceive  them  but  by  means  of  ideas." 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  as  a  principle 
common  to  all  Philofophers,  and  which  admits 
of  no  doubt,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  all  the 
poffible  ways  by  which  the  ideas  of  fenfible 
objcfts  may  be  prefented  to  the  mind  :  Either, 
jirji^  they  come  from  the  bodies  which  we  per- 
ceive ;  or,  fecondiy,  the  foul  has  the  power  of 
producing  them  in  itfelf ;  or,  thirdly,  they  are 
produced  by  the  Deity,  either  in  our  creation, 
or  occalionally  as  there  is  ufe  for  them ;  or, 
fourthly,  the  foul  has  in  itfelf  virtually  and 
eminently,  as  the  fchools  fpeak,  all  the  per- 
fedions  which  it  perceives  in  bodies ;  or, 
fifthly,  the  foul  is  united  with  a  Being  poffefied 
of  all  perfeftion,  who  has  in  himfelf  the  ideas 
of  all  created  things. 

This  he  takes  to  be  a  complete  enumeration 
of  all  the  poffible  ways  in  v/hich  the  ideas  of 
external  objefts  may  be  prefented  to  our  minds : 
He  employs  a  whole  chapter  upon  each  ;  refu- 
ting the  four  firft,  and  confirming  the  la(l  by 
various  arguments.  The  Deity,  being  alv/ays 
prefent  to  our  minds  in  a  more  intimate  man- 
ner than  any  other  being,  may,  upon  occafion 
of  the  impreifions  made  on  our  bodies,  difco- 
ver  to  us  as  far  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws,  his  own  ideas  of  the  objeft  ; 
and  thus  we  fee  all  things  in  God,  or  in  the 
divine  ideas. 

However  vifionary  this  fyflem  may  appear 
on  a  fuperficial  view,   yet  when  we  confider, 

that 
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C  H  A  P.  that  he  agreed  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Philofo- 
,  _  _  phers  in  conceiving  ideas  to  be  the  immediate 
objedls  of  perception,  and  that  he  found  infu- 
perable  difficulties,  and  even  abfurdities,  in 
every  other  hypothefis  concerning  them,  it  will 
not  appear  fo  wonderful  that  a  man  of  very 
great  genius  fhould  fall  into  this  ;  and  probably 
it  pleafed  Pd  devout  a  man  the  more,  that  it  fets 
m  the  moft  flriking  light  our  dependence  upon 
God,  and  his  continual  prefence  with  us. 

He  diflinguilhed,  more  accurately  than  any 
Philofopher  had  done  before,  the  objeds  which 
we  perceive  from  the  fenfations  in  our  own 
xninds,  which,  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  always 
accompany  the  perception  of  the  object.  As 
in  many  things,  fo  particularly  in  this,  he  has 
great  merit :  For  this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  key 
that  opens  the  way  to  a  right  underftanding 
both  of  our  external  fenfcs,  and  of  other  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  The  vulgar  confound  fenfa- 
tion  with  other  powers  of  the  mind,  and  with 
their  objeds,  becaufe  the  purpofes  of  life  do 
not  make  a  diftinftion  neceifary.  The  con- 
founding of  thefe  in  common  language  has  led 
Philofophers,  in  one  period,  to  make  thofe 
things  external  which  really  are  fenfations  in 
our  own  mmds ;  and,  in  another  period,  run- 
ning as  is  ufual  into  the  contrary  extreme,  to 
make  every  thing  almoft  to  be  a  fenfation  or 
feeling  in  our  minds. 

Itis obvious,  thatthefyftemofMALEBRANCHE 
leaves  no  evidence  of  the  exiflence  of  a  mate- 
rial world,  from  what  we  perceive  by  our  fen- 
fes  ;  for  the  divine  ideas,  which  are  the  objecls 
immediately  perceived,  were  the  fame  before 
the  world  was  created.  Malebranche  was 
too  acute  not  to  difcern  this  confequence  of 

his 
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his  fyflem,  and  too  candid  not  to  acknowledge  ^^..^■^* 
it :  He  fairly  owns  it,  and  endeavours  to  make , 
advantage  of  it,  refling  the  complete  evidence 
■we  have  of  the  exiftence  of  matter  upon  the 
authority  of  revelation :    He  ihews,    that  the 
arguments  brought  by  Des  Cartes  to  prove 
the  exiftence   of  a  material  world,  though  as 
good  as  any  that  reafon  could  furnifh,  are  not 
perfectly  conclufive  ;   and  though  he  acknow- 
ledges with  Des  Cartes,  that  we  feel  aftrong 
propenfity  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  a  mate- 
rial world,  yet  he  thinks  this  is  not  fufficient  j 
and   that  to  yield  to  fuch  propcnfities  without 
evidence,  is  to  expofe   ourfelves  to  perpetual 
delufion.     He  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  only 
convincing  evidence  we  have  of  the  exiftence 
of  a  material  world  is,  that  we  are  aftured  by 
revelation  that  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  that  the  Word  was  made  flefti : 
He  is  fenfible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  fo  ftrange 
an  opinion  may  expofe  him  among  thofe  who 
are  guided  by  prejudice  ;  but,  for  the  fake  of 
truth,  he  is  wiUing  to  bear  it.     But  no  author, 
not  even  Bifliop  Berkeley,  hath  ftiown  more 
clearly,   that,   either  upon  his  own  fyftem,  or 
upon  the  common  principles  of  Philofophers 
with  regard   to    ideas,    we   have  no  evidence 
left,  either  from  reafon  or  from  our  fenfes,  of 
the   exiftence  of  a  material   world.     It  is  no 
more  than  juftice  to  Father  Malebranche  to 
acknowledge,  that  Biftiop  Berkeley's  argu- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  him  in  their  whole 
force. 

Mr.  NoRRis,  an  Enghfti  divine,  efpoufed 
the  fyftem  of  Malebranche,  in  his  Eflay  to- 
wards the  theory  of  the  ideal  or  intellectual 
world,   publifhed  in  two  volumes  8vOj  anno 

1701. 
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CfH  A  P. 1 70 1.  This  author  has  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
^^^'  fupply  a  deleft  which  is  to  be  found  not  in 
Malebranche  only,  but  in  alinoll  all  the  au- 
thors who  have  treated  of  ideas  ;  I  mean,  to 
prove  their  exiflence.  He  has  employed  a 
whole  chapter  to  prove,  that  material  things 
cannot  be  an  immediate  obje£l  of  perception. 
His  arguments  are  thefe  :  ijl.  They  are  without 
the  mind,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  union 
between  the  object  and  the  perception,  ^d/y. 
They  are  difproportioned  to  the  mind,  and  re- 
moved from  it  by  the  whole  di^-^ictcrof  being. 
3^/j,  Becaufe,  it  material  objefts  were  imme- 
diate objefts  of  perception,  there  could  be  no 
phyfical  fcience  ;  things  neceifary  and  immu- 
table being  the  only  objeds  of  fcience.  4t/jly, 
If  material  things  were  perceived  by  themfelves, 
they  w^ould  be  a  true  light  to  our  minds,  as 
being  the  intelligible  form  of  our  undcrftand- 
ings,  and  confequently  perfective  of  them, 
and  indeed  fuperior  to  them. 

Malebranche's  fyftem  was  adopted  by 
many  devout  people  in  France  of  both  fexes  ; 
but  it  feems  to  have  had  no  great  currency  in 
other  countries.  Mr.  Locke  wrote  a  fmall 
tract  againfl  it,  which  is  found  among  his 
podhumous  works  :  But  whether  it  was  written 
in  halte,  or  after  the  vigour  of  his  underfland- 
ing  was  impaired  by  age,  there  is  lefs  of 
flrength  and  folidity  in  it,  than  in  moft  of  his 
"writings.  The  mofl  formidable  antagonifl 
MalebrvVNCHe  met  with  was  in-  his  own 
country;  Antony  Arnauld,  dodorofthe 
Sorbonnc,  and  one  of  the  acutcft  writers  the 
Janfenifts  have  to  boafl  of,  though  that  fedl 
has  produced  many.  Malebranche  was  a 
Jefuit,    and  the  antipathy  between  the  Jefuits 

and 
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and  Janfenlfts  left  him  no  room  to  expeclCHAP. 
quarter  from  his  learned  antagonift.  Thofe  ^^^'^• 
who  chufc  to  fee  this  fyftem  attacked  on  the  '''  •'  "  ^ 
one  hand,  and  defended  on  the  other,  with 
fubtilty  of  argument,  and  elegance  of  expreffi- 
on,  and  on  the  part  of  Arnauld  with  much 
wit  and  humour,  may  find  fatisfaftion  by  read- 
ing Malebranche's  Enquiry  after  truth; 
Arnauld's  book  of  true  and  falfe  ideas ; 
Malebranche*s  Defence;  and  fome  fubfe- 
quent  replies  and  defences.  In  controverfies 
of  this  kind,  the  aflfailant  commonly  has  the 
advantage,  if  they  are  not  unequally  matched  ; 
for  it  is  eafier  to  overturn  all  the  theories  of 
Philofophers  upon  this  fubjed,  than  to  defend 
any  one  of  them.  Mr.  Bayle  makes  a  very 
jufl  remark  upon  this  controverfy,  that  the  ar- 
guments of  Mr.  Arnauld  againft  the  fyflem 
of  Malebranche  were  often  unanfwerable, 
but  they  were  capable  of  being  retorted  againft 
his  own  fyftem  ;  and  his  ingenious  antagonifl 
knew  well  how  to  ufe  this  defence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  common  Theory  of  Perception^  and  of  the 
Seni'mients  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  of  Des 

Cartes. 

THIS  theory  in  general  is,  that  wc  per^ 
ceive  external  objects  only  by  certain  ima- 
ges which  are  in  our  minds,  or  in  the  fenfori- 
uni  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately  prefent. 
Philofophers  in  different  ages  have  differed  both 
in  the  names  they  have  given  to  thofe  images, 
and  in  their  notions  concerning  them.  It 
would  be  a  laborious  tafk  to  enumerate  all  their 
variations,  and  perhaps  would  not  requite  thei 
labour.  I  Ihall  only  give  a  fketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal differences  with  regard  to  their  names  and 
their  nature. 

By  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  the 
images  prefented  to  our  fenfes  were  called yt'«- 
ftble  fpccics  or  forms  ;  thofe  prefented  to  the 
memory  or  imagination  were  called  phantafm  ; 
and  thofe  prefented  to  the  intellect  v.ere  called 
hit elUgibkf pedes  ;  and  they  thought,  that  there 
can  be  no  perception,  no  imagination,  no 
intelleftion,  without  fpecies  or  phantafms. 
"What  the  ancient  Philofophers  called  fpecies, 
fenfible  and  intelligible,  and  phantafms,  in 
later  times,  and  efpecially  fmce  the  time  of 
Des  Cartes,  came  to  be  called  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  ideas.  The  Cartefians  divided 
our  ideas  into  three  claffes,  thofe  of  fcnfation, 
oi  imagination,  2ind  oi  pure  intcl/cc^ion.  Of  the 
objeds  of  fcnfation  and  imagination,  they 
thought  the  images  are  in  the  brain,  but  of 

objeds 
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objefts  that  are  incorporeal,  the  images  are  in  C  H  A  P. 
the  underftanding,  or  pure  intellect.  Y^!!l 

Mr.  Locke,  taking  the  word  idea  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  Des  Cartes  had  done  before 
him,  to  fignify  whatever  is  meant  by  phantafm, 
notion  or  fpecies,  divides  ideas  into  thofe  of 
fenfation^  and  thofe  of  reflexion  ;  meaning  by 
the  firft,  the  ideas  of  all  corporeal  objects, 
whether  perceived,  remembered,  or  imagined; 
by  the  fecond,  the  ideas  of  the  powers  and  ope- 
rations of  our  minds.  What  Mr.  Locke  calls 
ideas,  Mr.  Hume  divides  into  two  diftindb 
kinds,  impreffions  and  ideas.  The  difference 
betwixt  thefe,  he  fays,  confifts  in  the  degree 
of  force  and  livelinefs  with  which  they  flrike 
upon  the  mind.  Under  imprcjjions  he  compre- 
hends all  our  fcnfations,  paflions  and  emotions, 
as»  they  make  their  firft  appearance  in  the  foul. 
By  ideas  he  means  the  faint  images  of  thefe  in 
thinking  and  reafoning. 

Dr.  Hartley  gives  the  fame  meaning  to 
ideas  as  Mr.  Hume  does,  and  what  Mr.  Hume 
calls  impreffions  he  calls  fenfations  ;  conceiving 
our  fenfations  to  be  occafioned  by  vibrations 
of  the  infinitefimal  particles  of  the  brain,  and 
ideas  by  miniature  vibrations,  or  vibratiuncles. 
Such  differences  we  find  among  Philofophers, 
with  regard  to  the  name  of  thofe  internal  ima- 
ges of  objeds  of  fenfe,  which  they  hold  to  be 
the  immediate  objedts  of  perception. 

We  fhall  next  give  a  fhort  detail  of  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  Peripatetics  'and  Cartefians,  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  concerning 
them. 

Aristotle  feems  to  have  thought  that  the 
foul  confiils  of  two  parts,  or,  rather,  that  w^e 
have  two  fouls,    the  animal  and  the  rational ; 

Vol.  L  L  or. 
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CHAP,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  foul  and  the  intelleft. 
^^^^-     To  the  JirJ}^   belong  the  fcnfes,  memory,  and 
^'~'  ~'  imagination ;    to  the  lajl,  judgment,  opinion, 
belief,    and  rcafoning.     The   firfl:  we  have  in 
common  with  brute  animals  ;  the  lad  is  pecu- 
liar to  man.     The  animal  foul  he  held  to  be  a 
certain  form  of  the  body,  which  is  infeparabie 
from  it,    and  perifties  at  death.     To  this  foul 
the  fenfes  belong  :  And  he  defines  a  fcnfc  to  be 
that  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  fenfible 
forms,    or   fpecies  of  objeds,  without  any  of 
the  matter  of  them  ;  as  wax  receives  the  form 
of  the  feal  without  any  of  the  matter  of  it. 
The   forms  of  found,  of  colour,  of  tafle,  and 
of  ether  fenfible  qualities,  are  i.i  like  manner 
received  by  the  fenfes. 

It  feems  to  be  a  neceflary  confequence  of 
Aristotle's  doclrine,    that   bodies    arc  con- 
flantly   fending    forth,    in    all    directions,    as 
many  different  kinds  of  forms  without  matter 
as   they  have   different   fenfible  qualities  ;  for 
the  forms  of  colour  mufl  enter  by  the  eye,  the 
forms  of  found  by  the  ear,  and  fo  of  the  other 
fenfes.     This   accordingly  was   maintained  by 
the  followers  of  Aristotle,  though,  not  as 
far  as  I  know,  exprefsly  mentioned  by  himfclf. 
They  difputed  concerning  the  nature   of  thofe 
forms  of  fpecies,  whether  they  were   real  be- 
ings  or   non-entities  ;    and  fome  held  them  to 
be  of  ?r  intermediate  nature  between  the  two. 
The  whole  dofcrine   of  the   Peripatetics   and 
fchoolmen   concerning  forms,  fubflantial  and 
accidental,  and  concerning  the  tranfmilhon   of 
fenfible  fpecies  from   objects   of  fenfe  to  the 
mind,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible,  is  fo  far  above 
my  comprehenfion,  that  I   Ihould   perhaps  do 
it  injuftice,  by  entering  into  it  more  minutely. 

Male- 
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Malebranche,  in  his  Recherche  de  la  Ver!fc,C  HAP. 
has  employed  a  chapter  to  (liew,  that  material     ^^^^• 
objefts  do  not  fend  forth  fenfible  fpecies  of  their       " 
feveral  fenfible  qualities. 

The  great  revolution  which  Des  Cartes 
produced  in  philofophy,  was  the  efFe£t  of  a 
fuperiority  of  genius,  aided  by  the  circumflan- 
ces  of  the  times.  Men  had,  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years,  looked  up  to  Aristotle  as  an 
oracle  in  philofophy.  His  authority  was  the 
left  of  truth.  The  fmall  remains  of  the  Plato- 
nic fyflem  were  confined  to  a  few  Myftics, 
whofe  principles  and  manner  of  life  drew  little 
attention-  The  feeble  attempts  of  Ramus, 
and  of  fonie  others,  to  make  improvements  in 
the  fyftem,  had  little  efFecl.  The  Peripatetic 
dodrines  were  fo  interwoven  with  the  whole 
fyflem  of  fcholaftic  theology,  that  to  diffent 
from  Aristotle  was  to  alarm  the  Church. 
The  mod  ufeful  and  intelligible  parts,  even  of 
Aristotle's  writings,  were  negleded,  and 
philofophy  was  become  an  art  of  fpcaking 
learnedly,  and  difputing  fubtilely,  without 
producing  any  invention  of  ufe  in  human  life. 
It  was  fruitful  of  words,  but  barren  of  works, 
and  admirably  contrived  for  drawing  a  veil 
over  human  ignorance,  and  putting  a  flop  to 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  by  hlling  men  with 
a  conceit  that  they  knew  every  thing.  It  was 
very  fruitful  alfo  in  controverfies  ;  but  for  the 
moft  part  they  were  controverfies  about  word'", 
or  about  things  of  no  moment,  or  things  iibove 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties :  And  the 
iffue  of  them  was  what  might  be  expected, 
that  the  contending  parties  fought,  v/ithout 
gaining  or  lofmg  an  inch  of  ground,  till  they 
were  weary  of  the  difpute,  or  their  attention 
was  called  off"  to  fome  other  fubjecl. 

L  2  Such 
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CHAP.  Such  was  the  philofophy  of  the  fchools  of 
^'^^^-  Europe,  during  many  ages  of  darknefs  and 
barbarifm  that  fuccecded  the  decHne  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  great  need 
of  a  reformation  in  philofophy  as  well  as  in 
religion.  The  light  began  to  dawn  at  laft ;  a 
fpirit  of  enquiry  fprang  up,  and  men  got  the 
courage  to  doubt  of  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle, 
as  well  as  of  the  decrees  of  Popes.  The  moft 
important  flep  in  the  reformation  of  religion 
was  to  dcftroy  the  claim  of  infallibility,  which 
hindered  men  from  ufmg  their  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion :  and  the  mofl  important 
ftep  in  the  reformation  of  philofophy  was  to  de- 
ftroy  the  authority,  of  which  Aristotle  had 
fo  long  had  peaceable  poffeflion.  The  laft  had 
been  attempted  by  Lord  Bacon  and  others, 
with  no  lefs  zeal  than  the  firft  by  Luther 
and  Calvin. 

Des  Cartes  knew  well  the  defeds  of  the 
prevailing  fyftem  which  had  begun  to  lofe  its 
authority.  His  genius  enabled  him,  and  his 
fpirit  prompted  him,  to  attempt  a  new  one. 
He  had  applied  much  to  the  mathematical  fci- 
ences,  and  had  made  confiderable  improve- 
ment in  them.  He  wiflied  to  introduce  that 
perfpicuity  and  evidence  into  other  branches  of 
philofophy  which  he  found  in  them. 

Being  fcnfiblc  how  apt  we  are  to  be  led  aftray 
by  prejudices  of  education,  he  thought  the 
only  way  to  avoid  error,  was,  to  relolve  to 
doubt  of  every  thing,  and  hold  every  thing  to 
be  uncertain ;  even  thofe  things  which  he  had 
been  taught  to  hold  as  moft  certain,  until  he 
had  fuch  clear  and  cogent  evidence  as  com- 
pelled his  affent. 

In 
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In  this  ftate  of  univerfal  doubt,  that  which  ^  H  A  P. 
firfl  appeared   to  him  to  be  clear  and  certain,     ^^^^• 
was  his  own  exiftence.     Of  this  he  was  (Cer- 
tain, becaufe  he  was  confcious  that  he  thought, 
that  he  reafoned,    and  that  he  doubted.     He 
ufed  this  argument,  therefore,  to  prove  his  own 
exiftence,  ccgito,  ergofwn.     This  he  conceived 
to   be  the  firfl  of  all  truths,  the  foundation- 
ftone  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  is  built,  and  on  which  it  muft  refl. 
And  as   Archimedes  thought,  that  if  he  had 
one  fixed   point  to  refl  his  engines  upon,  he 
could  move  the  earth  ;  fo  Des  Cartes,  charm- 
ed with  the  difcovery  of  one  certain  principle, 
by  which  he  emerged  from  the  flate  of  univer- 
fal doubt,    believed  that  this  principle  alone 
would  be  a  fufficient  foundation  on  which  he 
might  build  the  whole  fyflem  of  fcience.     He 
feems  therefore  to  have  taken  no  great  trouble 
to  examine  whether  there  might  not  be  other 
firfl  principles,    which,    on  account  of  their 
own  light  and  evidence,  ought  to  be  admitted 
by  every  man  of  found  judgment.     The  love 
of  fimplicity,    fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
led  him  to  apply  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to 
raife  the   fabric  of  knowledge   upon  this  one 
principle,    rather  than  feek  a  broader  foun- 
dationo 

Accordingly,  he  does  not  admit  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  to  be  a  firft  principle,  as  he 
does  that  of  confcioufnefs.  The  arguments  of 
the  ancient  fceptics  here  occurred  to  him,  that 
our  fenfes  often  deceive  us,  an-d  therefore  ought 
never  to  be  trufled  on  their  own  authority: 
That  in  fleep,  we  often  feem  to  fee  and  hear 
things  which  we  are  convinced  to  have  had  no 
exiflence.     But  that  which  chiefly   led   Des 

Cartes 
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C  H  A  P.  Cartes  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  trull  to 
^^^^-  his  lenlcs  without  proof  of  their  veracity, 
was,  that  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  all  Phiio- 
fophcrs  had  done  before  him,  that  he  did  not 
perceive  external  objects  thenilelves,  but  cer- 
tain images  ot  them  in  his  own  mind,  called 
ideas.  He  was  certain,  by  confcioufnefs,  that 
he  had  the  itieas  of  fun  and  moon,  earth  and 
fea  ;  but  how  could  he  be  aHured  that  there 
really  exillcd  external  objecls  like  to  thefe 
ideas  ? 

Hitherto  he  vvas  uncertain  of  every  thing 
but  ot  his  own  exiiience,  aiui  the  exiiience  of 
the  operations  and  ideas  of  his  own  mind. 
Some  of  his  difciples,  it  is  laid,  remained  at 
this  Itage  of  his  lyllem,  and  got  the  name  of 
Egollls.  They  could  not  iiuit  evidence  in  the 
fubfequent  Itages  of  his  progrcls.  But  Des 
Car.T£s  refolved  not  to  Hop  here  ;  he  endea- 
voured to  prove,  by  a  new  argument,  drawn 
from  his  idea  of  a  Deity,  the  exiiience  of  an 
inhnitely  perfetl  Being,  who  made  him,  and 
all  his  faculties.  From  the  pcrfeftion  of  this 
Being,  he  inferred  that  he  could  be  no  decei- 
ver ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  his  fenfes, 
and  the  other  faculties  he  found  in  himfelf,  are 
not  fallacious,  but  may  be  truiled,  when  a 
proper  ufe  is  made  of  them. 

The  fyftem  of  Dis  Cartes  is,  with  great 
perfpicuity  and  acutenefs,  explained  by  him- 
felf in  his  writings,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
fulted  by  thofe  who  would  underftand  it. 

The  merit  of  Des  Cartes  cannot  be  eafily 
conceived  by  thofe  who  have  not  iome  notion 
of  the  Peripatetic  fyltem,  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. To  throw  olF  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  create  a  fyflcm  of  nature,  totally 

diiferent 
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different  from  that  which  had  fubdued  the  1111- C  HAP. 
derftanding  of  mankind,  and  kept  it  in  fubjec-     ^^^I- 
tion  for  fo  many   centuries,   required  an  un- 
common force  of  mind. 

The  world  which  Des  Cartes  exhibits  to 
our  view  is  not  only  in  its  ftruclure  very  diifer- 
cnt  from  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  but  is,  as  we 
may  fay,  compofed  of  different  materials. 

In  the  old  fyftem,  every  thing  was,  by  a 
kind  of  metaphyfical  fublimation,  refolved  into 
principles  fo  myfterious,  that  it  may  be  a  quef- 
tion  whether  they  were  words  without  mean- 
ing, or  were  notions  too  refined  for  human  un- 
derftanding. 

All  that  we  obferve  in  nature,  is,  according 
to  Aristotle,  a  constant  fucceffion  of  the 
operations  of  generation  and  corruption.  The 
principles  of  generation  are  matter  and  form. 
The  principle  of  corruption  is  privation.  All 
natural  things  are  produced  or  generated  by  the 
union  of  matter  and  form  ;  matter  being,  as  it 
were,  the  mother,  and  form  the  father.  As  to 
matter,  or  the  hrft  matter,  as  it  is  called,  it  is 
neither  fubilance  nor  accident ;  it  has  no  qua- 
lity or  property ;  it  is  nothing  aftually,  but 
every  thing  potentially.  It  has  fo  ftrong  an 
appetite  for  form,  that  it  is  no  fooner  divefled 
of  one  form,  than  it  is  clothed  with  another, 
and  is  equally  fufceptible  of  all  forms  fuc- 
ceiTively.  It  has  no  nature,  but  only  the  ca- 
pacity of  having  any  one. 

This  is  the  account  which  the  Peripatetics 
give  of  the  firft  matter.  The  other  principle  of 
generation  is  forvi,  a6f,  perfedion  ;  for  thefe 
three  words  iignify  the  fame  thing.  But  we 
mufl  not  conceive  form  to  confift  in  the  figure, 
fize,    arrangement,  or  motion  of  the  parts  of 

matter. 
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CHAP,  matter.     Thefe,  indeed,  are  accidental  forms, 
VIII.     ]3y  which   things  artificial    are  formed :    But 
^"^^""^  every 'production   of  Nature  has  a  fubftantial 
orm,    which,  joined  to  matter,  makes  it  to  be 
what  it  is.     The   fubftantial   form  is  a  kind  of 
informing  foul,  which  gives  the  thing  its  fpe- 
cific  nature,  and  all  its  qualities,  powers,  and 
activity.     Thus   the   fubftantial  form  of  heavy 
bodies,  is  that  which  makes  them  defcend  ;  of 
light  bodies,    that  which  makes  them  afcend. 
The  fubftantial  form  of  gold,  is  that  which  gives 
it  its  ductility,  its  fufibility,  its  weight,  its  co- 
lour,   and   all  its  qualities  ;  and  the  fame  is  to 
be    underftood    of  every  natural   production. 
A  change  in  the  accidental  form  of  any  body, 
is  alteration  only  ;  but  a  change  in  the  fubftan- 
tial form,    is  generation  and  corruption  :  It  is 
corruption  with  refpecl  to  the  fubftantial  form, 
of  which   the  body  is  deprived :  It  is  genera- 
tion, with  refpeft  to  the  fubftantial  form  that 
fucceeds.     Thus  when  a  horfe  dies  and  turns 
to  duft,  the  philofophical  account  of  the  phae- 
nomenon  is  this  :  A  certain  portion  of  the  7na- 
ieria  prima,  which  was  joined  to  the  fubftantial 
form  of  a  horfc  is  deprived  of  it  by  privation, 
and  in  the  fame  inftant  is  inverted  with  the  fub- 
ftantial form  of  earth.     As  every   fubftance 
mull  have  a  fubftantial  form,  there  are  fome  of 
thofe  forms  inanimate,  fome  vegetative,   fome 
animal,  and  fome  rational.     The  three  former 
kinds  can  only  fubfifl  in  matter  ;    but  the  laft, 
according  to   the  fchoolmen,    is  immediately 
created  by  God,    and  infufed  into  the  body, 
making  one  fubftance  with  it,  while  they  are 
united  ;    yet  capable  of  being  disjoined  from 
the  body,  and  of  fubfiftingby  itfclf. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  principles  of  natural  things  in  the  ^  ^^  ^  P- 
Peripatetic  fyftem.  It  retains  fo  much  of  the  ,_J^ 
ancient  Pythagorean  doftrine,  that  we  cannot 
afcribe  the  invention  of  it  folely  to  Aristotle, 
ahhough  he  no  doubt  made  confiderable  alte- 
rations in  it.  The  firfl  matter  was  probably 
the  fame  in  both  fyftems,  and  was  in  both  held 
to  be  eternal.  They  differed  more  about  form. 
The  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  held  forms 
or  ideas,  as  they  called  them,  to  be  eternal, 
immutable,  and  felf-exiftent.  Aristotle 
maintained,  that  they  were  not  eternal,  nor 
felf-exiftent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
allow  them  to  be  produced,  but  educed  from 
matter  ;  yet  he  held  them  not  to  be  adually 
in  the  matter  from  which  they  are  educed,  but 
potentially  only.  But  thefe  two  fyftems  difl'er- 
ed  lefs  from  one  another,  than  that  of  Des 
Cartes  did  from  both. 

In  the  world  of  Des  Cartes,  we  meet  with 
two  kinds  of  beings  only,   to  wit,  body  and 
mind ;    the  firft  the  objecl  of  our  fenfes,  the 
other  of  confcioufnefs  ;    both  of  them  things 
of  which  we  have  a  diftind:  apprehenfion,  if 
the  human  mind  be  capable  of  diftinfl;  appre- 
henfion at  all.     To  the  firft,    no  qualities  are 
afcribed   but   extenfion,    figure,  and  motion ; 
to  the  laft,  nothing  but  thought,  and  its  vari- 
ous modifications,  of  which  we  are  confcious. 
He  could  obferve  no  common  attribute,  no 
refembhng   feature  in  the  attributes  of  body 
and  mind,  and  therefore  concluded  them  to  be 
diftindt  fubftances,    and  totally  of  a  different 
nature  ;  and  that  body  from  its  very  nature  is 
inanimate  and  inert,  incapable  of  any  kind  of 
thought  or   fenfation,    or  of  producing  any 
change  or  alteration  in  itfelf. 

Des 
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CHAP.  Des  Cartes  muft  be  allowed  the  honour  of 
'"•  being  the  firfl:  who  drew  a  diflinclHne between 
the  mikterial  and  intelleclual  world,  which,  in 
all  the  old  fyftems,  were  fo  blended  together, 
that  it  was  inipollible  to  fay  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  How  much  this 
diltinttion  hatli  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  times,  in  the  philofophy  both 
of  body  and  of  mind,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 

One  obvious  confequence  of  this  diftinflion, 
was,  that  accurate  retlection  on  the  operations 
of  our  own  mind  is  the  only  way  to  make  any 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  it.  Malk- 
BRANCHF,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume, 
were  taught  this  leffon  by  Des  Cartes  ;.  and 
to  it  we  owe  their  moil  valuable  difcoveries  in 
this  branch  of  philofophy.  I'he  analogical 
way  of  reaioning  concerning  the  powers  of  the 
mind  from  the  properties  of  body,  which  is 
the  fource  of  almoft  all  the  errors  on  this  fub- 
jecl,  and  which  is  fo  natural  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  was  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Dts  Car  TES,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  old  philofophy.  We  may  therefore 
truly  fay,  that,  in  that  part  of  philofophy 
which  relates  to  the  mind,  Des  Cartes  laid 
the  foundation,  and  put  us  into  that  traft, 
which  all  wii'e  men  now  acknowledge  to  be  the 
only  one  in  which  we  can  expecl  fuccefs. 

V>  ith  regard  to  phyiics,  or  the  philofophy 
of  body,  if  Df.s  Cartes  had  not  the  merit  ot 
leading  men  into  the  right  tract,  we  uiuil  allow 
him  that  of  bringing  them  out  of  a  wrong  one. 
The  Peripatetics,  by  alligning  to  every  fpecics 
of  body  a  particular  fublfantial  lorm,  which 
produces,  in  an  unknown  manner,  all  the 
cfl'e^ls  we  obferve  in  it,  put  a  ftop  to  all  im- 
provement 
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provement  in  this  branch  of  philofophy.  Gra-C  HAP. 
vity  and  levity,  fluidity  and  hardnefs,  heat  and  ^'^^^• 
cold,  were  qualities  a,riiing  from  the  fubftan- 
tial  form  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged. 
Generation  and  corruption,  fubilantial  forms, 
and  occult  qualities,  were  always  at  hand,  to 
refolve  every  phaenomenon.  This  philofophy, 
therefore,  inllead  of  accounting  for  any  of  the 
pbi£nomena  of  Nature,  contrived  only  to  give 
learned  names  to  their  unknown  caufes,  and 
fed  men  with  the  hulks  of  barbarous  terms, 
inllead  of  the  fruit  of  real  knowledge. 

By  the  fpreading   of  the  Carteiian  fyflem, 
viaieria  prima,    fubilantial  forms,    and  occult 
qualities    w  ith  all  the  jargon  of  the  Arillotelian 
phyiics,    fell   into  utter  difgrace,  and  were  ne- 
ver  menrioned   by   the  followers  of  the  new 
fyftem,    but  as  a  fubjedl  of  ridicule.     Men  be- 
came fenfible  that  their  underflanding  had  been 
hoodwinked  by  thofe  hard  terms.     They  were 
now  accuftomed  to  explain  the  phaenomeua  of 
Nature,    by   the   figure,    fize,    and  motion  of 
the   particles  of  matter,  things  perfeftly  level 
to  human  underftandmg,  and  could  relifh  no- 
thing in  philofophy,  that  was  dark  and  unin- 
telligible.    Aristotle,  after  a  reign  of  more 
than  a  thoufand  years,  was  now  expofed  as  an 
objeft  of  derifion  even  to  the  vulgar,  arrayed 
in  the  mock  majefly   of  his  fubilantial  forms 
and  occult  quahties-     The  ladies  became  fond 
of  a  philofophy  which  was  eafily  learned,  and 
required  no  words  too  harfh  for  their  delicate 
organs.     Queens  and  Princeiies,  the  mofl  dif- 
tinguiilied  perfonages  of  the  age,  courted  the 
converfation  of  Dts    Cartis,     and    became 
adepts  in  his  philofophy.     Witnefs  Christina 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  Elisabeth,  daughter 

of 
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C  H  A  P.of  Frederick  King  of  Bohemia,  the  mother 
^^^^-  of  our  Royal  Family.  The  lall,  though  very 
•  young  when  Dl.s  Cartes  wrote  his  Principia, 
he  declares  to  be  the  only  perfon  he  knew, 
who  perfeclly  underftood  not  only  all  his  phi- 
lofophical  writings,  but  the  molt  abilrufe  of 
his  mathematical  works. 

That  men  lliould  rufli  with  violence  from 
one  extreme,  without  going  more  or  lefs  into 
the  contrary  extreme,  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  v^eaknefs  of  human  nature.  DcS 
CARTi;s  and  his  followers  were  not  ex- 
empted from  this  weakncfs ;  they  thought 
that  extcnfion,  figure,  and  motion,  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  refolve  all  the  phasnomena  of  the  ma- 
terial fyftem.  To  admit  other  qualities,  whofe 
caufe  is  unknown,  -was  to  return  to  Egypt, 
from  which  they  had  been  fo  happily  delivered. 
When  Sir  Isaac  Niiwton's  dodrine  of 
gravitation  was  publifhcd,  the  great  objeclioQ 
to  it,  which  hindered  its  general  reception  in 
Europe  for  half  a  century,  was,  that  gravita- 
tion feemed  to  be  an  occult  qualiiy,  as  it 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  extenfion, 
figure,  and  motion,  the  known  attributes  of 
body.  They  who  defended  him,  found  it 
difficult  to  anfwer  this  obje61:ion,  to  the  fatif- 
fadion  of  thofe  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Cartcfian  fyilem.  But,  by 
degrees,  men  came  to  be  fenfible,  that,  in  re- 
voking from  Aristotle,  the  Cartefians  had 
gone  into  the  oppofite  extreme ;  experience 
convinced  them,  that  there  arc  qualities  in  the 
material  world,  whofe  exiftence  is  certain, 
though  their  caufe  be  occult.  To  acknow- 
ledge this,  is  only  a  candid  confelFion  of  hu- 
man ignorance,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
iiiorc  becoming  a  Philofopher. 

As 
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As  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  mind  muftC  H  A  P. 
be  derived  from  a  careful  obfervation  of  its  ^^^^• 
operations  in  ourfelves  ;  fo  all  that  we  can  ^— ■v- 
know  of  the  material  fyflem  muft  be  derived 
from  what  can  be  difcovered  by  our  fenfes. 
Dts  Cartes  was  not  ignorant  of  this ;  nor 
was  his  fyflem  fo  unfriendly  to  obfervation 
and  experiment  as  the  old  fyftem  Was.  He 
made  many  experiments,  and  called  earneflly 
upon  all  lovers  of  truth  to  aid  him  in  this  way. 
But,  believing  that  all  the  phsenomena  of  the 
material  world  are  the  refult  of  extenfion, 
figure,  and  motion,  and  that  the  Deity  always 
combines  thefe,  fo  as  to  produce  the  phasno- 
mena  in  the  fimpleft  manner  poffible,  he 
thought,  that,  from  a  few  experiments,  he 
might  be  able  to  difcover  the  fimpleft  way,  in 
which  the  obvious  phsenomena  of  Nature  can 
be  produced,  by  matter  and  motion  only  ; 
and  that  this  muft  be  the  way  in  v/hich  they 
are  adually  produced.  His  conjectures  were 
ingenious,  upon  the  principles  he  had  adopt- 
ed :  But  they  are  found  to  be  fo  far  from  the 
the  truth,  that  they  ought  for  ever  to  difcou- 
rage  Philofophers  from  trufting  to  conjecture 
in  the  operation*^  of  Nature. 

The  vortices  or  whirlpools  of  fubtile  matter, 
by  which  Des  Cartes  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  phsenomena  of  the  material  world,  are 
now  found  to  be  fi6lions,  no  lefs  than  the  fen- 
fible  fpecies  of  Aristotle. 

It  was  referved  for  Sir  Isaac  N&wton  to 
point  out  clearly  the  road  to  the  knov/ledge  of 
Nature's  works.  Taught  by  Lord  Bacon 
to  defpife  hypothefes  as  the  fidions  of  human 
fancy,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  philofophi- 
fnig,  that  no  caufes  of  natural  things  ought  to 

be 
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CHAP,  be  afTigned  but  fuch  as  can  be  proved  to  have 
•  a  real  exiltencc.  He  faw  that  all  the  length 
men  can  go  in  accounting  for  phrcnpmena  is 
to  difcover  the  laws  of  Nature,  according  to 
which  they  are  produced  ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  true  method  of  philofophifmg  is  this  :  From 
real  facts  afcertained  by  obfervation  and  expe- 
riment, to  collecl  by  juft  induction  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  to  apply  the  laws  fo  difcovered, 
to  account  for  the  ph^enomena  oi  Nature. 

Thus  the  natural  Philofopher  has  the  rules 
of  his  art  fixed  with  no  lefs  precifion  than  the 
Mathematician,  and  may  be  no  lefs  certain 
when  he  keeps  within  them,  and  whsn  he  de- 
viates from  them :  And  though  the  evidence 
of  a  law  of  nature  from  induction  is  not  de- 
monflrative,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence 
on  which  all  the  moft  important  affairs  of 
human  life  nmfl  reft. 

Purfuing  this  road  without  deviation,  New- 
ton difcovered  the  lav/s  of  our  planetary  fyf- 
tem,  and  of  the  rays  of  light ;  and  gave  the 
firft  and  nobleft  examples  of  that  chafte  induc- 
tion, which  Lord  Bacon  could  only  delineate 
in  theory. 

How  flrange  is  it,  that  the  human  mind 
fliould  have  wandered  for  fo  many  ages,  with- 
out falling  into  this  tracl;  ?  How  much  more 
ftrange,  that  after  it  has  been  clearly  difcover- 
ed,  an  I  a  happy  progrefs  made  in  it,  many 
chufe  rather  to  wander  in  the  fairy  regions 
of  hypothefis? 

To  return  to  Des  Cartes's  notions  of  the 
manner  of  our  perceiving  external  objcds, 
from  which  a  concern  to  do  juftice  to  the  merit 
of  that  great  reformer  in  philofophy  has  led 
me  to  digrcfo,  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  the 

old 
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old  Philofophers   had  done,  that  what  we  im-  ^  !^  -^  ^• 
mediately  perceive  muft  be  either  in  the  mind  "  , 

itfelf,  or  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is 
immediately  prefent.     The  impreffions    made 
upon  our  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  could  be 
nothing  according  to  his  philofophy  but  various 
modifications  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion. 
There  could  be  nothing  in  the  brain  like  found 
or  colour,  tafte  or  fmell,  heat  or  cold;  thefe 
are  fenfations  in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  the  union  of  foul  and  body,  are  raifed  on 
occafion  of  certain  traces  in  the  brain;   and  al- 
though he  gives  the  name  of  ideas  to  thofe  tra- 
ces in  the  brain,  he  does  not  think  it  neceflary 
that  they  Ihould  be  perfectly  like  to  the  things 
which  they  reprefent,  any  more  than  that  words 
or  figns  fhould  refemble  the  things  they  fignify.    • 
But,  fays  he,  that  we  may  follow  the  received 
opinion  as  far  as  is  poffible,  we  may   allow  a 
flight    refemblance.     Thus   we    know,  that  a 
print  in  a  book  may  reprefent  houfes,  temples, 
and  groves ;  awd  fo  far  is  it  from  being  necef- 
fary  that  the  print  fhould  be  perfeftly  like  the 
thing  it  reprefents,  that  its  perfection  often  re- 
quires the  contrary:  For  a  circle   mufl   often 
be  reprefented   by  an   elHpfe,  a  fquare   by  a 
rhombus,  and  fo  of  other  things. 

The  perceptions  of  fenfe,  he  thought,  arc 
to  be  referred  folely  to  the  union  of  foul  and 
body.  They  commonly  exhibit  to  us  only 
what  may  hurt  or  profit  our  bodies;  and  rare- 
ly, and  by  accident  only,  exhibit  things  as  they 
are  in  themfelves.  It  is  by  obferving  this,  that 
"we  niuft  learn  to  throw  off  the  prejudices  of 
fenfe,  and  to  attend  with  our  intellect  to  the  ideas 
which  are  by  nature  implanted  in  it.  By  this 
means  we  Ihall  underfland,  that  the  nature  of 

matter 
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C  H  A  P.matter  does  not  confift  in  thofe  things  that  af- 
j_    •     feci  our  ftnfes,  luch   as  colour,  or  fmell,   or 
tafle;   but  only  in  this,  that  it  is  fomcthing  ex- 
tended in  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

The  \vritin«;s  of  Des  Cartes  have  in  gene- 
ral a  remarkable  degree  of  perfpicuity;  and  he 
undoul)tedly  intended  that,  in  this  particular, 
his  philofophv  fhould  be  a  perfect  contraft  to 
that  of  Aristotle;  yet,  in  what  he  has  faid 
in  dilferent  parts  of  his  writings,  of  our  per- 
ception of  external  objedts,  there  feems  to  be 
fome  obfcurity,  and  even  inconfiftency;  whe- 
ther owing  to  his  having  had  different  opinions 
on  the  fubjeft  at  different  times,  or  to  the  dif- 
liculty  he  found  in  it,  1  will  not  pretend  to  fay. 

There  arc  two  points  in  particular,  wherein 
I  cannot  reconcile  him  to  himfelf :  Theyfr/?,  re- 
garding the  place  of  the  ideas  or  images  of  ex- 
ternal objefts,  which  are  the  immediate  objects 
of  perception;  the  fccotid,  with  regard  to  the 
veracity  of  our  external  fenfes. 

As  to  the /ir/}y  he  fomctimes  places  the  ideas 
of  material  obje6ts  in  the  brain,  not  only  when 
they  are  perceived,  but  when  they  are  remem- 
bered or  imagined;  and  this  has  always  been 
held  to  be  the  Cartefian  doctrine;  yet  he  fome- 
times  lays,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  the 
images  or  triices  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived, 
as  if  there  were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  thefe  traces 
are  only  occafions  on  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  union  of  foul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited 
in  the  mind;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necelfary, 
that  there  fhould  be  an  exact  refemblancc  be- 
tween the  traces  and  the  things  rcprefented  by 
them,  any  niorc  than  that  words  or  figns  Ihould 
be  exadly  like  the  things  fignitied  by  them. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  re-C  tt  A  P. 
Conciled.  For  if  the  images  or  traces  in  the 
brain  are  perceived,  they  muft  be  the  objects 
of  perception,  and  not  the  occafions  of  it  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occa- 
fions  of  our  perceiving,  they  are  not  perceived 
at  all.  Des  Cartes  feems  to  have  hefitatcd 
between  the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  palfed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Locke  feems 
in  like  manner  to  have  wavered  between  the 
two  ;  fometimes  reprefenting  the  ideas  of  ma- 
terial things  as  being  in  the  brain,  but  more 
frequently  as  in  the  mind  itfelf.  Neither  Des 
Cartes  nor  Mr.  Locke  could,  confidently 
with  themfelves,  attribute  any  other  qualities 
to  images  in  the  brain,  but  extenfion,  figure, 
and  motion;  for  as  to  thofe  qualities  which 
Mr.  Locke  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fe- 
condary  qualities,  both  Philofophers  believed  ' 
them  not  to  belong  to  body  at  all,  and  there- 
fore could  not  afcribe  them  to  images  in  the 
brain. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  uniformly  fpeak  of  the  fpecies  or 
images  of  material  things  as  being  in  that  part 
of  the  brain  called  the  fenforiu?)i,  and  perceived 
by  the  mind  there  prefent;  but  the  former 
fpeaks  of  this  point  only  incidentally,  and  with 
his  ufual  modefly,  in  the  form  of  a  query. 
Malebranche  is  perfeftly  clear  and  unambi- 
guous in  this  matter.  According  to  his  fyftem 
the  images  or  traces  In  the  brain  are  not  per- 
ceived at  all,  they  are  only  occafions  upon 
which,  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  certain  fenfati- 
ons  are  felt  by  us,  and  certain  of  the  divine 
ideas  difcovered  to  our  minds. 

Vol.  I.  M  The 
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CHAP.  T\\cfecond  point  on  which  Des  Cartcs  feems 
^''^^-  to  waver,  is  with  regard  to  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  the  tcfliniony  of  our  fenfcs. 

Sometimes,  from  the  perfection  of  tlie  Dei- 
ty, and  his  being  no  deceiver,  he  infers,  that 
our  fenfes  and  our  other  facuhies  cannot  be 
fallacious:  And  fince  we  feem  clearly  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  idea  of  matter  comes  to  us  from 
things  external,  which  it  perfedly  rcfembles; 
therefore,  we  mull:  conclude,  that  there  really 
exilts  fomething  extended  in  length,  breadth, 
and  depth,  having  all  the  properties  which  we 
clearly  perceive  to  belong  to  an  extended  thing. 

At  other  times,  we  find  Des  Cartes  and 
his  followers  making  frequent  complaints,  as 
all  the  ancient  Philofophers  did,  of  the  falla- 
cies of  fenfe.  He  warns  us  to  throv/  off  its 
prejudices,  and  to  attend  only,  wjth  our  intel- 
left,  to  the  ideas  implanted  there.  By  this 
means  we  may  perceive,  that  the  nature  of 
matter  does  not  confilt  in  hardnefs,  colour, 
weight,  or  any  of  thofe  things  that  affeft  our 
fenfes,  bui  in  this  only,  that  it  is  fomething 
extended  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  The 
fenfes,  he  fays,  are  only  relative  to  our  prcfent 
ftatc;  they  exhibit  things  only,  as  they  tend 
to  profit  or  to  hurt  us,  and  rarely,  and  by  ac- 
cident only,  as  they  are  in  themfelves. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  an  avcrfion  to  ad- 
mit any  thing  into  philofophy,  of  which  we 
have  not  a  clear  and  diflintt  conception,  that 
Des  Carti.s  was  led  to  deny,  that  there  is  any 
fubftance  of  matter  dillinft  from  thofe  quali- 
ties of  it  which  we  perceive.  We  fay,  that 
matter  is  fomething  extended,  figured,  move- 
able. Kxtenfion,  figure,  mobility,  therefore, 
arc  not  matter,  but  qualities,  belonging  to  this 

fomething. 
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fomething,  which  we  call  matter.     Des   Car-C  HAP. 
T£s  could   not    rehfh    this   obfcure  fomething^     ^^!ll. 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubjeft  or  fuhjij-a-       '^~ 
/z^;«  of  thofe  qualities;  and  therefore  maintain- 
ed, that  extenfion  is   the  very  eflence  of  mat- 
ter.    But  as  we  mufl  afcribe  extenfion  to  fpace 
as  well  as  to   matter,  he  found  himfelf  under 
a  neceffity  of  holding,  that   fpace  and  matter 
are  the  fame  thing,  and  differ  only  in  our  wav 
of  conceiving  them;  fo   that,  wherever   there 
is  fpace  there  is  matter,  and  no  void  left  in  the 
univerfe.     The  necefiary  confequence  of  this, 
is,  that  the  material  world  has  no  bounds  nor 
limits.     He  did   not,  however,  chufe   to  call 
it  infinite,  but  indefinite. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  that 
Des  Cartes  made  the  effence  of  the  foul  to 
confift  in  thought :  He  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
an  unknown  fomething  that  has  the  power  of 
thinking;  it  cannot  therefore  be  without 
thought:  And  as  he  conceived  that  there  can 
be  no  thought  without  ideas,  the  foul  mud 
have  had  ideas  in  its  firll  formation,  which,  of 
coufequence,  are  innate. 

The  fentiments  of  thofc  who  come  after 
Des  Cartes,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  bo- 
dy and  mind,  have  been  various.  Many  have 
maintained,  that  body  is  only  a  colleftion  of 
qualities  to  which  we  give  one  name;  and  that 
the  notion  of  a  fubjeft  of  inhefion,  to  which 
thofe  quahties  belong,  is  only  a  fidion  of  the 
mind.  Some  have  even  maintained,  that  the 
foul  is  only  a  fucceffion  of  related  ideas,  with- 
out any  fubject  of  inhefion.  It  appears,  by 
what  has  been  faid,  how  far  thefe  notions  are 
allied  to  the  Cartefian  fyftem. 

M  1  The 
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C  H  A  P.      The  triuniph  of  the   Cdrtefran  iyflem  ovcf 
^'^'^-     that   of  ARisroTi.r,  is  one   of  the   moft    re- 

^  '  ^^  nrarkiible  revolutions  in  tlie  hiftory  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  has  led  me  to  dwell  longer  upon  it 
than  the  prefcnt  fubjed  perhaps  required.  The 
authority  of  Aristoii-e  was  now  no  more. 
That  reverciicefor  hard  words  and  dark  noti- 
ons, by  which  mens  underftanding  had  been 
liranj^led  in  early  vears,  was  turned  into  con- 
tempt, and  cverv  thing  fufpeded  which  was  not 
clearly  and  dillinclly  uuderllood.  This  is  the 
fpirit  of  the  Cartefianphilofophy,  and  is  a  more 
important  acquifition  to  mankind  than  any  of 
its  particular  tenets;  and  for  exerting  this  fpi- 
rit fo  zealoully,  and  fpreading  it  fo  fuccefsfuUy, 
Des  Cartas  deferves  immortal  honour. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  Des 
Cartes  rejeded  a  part  only  of  the  ancient  the- 
ory, concerning  the  perception  of  external 
objefts  by  the  fenfes,  and  that  he  adopted  the 
other  part.  That  theory  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  The  fir^i  that  images,  fpecies,  br 
forms  of  external  objecls,  come  from  the  ob- 
jeft,  and  enter  by  the  avenues  of  the  fenfes  to 
the  mind;  the/econdpzrtis^  That  the  external 
objeQ:  itfelf  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the  fpe- 
cies or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  firftpart 
Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  reje£led,  and 
refuted  by  folid  arguments;  but  the  fecond 
part,  neither  he,  nor  his  followers,  have  thought 
of  calling  in  queftion;  being  perfuaded,  that 
it  is  only  a  reprefentative  image,  in  the  mind, 
of  the  external  objeft  that  we  perceive,  and 
not  the  objecl  itfeU.  And  this  image,  which 
the  Peripatetics  called  a  fpecies,  he  calls  an  iJca, 
changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the 
thing. 

It 
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It  feems  ft  ranee,  that  the  great  pains  which  C  HAP. 
this  Philofopher  took  to  throw  off  the  prcjUr    ^*^^- 
dices  of  education,  to    difiiiifb   all  his  foriPcr'" 
opinions,  and  to  ailent  to  nothing,  till  he  found 
evidence  that  compelled  his  aiT^^nt,  fhould  not 
have  led  him  to  doubt  of  this   opinion  of  the 
ancient  philofophy.     \t  is  evidently   a  phiiofo- 
phical   opinion;  for   the   vulgar    undoubtedly 
believe  that  it  is  the  external  objed  which  we 
immediately  perceive,  and  not  a  reprefentative 
image  of  it  only.     It  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
they   look  upon   it  as  perfe6t  lunacy  to  call  in 
queftion  the  exiftence  of  external  objefts. 

It  feems  to  be  admitted  as  a  firft  principle  by 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is 
really  perceived  mull  exift,  and  that  to  perceive 
what  does  not  exift  is  impoffible.  So  far  the 
unlearned  man  and  the  Philofopher  agree. 
The  unlearned  man  fays,  1  perceive  the  exter. 
nal  obje6t,  and  1  perceive  it  to  exift.  Nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  doubt  of  it.  The 
Peripatetic  fays,  what  I  perceive  is  the  very 
identical  form  of  the  objeft,  which  came  im- 
mediately from  the  obje£i:,  and  makes  an  im- 
preffion  upon  my  mind,  as  a  feal  does  upon 
wax;  and  therefore,  I  can  have  no  doubt  of 
the  exift ence  of  an  obje6i:  whofe  form  I  perceive. 
But  v/hat  fays  the  Cartefian?  I  perceive  not, 
fays  he,  the  external  objed  itfelf.  So  far  he 
agrees  with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the 
unlearned  man.  But  \  perceive  an  image,  or 
form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my 
brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
idea,  becaufe  I  immediately  perceive  it.  But 
how  this  idea  is  formed,  or  what  it  reprefents, 
is  not  felf-evident ;  and  therefore  I  muff  find 
argunnents,  by  which,  from  the  exiftence   of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  idea  which  I  perceive,  I  can  infer  the  exif- 
VIII.  tence  of  an  external  objeft  which  it  reprefents. 
' — " — '  As  I  take  this  to  be  a  juft  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  unlearned  man,  of  the  Peripate- 
tic, and  of  the  Cartefian,  fo  I  think  they  all 
reafon  confequentially  from  their  feveral  prin- 
ciples; that  the  Cartefian  has  ftrong  grounds 
to  doubt  of  the  exiflcnce  of  external  objects  ; 
the  Peripatetic  very  little  ground  of  doubt; 
and  the  unlearned  man  none  at  all:  And  that 
the  difference  of  their  fituaiion  arifes  from  this, 
that  the  unlearned  man  \vas  no  hypothefis;  the 
Peripatetic  leans  upon  an  hypothefis ;  and  the 
Cartefian  upon  one  half  of  that  hypcthefiL-. 

Des  Garths,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  his 
own  philofophy,  ought  to  have  doubted  of  both 
parts  of  the  Peripatetic  hypothefis,  or  to  have 
given  his  reafons  why  h*;  adopted  one  part,  as 
well  as  why  he  rejected  the  other  part;  efpeci- 
ally,  fince  the  unlearned,  who  have  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  objccls  by  their  fenfes  in  no  lefs 
perfedion  th^-n  Philofophers,  and  fliould  there- 
fore know,  as  well   as  they,  what  it  is   they 
perceive,  have  been  unanimous  in  this,  that 
the  objects  they  perceive  are  not  ideas  in  their 
own   minds,  but    things   external.     It    might 
have  been  expected,  that  a  Philofopher  who 
was  fo  cautious  as  not  to  take  his  own  exigence 
for  granted  without  proof,  would  not  have  ta- 
ken  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that  every 
thing  he  perceived  was  only   ideas  in  his  own 
mind. 

F>ut  if  Des  Cartes  made  a  rafli  ftep  in  this, 
as  I  apprehend  he  did,  he  ought  not  to  bear 
the  blame  alone.  Mis  fucceiVors  have  ftill  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  track,  and,  after  his  exam- 
ple, have  adopted  one  part  of  the  ancient  the- 
ory, 
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ory,  to  wit,  that  the   obje6ls  we  immediately  CHAP, 
percievc  are  ideas  only.     All  their  fyftems  are      ^^ 
built  on  this  foundation.  '    ~^ 


C  II  A  P.     IX. 

Of  the  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke. 

THE  reputation  which  Locke's  Effay  on 
human  underltanding  had  at  home  from 
the  beginning,  and  which  it  has  gradually  ac- 
quired abroad,  is  a  fufficient  teftimony  ot  its 
merit.  There  is  perhaps  no  book  of  the  me- 
taphyfical  kind  that  has  been  fo  generally  read 
by  thofe  who  underftand  the  language,  or  that 
is  more  adapted  to  teach  men  to  think  with 
precifion,  and  to  infpire  them  with  that  candour 
and  love  of  truth,  which  is  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  philofophy.  He  gave,  I  believe,  the  firft 
example  in  the  Englifh  language  of  writing  on 
fuch  abftrad  fubjeds,  with  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity;  and  in  this 
he  has  been  happily  imitated  by  others  that 
came  after  him.  No  author  hath  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  pointed  out  the  danger  of  ambiguous 
words,  and  the  importance  of  having  difi:in6t 
and  determinate  notions  in  iudsT-ing  and  rea- 
foning.  His  obfervations  on  the  various  pow- 
ers of  the  human  underftanding,  on  the  ufe 
and  abufe  of  words,  and  on  the  extent  and 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  are  drawn  from 
attentive  reflexion  on  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind,  the  true  fource  of  all  real  knowledge  on 
thefe  fubjefts;  and  fhevv  an  uncommon  degree 
of  penetration  and  judgment.  But  he  needs  no 
panegyric  of  mine,  and  I  mention  thefe  things, 

only 
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CHAP,  only  that,  when  I  have  occafion  to  differ  from 

^ l^-      him,  I   may  not  be  thought  infenfible  of  the 

merit  of  an  author  whom  I  highly  refpecV,  and 
to  whom  1  owe  my  firfl  lights  in  thole  fludies, 
as  well  as  my  ^tt^chment  to  them. 

He  lets  out  in  his  Efiay  with  a  full  convic- 
tion, common  to  him  with  other  Philofophers, 
that  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the  objecls  of  all  our 
thoughts  in  every  operation  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  This  leads  him  to  ufe  the  word  idea  fo 
very  frequently,  beyond  what  was  ulual  in  the 
Engliih  language,  that  he  thought  it  nect-lfary 
in  his  introduction  to  make  this  apology:  "  \t 
*'  being  that  term,  fays  he,  which,  1  think, 
"  ferves  bed  to  ftand  for  whatfoever  is  the  ob- 
*'  ject  of  underftanding,  when  a  man  thinks; 
"  I  have  uled  it' to  exprefs  whatever  is  meant 
by  phantafm,  notion,  Ipccies,  or  whatever 
it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about 
in  thinking ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequtnt- 
"  ly  ufing  it.  I  prefume  it  will  be  granted 
**  me,  that  there  are  fuch  ideas  in  mens 
*'  minds ;  every  man  is  confcious  of  them  in 
*'  himfelf,  and  mens  words  and  acl:ions  will 
"  fatisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others." 

Speaking  of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge, 
he  fays,  *'  It  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not 
"  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  inter- 
"  vention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them:  Our 
"  knowledge  therefore  is  real,  only  fo  far  as 
**  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and 
"  the  reality  of  things.  But  what  fliall  be  here 
"  the  criterion?  How  fhall  the  mind,  when  it 
"  perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know 
"  that  they  agree  with  things  thcmfclves  ?  This, 
"  though  it  feems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet 
*'  I  think  there  be  two  forts  of  ideas  that  we 
*'  may  be  allured  agree  with  things." 
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We  fee  that  Mr  Locke  was  aware  no  lefsG  HAP. 
ihan  Des  Cartes,  that  the  dotlrine  of  ideas  ,!^^ 
made  it  neceffary,  and  at  the  fame  time  difficult, 
.to  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  material  world  with- 
out us;  becaufe  the   mind,  according  to  that 
doftrine,    perceives   nothing  but  a  world  of 
ideas  in  itfelf.     Not  only  Des   Cartes,  but 
Mai.ebranche,  Arnauld,  and  Norris,  had 
perceived  thi$  difficulty,  and  attempted  to  re- 
move it  with  little  fuccefs.     Mr.  Locke  at- 
tepmts  the  fame  thing;  but  his  arguments  are 
feeble.     He  even  feems  to  be  confcious  of  this : 
Tor  he  concludes  his  reafoning  with  this  obfer- 
vation,  "  That  we  have  evidence  fufficient  to 
"  direct  us  in  attaining  the  good  and  avoiding 
"  the   evil,  caufed  by   external  objedls,  and 
^'  that  this   is  the  important   concern  we  have 
*'  in  being  made  acquainted  with  them."    This 
indeed  is  faying  no  more  than  will  be  granted 
by  thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  material 
world. 

As  there  is  no  material  diffisrence  between 
Locke  and  Des  Cartes  with  regard  to  the 
perception  of  objeds  by  the  fenfes,  there  is 
the  lefs  occafion,  in  this  place,  to  take  notice 
of  all  their  differences  in  other  points.  They 
differed  about  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  Des 
Cartes  thought  fome  of  them  were  innate: 
The  other  maintained,  that  there  are  no  innate 
ideas,  and  that  they  are  all  derived  from  two 
fources,  to  wit,  fenfation  and  refieB'ton ;  mean- 
ing by  fenfation,  the  operations  of  our  exter- 
nal fenfes;  and  by  refledion,  that  attention 
which  we  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  operati- 
ons of  our  own  minds. 

They  differed  with  regard  to  the  effence  both 
of  matter  and  of  mind:  The  Britifh  Philofo- 

pher 
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C  H  A  r.pber  holding,  that  the  real  eflence  of  both  is 
l-^-     beyond  the   reach   of  human  knowledge;  the 

'  •  otjier  conceiving,  that  the  very  elTcnce  ot  mind 
confifls  in  thought;  and  that  of  matter  in  ex- 
tcnlion;  by  which  he  made  matter  and  fpace 
not  to  dilfer  in  reality,  and  no  part  of  fpace  to 
be  void  of  matter. 

Mr.  LocicE  explained,  more  diilindlly  than 
had  been  done  before,  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  clalfnig  the  various  objects  of  thought, 
.and  reducing  them  to  genera  and  fpecies.  lie 
was  the  firfl,  I  think^  who  diltinguilhed  in  fub- 
Itances  what  he  calls  the  nominal  eifcnce,  which 
is  only  the  notion  we  form  of  a  genus  or  fpe- 
cies, and  which  we  exprefs  by  a  definition  ; 
from  the  real  elfence  or  internal  conllitution  of 
.  the  thing,  vvhich  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 
Without  this  diftin6lion,  the  fubtile  difputes 
which  tortured  the  fchooimen  for  fo  many  ages, 
in  the  controverfy  between  the  nominalills  and 
realilts,  could  never  be  brought  to  an  ilfue. 
He  .{hews  diilindiy  how  we  form  abftrad  and 
general  notions,  and  the  ufe  and  necclhty  of 
them  in  reafoning.  Arid  as  'according  to  the 
r.eceived  principles  of  l^hilofophers)  every  no- 
tion of  our  mind  mud  have  for  its  object  an 
idea  in  the  mind  itftlf^  he  thinks  that  we  form 
abftrad  ideas  by  leaving  out  of  the  idea  of  an 
indivi'iual  every  thing  wherein  it  ditters  from 
other  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  or  genus; 
and  that  this  power  of  forming  abltracl:  ideas, 
is  t];,at.  which  chicily  diftinguifhes  us  from  brute 
anin.Hi's,  ^in  whom  he  could. fee  no  evidence  of 
any.abll^-acl,  id(pas. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cv^rtes,  Philofophers 
J  b.a,vc.d:rfered   much    with  re;;ard  to  the  fliare 
they  afcribe  to  the  mind  itJclf,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion 
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tlon  of  thofe  reprefentative  beings  called  ideas,'^  ^^  ^  ?• 
and  the  manner  in   which  this  work  is  carried       -^ 
on. 

Of  the  authors  I  have  met  with,  Dr.  Robert 
Hook  is  the  moit  explicit.  He  was  one  of  the 
mod  ingenious  and  active  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  at  its  hrit  inftitution; 
and  frequently  read  ledures  to  the  Society, 
which  were  publh'hed  among  his  pofLhumous 
works.  In  his  ledures  upon  light,  Seel.  7.  he 
makes  ideas  to  be  material  fubftanccs;  and 
thinks  that  the  brain  is  furniihed  with  a  proper 
kind  of  matter  for  fabricating  the  ideas  of  each 
fenfe.  The  ideas  of  fight  he  thinks  are  formed 
of  a  kind  of  matter  refembiing  the  Bononian 
flone,  or  fome  kind  ot  phofphorus;  that  the 
ideas  of  found  are  formed  of  fome  matter  re- 
fembiing the  chords  or  glalfes  which  take  a 
found  from  the  vibrations  of  tlie  air  ;  ?,.nd.  fo 
of  the  reft. 

The  foul,  he  thinks,  may  fabricate  fome 
hundreds  of  thofe  ideas  in  a  day;  and  that  as 
they  are  formed,  they  are  pudied  farther  oiT 
from  the  centre  of  the  brain  where  the  foul 
refides.  By  this  means  they  make  a  continued 
chain  of  ideas,  coy  led  up  in  the  brain,  the 
lirft  end  of  which  is  fartheft  removed  from  the 
centre  or  feat  of  the  foul;  and  the  other  end 
is  always  at  the  centre,  being  the  laft  idea 
formed,  which  is  always  prefent  the  moment 
when  confidered;  and  therefore,  according  as 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  ideas  between  the 
prefent  fenfation  or  thought  in  the  centre  and 
any  other,  the  foul  is  apprehenfive  of  a  larger 
portion  of  time  interpofed. 

Mr.  Locke  has   not  entered  into  fo  minute 
a  detail  of  this  manufaclure  of  ideas;  but  he 

afcribes 
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CH  A  P.afcrlbes  to  the  mind  a  very  confiderable  hand 
in  forming  its  own  ideas.  With  regard  to  our 
fenfations,  the  mind  is  pafiive,  "  they  being 
"  produced  in  us,  only  by  difi'ereiu  degrees 
"  and  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal  fpirit?, 
*'  varioufly  agitated  by  external  objects:'* 
Thefe,  however,  ceafe  to  be,  -as  foon  as  they 
ceafe  to  be  perceived;  but,  bv  the  faculties  of 
memory  and  imagination,  "  the  mind  has  an 
**  ability,  when  it  wiils,  to  revive  them  again, 
"  and,  as  it  were,  to  paint  them  anew  upon 
*'  itfelf,  though  fome  with  more,  fome  with 
"  lefs  diificulty. 

As  to  the  ideas  of  reflection,  he  afcribes  them 
to  no  other  caufe  but  to  that  attention  which 
the  mind  is  capable  of  giving  to  its  own  ope- 
rations: Thefe,  therefore,  are  formed  by  the 
mind  itfelf.  Ke  afcribes  likewife  to  the  mind 
the  power  of  compounding  its  fimplc  ideas  into 
complex  ones  of  various  forms;  of  repeating 
them,  and  adding  the  repetitions  together;  of 
dividing  and  claffing  them ;  of  comparing  them, 
and,  from  that  comparifon,  of  forming  the 
ideas  of  their  relation;  nay,  of  forming  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  a  fpecies  or  genus,  by  taking 
from  the  idea  of  an  individual  every  thing  by 
which  it  is  diftinguillied  from  other  individuals 
of  the  kind,  till  at  lafl  it  becomes  an  abftratt 
general  idea,  common  to  all  the  individuals  of 
the  kind. 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  powers  which  Mr. 
Locke  afcribes  to  the  mind  itfelf  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  its  ideas.  Bilhop  Be'.jkeley,  as  we 
fhall  fee  afterwards,  abridged  them  confidera.. 
bly,  and  Mr.  Hume  much  more. 

The  ideas  we  have  of  the  various  qualities 
of  bodies  are  not  all,  as  Mr.  Locke  thinks,  of 

the 
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the  fame  kind.  Some  of  them  are  images  or  C  H  A  P. 
refemblances  of  what  is  really  in  the  body;  ^^• 
others  are  not.  There  are  certain  qualities^ 
infeparable  from  matter;  fuch  as  extenfion, 
folidity,  figure,  mobihty.  .Our  ideas  of  thefe 
are  real  refem.blances  of  the  qu/jities  in  the 
body;  and  thefe  he  calls  primary  qualities:  But 
colour,  found,  tade,  fmell,  heat,  and  cold,  he 
calls  fecondnry  qualities,  and  thinks  that  they 
are  only  powers  in  bodies  of  producing  cer- 
tain fenfations  in  us;  which  fcniations  have  no- 
thing refembling  th^^m,  though  they  are  com- 
monly thought  to  be  exact  refemblances  of 
fomething  in  the  body.  "  Thus,  fays  he,  the 
"  idea  of  heat  or  hght,  which  we  receive,  by 
"  our  eye  or  touch,  from  the  fun,  are  com- 
*'  nionly  thought  real  qualities  exifting  in  the 
"  fun,  and  fomething  more  than  mere  powers 
"  in  it." 

The  names  of  primary  and  fecondary  qua- 
lities, were,  I  believe,  firil  ufed  by  Mr.  Locke; 
but  the  diftindion,  which  they  exprefs,  was 
well  underllood  by  UjiS  Cartes,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  him  in  his  Prhicipa,  part  i.  fed. 
69,  70,  71. 

Although  no  author  has  more  merit  than  Mr. 
Locke,  in  pointing  out  the  ambiguity  of  words, 
and  refolving,  by  that  means,  many  knotty 
queftions,  which  had  tortured  the  wits  of  the 
fchoolmen;  yet,  1  apprehend  he  has  been 
fometimes  milled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
idea,  which  he  ufes  fo  often  almoft  in  every 
page  of  his  effay. 

In  the  explication  given  of  this  word,  we 
took  notice  of  two  meanings  given  to  it;  a  po- 
pular and  a  philofophical.  In  the  popular  mean- 
ing, to  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  fignifies 
nothing  more  than  to  think  of  it. 

Although 
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C  H  A  P.     Although   tlic  operations    of  the  mind   are 
'^-      mod  properly  and  r.atura'ly,  and  indeed  moft 

^""^  ^commonly  in  all  vulgar  languages,  exprefTed 
by  active  verbs,  there  is  another  way  of  ex- 
preOing  them  lefs  common,  but  equally  well 
underltood.  To  think  of  a  thing,  and  to  have 
athought  of  it  i  to  believe  a  thing,  and  to  have 
a  belief  of  it ;  to  fee  a  thing,  and  have  a  fight 
cf  it  ;  to  conceive  a  thing,  and  to  have  a  con- 
ception, notion,  or  idea  of  it,  are  phrafcs  per- 
f^dly  fynonymous.  In  thefe  phrafes,  the 
thought  nieans  nothing  but  the  act  of  thinking; 
the  belief,  the  r.ct  of  believing  ;  and  the  con- 
ception, notion,  or  idea,  the  a6t  of  conceiv- 
inp-.  To  have  a  clear  and  diilinO:  idea,  is,  in 
this  fenfe,  nothing  elfe  but  to  conceive  the 
thing  clearly  and  (.liflinctly.  When  the  word 
i^'ea  is  taken  in  this  popular  fenfe,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  our  having  ideas  in  our  minds. 
To  think  without  ideas  would  be  to  think  with- 
out thought,  which  is  a  manifeft  contradicti- 
on. 

But  there  is  another  me^ining  of  the  word 
idea  peculiar  to  Fhilofophers,  and  grounded 
upon  a  philofophical  theory,  which  the  vulgar 
never  think  of.  Fhilofophers,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  maintained,  that  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  like  the  tools  of  an  artificer,  can 
only  be  employed  upon  objects  that  are  prefent, 
in  the  mind,  or  in  the  brain,  where  the  mind 
is  fuppofed  to  refide.  Therefore,  objeds  that 
are  diflant,  in  time  or  place,  mud  have  a  re- 
prefentative  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  brain  ; 
fome  image  or  picture  of  them,  which  is  the 
object  that  the  mind  contemplates.  This  re- 
prefentatlve  image  was,  in  the  old  philofophy, 
called  a  fpccics  or  phantafm.     Since  the  time  ot 

Des 
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Des  Cartes,  it  has  more  commonly  been  cal-C  HAP. 
led  ah  idea  ;   and  every  thought  Is  conceived  to       ^^• 
have  an  idea  of  its  objed.     As  this  has  been  a  '    "-^ 
common  opinion  a'.nohg.Philofophers,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  phiiofophy,  it  is  the  Icfs 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  (hould  be  apt  to 
confound  the  operation  of  the  mind  in  think- 
ing, with  the  idea  or  object  of  thought,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  its  infeparable  concomitant. 

If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind,  thought  and  the  obje£l  of  thought 
arc  different  things,  and  ought  to  be  difiin- 
guilhed.  It  is  true,  thought  cannot  be  with- 
out an  objed  ;  for  every  man  who  thinks  mud 
think  of  Something  ;  but  the  objetl  he  thinks 
of  is  one  thing,  his  thought  of  that  object  is 
another  thing.  I'hey  are  diftinguifhed  in  all 
languages  even  by  the  vulgar  ;  and  many 
things  may  be  affirmed  of  thought,  that  is, 
of  the  operation  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which 
cannot  without  error,  and  even  abfurdity,  be 
affirmed*of  the  objett  of  that  operation. 

Fixim  this,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  if  the 
word  idea^  in  a  work  where  it  occurs  in  every 
paragraph,  is  ufed  without  any  intimation  of 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  fometimes  to  fig- 
nify  thought,  or  the  operation  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  fometimes  to  fignify  thofe  internal 
objects  of  thought  w^hich  Philofophers  fuppofe, 
this  muft  occafion  confufion  in  the  thoughts 
both  of  the  author  and  of  the  readers.  I  take 
this  to  be  the  grcatefl  blemifli  in  the  EiTay  on 
human  underflanding.  I  apprehend  this  is  the 
true  fource  of  feveral  paradoxical  opinions  in 
that  excellent  work,  which  I  fliall  have  occail- 
on  to  take  notice  of. 

Here 
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Here  it  is  very  natural  to  a(k,  Whether  it 
was  Mr.  Locke's  opinion,  that  ideas  are  the 
only  objefts  of  thought  ?  or,  Whether  it  is  not 
poltible  for  men  to  think  of  things  which  are 
not  ideas  in  the  mind  ? 

To  this  queftion  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  direft 
anfwer.  On  the  one  hand,  he  fays  often,  in 
diftinfl  and  ftudied  expreffions,  that  the  term 
idea  ftands  for  whatever  is  the  object  of  the 
underftanding  when  a  man  thinks,  or  whate- 
ver it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about 
in  thinking  :  That  the  mind  perceives  nothing 
but  its  own  ideas  :  That  all  knowledge  confifts 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  our  ideas ;  That  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  farther  tha;n  we  have  ideas.  Thefe, 
and  many  other  expreifions  of  the  like  import, 
evidently  imply,  that  every  object  of  thought 
muft  be  an  idea,  and  can  be  nothing  elfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
Mr.  Locke  would  have  acknowledged,  that  we 
may  think  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  of 
the  planet  Jupiter,  and  of  numberlefs  things, 
which  he  would  have  owned  are  not  ideas  in 
the  mind,  but  objects  which  exifl  independ- 
ent of  the  mind  that  thinks  of  them. 

How  fhall  we  reconcile  the  two  parts  of  this 
apparent  contradiftion  ?  All  I  am  able  to  fay 
upon  Mr.  Locke's  principles  to  reconcile  them, 
is  this.  That  we  cannot  think  of  Alexander, 
or  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  unlefs  we  have  in  our 
minds  an  idea,  that  is,  an  image  or  pitture  of 
thofe  objeds.  The  idea  of  Alexander  is  an 
image,  or  picture,  or  reprefentation  of  that 
hero  in  my  mind  ;  and  this  idea  is  the  imme- 
diate objed  of  my  thought  when  I  think  of 
Alexandlr.     That  this  was  Locke's  opinion, 

and 
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and  that  it  has  been  generally-  the  opinion  of  C  H  A  P. 
Philofophers,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  _• 

But,  inftead  of  giving  light  to  the  queftion 
propofed,  it  feems  to  involve  it  in  greater 
darknefsi 

When  I  think  of  Alexander,   I  am  told 
there  is  an  image  or  idea  of  Alexander  in 
my  mind,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of 
this  thought.     The   neceiTary  confequence  of 
this  feems  to  be,  that  there  are  tv/o  objed:s  of 
this  thought  ;  the  idea,  which  is  in  the  mind, 
and  the   perfon  reprefented  by  that  idea ;  the 
firfl,  the  immediate  objecl  of  the  thought,  the 
iaft,  the  object  of  the  fame  thought,  but  not 
the  immediate  objedl.     This  is  a  hard  faying  ; 
for  it  makes  every  thought  of  things  external 
to  have  a  double  object.     Every  man  is  con- 
fcious  of  his  thoughts,  and  yet,  upon  atten- 
tive refledion,  he  perceives  no  fuch  duplicity 
in  the  objed:  he  thinks   about.      Sometimes 
men  fee  objetls  double,  but  they  always  know 
when  they  do  fo  :  And  I  know  of  no  Philofo- 
pher  who  has  exprefsly  owned  this  duplicity  in 
the  obje6t  of  thought,  though  it  follows  necef- 
farily  from  maintaining,    that,    in  the   fame 
thought,  there  is  one  object,  that  is  immediate 
and  in   the   mind  itfelf,    and  another  obje6t, 
which  is  not  immediate,  and  which  is  not  in 
the  mind. 

Befides  this,  it  feems  very  hard,  or  rather 
impoffible,  to  underftand  what  is  meant  by  an 
obje£t  of  thought,  tnat  is  not  an  immediate 
objedt  of  thought.  A  body  in  motion  may 
move  another  that  was  at  reft,  by  the  medium 
of  a  third  body  that  is  interpofed.  This  is 
eafily  underflood  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  medium  interpofed  between  a  mind 
Vol.  I.  N  and 
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CHAP,  and  the  thought  of  that  mind  ;  and,  to  think 
^^-  of  any  obje£l  by  a  medium,  feems  to  be  words 
"^"^""^  without  any  meaning.  There  is  a  fenfe  in 
which  a  thing  may  be  faid  to  be  perceived  by 
a  medium.  Thus  any  kind  of  fign  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  medium  by  which  I  perceive  or 
underftand  the  thing  fignified.  The  fign,  by 
cultom,  or  compadt,  or  perhaps  by  nature,  in- 
troduces the  thought  of  the  thing  fignified. 
But  here  the  thing  fignified,  when  it  is  intro- 
duced to  the  thought,  is  an  objed:  of  thought 
no  lefs  immediate  than  the  fign  was  before : 
And  there  are  here  two  objeds  of  thought, 
one  fucceeding  another,  which  we  have  fhown 
is  not  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  an  idea,  and  the 
objecSt  it  reprefents. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  if  Philofophcrs 
will  maintain  that  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the 
only  immediate  objeds  of  thought,  they  will 
be  forced  to  grant  that  they  are  the  fole  objeds 
of  thought,  and  that  it  is  impollible  for  men 
to  think  of  any  thing  elfe.  Yet,  furely, 
Mr.  Locke  believed  that  we  can  think  of  many 
things  that  are  not  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  but  he 
feems  not  to  have  perceived,  that  the  maintain- 
ino[  that  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the  onlv  imme- 
dlate  objeds  ot  thought,  muft  necefiarily  draw 
this  confequence  along  with  it. 

The  confequence,  however,  was  feen  by 
Bilhop  Berkf.ley  and  Mr.  Hume,  who  rather 
chofe  to  admit  the  confequence  than  to  give 
up  the  )>rinciple  from  which  it  follows. 

Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Locke, 
t^at  he  ufed  the  word  idea  fo  very  frequently, 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  give  the  attention 
ivccellaiy  to  put  it  always  to  the  fame  meaning. 
iViid  it  appears  evident,  that,  in  many  places, 
^    :  '  '  he 
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he  means  nothing  more  by  it  but  the  notion  or  C  H  A  P. 
conception  we  have  of  any  objed;  of  thought ;       ^^• 
that  is,    the   a6l  of  the  mind  in  conceiving  it,  ^^""^ 
and  not  the  objed  conceived. 

In  explaining  this  word,  he  fays,  that  he  ufes 
it  for  whatever  is  m^eant  by  phantafm,  notion, 
fpecies.  Here  are  three  fynonymes  to  the 
word  idea.  The  firlf  and  laft  are  very  proper 
to  exprefs  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the 
word,  being  terms  of  art  in  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy,  and  fignifying  images  of  external 
things  in  the  mind,  which,  according  to  that 
philofophy,  are  6bje6ls  of  thought.  But  the 
word  Tiotion  is  a  word  in  common  language, 
whofe  meaning  agrees  exactly  with  the  popu- 
lar meaning  of  the  word  idea,  but  not  with 
the  philofophical. 

When  thefe  two  different  meanings  of  the 
word  idea  are  confounded  in  a  flu  died  explica- 
tion of  it,  there  is  little  reafon  to  expe£t  that 
they  fhould  be  carefully  diflinguiflied  in  the 
frequent  ufe  of  it.  There  are  many  paffages 
in  the  EfTay,  in  which,  to  make  them  inteUi- 
gible,  the  word  idea  mufl  be  taken  in  one  of 
thofe  fenfes,  and  many  others,  in  which  it 
mufl  be  taken  in  the  other.  It  feems  proba- 
ble, that  the  author,  not  attending  to  this  am- 
biguity of  the  word,  ufcd  it  in  the  one  fenfe 
or  the  other,  as  the  fubjeft-matter  required  ; 
and  the  far  greater  part  of  his  readers  have 
done  the  fame. 

There  is  a  third  fenfe,  in  which  he  ufes  the 
word  not  unfrequently,  to  fignify  objedls  of 
thought  that  are  not  in  the  mind,  but  exter- 
nal. Of  this  he  feems  to  be  fenfible,  and 
fomewhere  makes  an  apology  for  it.  When  he 
affirms,  as  he  does  in  innumerable  places,  that 
N  2  all 
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CHAP,  all  human  knowlcdt^e  confifls  in  the  perception 
^^-  of  the  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  of  our  ideas, 
it  is  impoflible  to  put  a  meaning  upon  this, 
confident  with  his  principles,  unlefs  he  means 
by  ideas  every  object:  of  human  thought,  whe- 
ther mediate  or  immedirte  ;  everything,  in  a 
word,  that  can  be  fignified  by  the  fubjed,  or 
predicate  of  a  propofition. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  word  idea  has  three 
different  meanings  in  the  Effay  ;  and  the  au- 
thor fecms  to  have  ufed  it  fometimes  in  one, 
fometimes  in  another,  without  being  aware  of 
any  change  in  the  meaning.  The  reader 
Hides  eafily  into  the  fame  fallacy,  that  meaning 
occurring  mofl  readily  to  his  mind  which 
gives  the  befl  fenfe  to  what  he  reads.  I  have 
met  with  perfons  profeffrng  no  flight  acquain- 
tance with  the  EiTay  on  human  underftanding, 
who  maintained,  that  the  word  idca^  wherever 
it  occurs,  means  nothing  more  than  thought ; 
and  that  where  he  fpeaks  of  ideas  as  images  in 
the  mind,  and  as  objects  of  thought,  he  is  not 
to  be  underdood  as  fpeaking  properly,  but 
figuratively  or  analogically :  And  indeed  I  ap- 
prehend, that  it  would  be  no  fmall  advantage 
to  many  paffages  in  the  book,  if  they  could 
admit  of  this  interpretation. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  Philofopher  alone 
to  have  given  too  little  attention  to  the  dillinc- 
tion  between  the  operations  of  the  mind  and 
the  objtds  of  thofe  operations.  Although 
this  dillinclion  be  familiar  to  the  vulgar,  and 
found  in  the  llrucVvire  of  all  languages,  Philo- 
lophers,  when  they  fj^eak  of  ideas,  often  con- 
fauTid  the  two  together  ;  and  their  theory  con- 
cerning ideas  has  led  them  to  do  fo  :  For  ideas 
Ix'in^;  fuppoled  to  be  a  Ihadowy  kind  of  beings, 

intermediate 
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intermediate  between   the  thought,    and  the  CHAP, 
objed  of  thought,  fometimes  feem  to   coalefce      ^^• 
with  the  thought,    fometimes  with  the  objed:        •  '^ 
of  thought,    and   fometimes  to  have  a  difl:in£t 
exillence  of  their  ov.  n. 

The  fame  philofophical  theory  of  ideas  has 
led  Philofophers  to  confound  the  different  ope- 
rations of  the  underilanding,  and  to  call  them 
all  by  the  name  of  perception,  Mr.  Locke, 
though  not  free  from  this  fault,  is  not  fo  often 
chargeable  with  it,  as  fome  who  came  after 
him.  The  vulgar  give  the  name  of  perception 
to  that  immediate  knowledge  of  external  ob- 
je<9:s  which  we  have  by  our  external  fenfes. 
This  is  its  proper  meaning  in  our  language, 
though  fometimes  it  may  be  applied  to  other 
things  metaphorically  or  analogically.  "When 
I  think  of  any  thing  that  does  not  exift,  as  of 
the  republic  of  Oceana,  I  do  not  perceive  it ; 
I  only  conceive  or  imagine  it :  When  I  think 
of  what  happened  to  me  yefterday,  I  do  not 
perceive  but  remember  it :  When  I  am  pained 
with  the  gout,  it  is  not  proper  to  fay  I  per- 
ceive the  pain  ;  I  feel  it ;  or  am  confcious  of 
it :  It  is  not  an  objed  of  perception,  but  of 
fenfation  and  of  confcioufnefs.  So  far  the 
vulgar  diftinguifh  very  properly  the  different 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  never  confound 
the  names  of  things  fo  different  in  their  na- 
ture :  But  the  theory  of  ideas  leads  Philofo- 
phers to  conceive  all  thofe  operations  to  be  of 
one  nature,  and  to  give  them  one  name  :  They 
are  all,  according  to  that  theory,  the  percep.^ 
tion  of  ideas  in  the  mind.  Perceiving,  remem- 
bering, imagining,  being  confcious,  are  all 
perceiving  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  are  called 
perceptions.     Hence  it  is  that  Philofophers  fpeak 

of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  the  perceptions  of  memory,  and  the  percep- 
*^-  tions  of  imagination.  Thfy  make  fenfation  tq 
be  a  perception  ;  and  ever)  ihiug  we  perceive 
by  our  lenfes  to  be  an  idea  of  leniation  :  Some- 
times they  fay,  that  they  are  conlcious  of  the 
ideas  in  their  own  minds,  fometimes  that  they 
perceive  them. 

However  improbable  it  may  appear  that 
Philofophers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  ftudy 
the  operations  cf  their  DVvn  minus,  Tnould  ex- 
prefs  them  lefs  properly,  and  lefs  diftindlly 
than  the  vulgar,  it  feems  really  to  be  the  cafe  ; 
and  the  only  account  that  can  be  given  of  this 
ffcrange  pha:nomenon,  I  take  to  be  this :  That 
the  vulgar  feek  no  theory  to  account  for  the 
operations  of  their  minds ;  they  know  that 
they  fee,  and  hear,  and  remember,  and  ima- 
gine ;  and  thcfe  who  think  dillindtly  will  ex- 
prefs  thefe  operations  diltinclly,  as  their  con- 
icioufnefs  reprefents  them  to  the  mind  :  But 
Philofophers  think  that  they  ought  to  know 
not  only  that  there  are  fuch  operations,  but 
how  they  are  performed  ;  how  they  fee,  and 
hear,  and  remember,  and  imagine  ;  and,  ha- 
ving invented  a  theory  to  explain  thtfe  opera- 
tions, by  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind,  they 
fuit  their  expreflions  to  their  theory  ;  and  as 
a  falfc  comment  throws  a  cloud  upon  the  text, 
fo  a  falfe  theory  darkens  the  phacnomena 
which   it  attempts   to   explain. 

We  fhall  examine  this  theory  afterwards. 
Here  I  would  only  obferve,  that  if  it  is  not 
true,  it  may  be  expeded  that  it  fliould  lead  in- 
genious men  who  adopt  it  to  confound  the 
operations  of  the  mind  with  their  obje£ls,  and 
with  one  another,  even  where  the  common 
language  of  the  unlearned  clearly  diflinguiflies 

them. 
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them.     One  that    trufh  to  a  falfe  guide,  is  inC  H  A  P. 
greater  danger  of  being  led  aftray  than  he  who      ^• 
trufls  his   own  eyes,  though  he  fliouid  be  but '      ^"^ 
indifferently  acquainted  with  the  road. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Sentiments  of  Bijhop   Berkeley. 

GEORGE  BERKELEY,  afterwards  Bi- 
(hop  of  Cloyne,  pubhflied  his  new  Theo- 
ry of  Vifion  in  1709;  his  Treatife  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  in  1710; 
and  his  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philo- 
nous  in  1713  ;  being  then  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  is  acknowledged  uni- 
verfally  to  have  great  merit  as  an  excellent 
writer,  and  a  very  acute  and  clear  reafoner  on 
the  mod  ab(tra£l  fubjed:s,  not  to  fpeak  of  his 
virtues  as  a  man,  which  were  very  confpicu- 
ous  :  Yet  the  dodrine  chiefly  held  forth  in  the 
Treatifes  above  mentioned,  efpecially  in  the 
two  laft,  has  generally  been  thought  fo  very 
abfurd,  that  few  can  be  brought  to  think  that 
he  either  believed  it  himielf,  or  that  he  feri- 
oufly  meant  to  perfuade  others  of  its  truth. 

He  maintains,  and  thinks  he  has  demonftra- 
ted,  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  grounded  on 
principles  of  philofophy  univerfally  received, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter  in  the 
univerfe  ;  that  fun  and  moon,  earth  and  fea, 
our  own  bodies,  and  thofe  of  our  friends,  are 
nothing  but  ideas  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
think  of  them,  and  that  they  have  no  exiflence 
when  they  are  not  the  objeds  of  thought ; 
that  all  that  is  in  the  univerfe  may  be  reduced 

to 
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C  H  A  p.  to  two  categories,    to  wit,    minds,  and  ideas 
^       in  the   mind. 

But  however  abfurd  this  doctrine  might  ap- 
pear to  the  unlearned,  who  confider  the  ex- 
iflencc  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe  as  the  mofl  evi- 
dent of  all  truths,  and  what  no  man  in  his  fen- 
fes  can  doubt ;  the  Philofophers  who  had  been 
accuilomed  to  confider  ideas  as  the  immediate 
objeds  of  all  thought,  had  no  title  to  view 
this  doctrine  of  Berkeley  in  fo  unfavourable 
a  light. 

Ihey  were  taught  by  Des  Cartes,  and  by 
all  that  came  after  him,  that  the  exilfence  of 
the  objects  of  fenfe  is  not  fclf-evident,  but 
requires  to  be  proved  by  arguments  ;  and  al- 
though Des  Cartes,  and  many  others,  had 
laboured  to  find  arguments  for  this  purpofe, 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  that  force  and  clear- 
nefs  in  them  which  might  have  been  expefted 
in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance.  Mr.  Norris 
had  declared,  that  after  all  the  arguments 
that  had  been  offered,  the  exiftence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  is  only  probable,  but  by  no 
nieans  certain.  Malebranche  thought  it 
refted  upon  the  authority  of  revelation,  and 
that  the  aguments  drawn  from  reafon  were 
not  perfectly  conclufive.  Others  thought, 
that  the  argument  from  revelation  was  a 
mere  fophifm,  becaufe  revelation  comes  to  us 
by  our  fenfcs,  and  mufl  reft  upon  their  au- 
thority. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  new  philofophy  had 
been  making  gradual  approaches  towards 
Berkeley's  opinion  ;  and,  whatever  others 
might  do,  the  Philofophers  had  no  title  to 
Jook  upon  it  as  abfurd,  or  unworthy  of  a  fair 
examination.     Several  authors  attempted  to 

anfwer 
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9,nfwer  his  arguments,  but  with  little  fuccefs,CH  A  P. 
and  others  acknowledged  that  they  could  nei-  ^• 
ther  anfwer  them  nor  aflent  to  them.  It  is  '—">''■*-' 
probable  the  Bilhop  made  but  few  converts  to 
his  dodrine  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  made  fome  ; 
and  that  he  himfelf  continued,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  firmly  perfuaded,  not  only  of  its  truth, 
but  of  its  great  importance  for  the  improve- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  and  efpecially  for 
the  defence  of  religion.  Dial.  Pref.  "  If  the 
"  principles  which  I  here  endeavour  to  pro- 
*'  pagate  are  admitted  for  true,  the  confe- 
"  quences  which  I  think  evidently  flow  from 
"  thence  are,  that  atheifm  and  fcepticifm  will 
"  be  utterly  deftroyed,  many  intricate  points 
"  made  plain,  great  difficulties  folved,  feve- 
"  ral  ufelefs  parts  of  fcience  retrenched,  fpe- 
"  culation  referred  to  practice,  and  men  re- 
*'  duced  from  paradoxes  to  common  fenfe." 

In  the  Theory  of  vifion,  he  goes  no  farther 
than  to  aifert  that  the  objeds  of  fight  are  no- 
thing but  ideas  in  the  mind,  granting,  or  at 
leaft  not  denying,  that  there  is  a  tangible 
world,  which  is  really  external,  and  which 
exifts  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not.  Whe- 
ther the  reafon  of  this  was,  that  his  fyftem  had 
not,  at  that  timp,  wholly  opened  to  his  own 
mind,  or  whether  he  thought  it  prudent  to  let 
it  enter  into  the  minds  of  his  readers  by  de- 
grees, I  cannot  fay.  I  think  he  infinuates  the 
lad  as  the  reafon  in  the  Principles  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  Theory  of  vifion,  however,  taken  by 
itfelf,  and  without  relation  to  the  main  branch 
of  his  fyftem,  contains  very  important  difcove- 
ries,  and  marks  of  great  genius.  He  diftin- 
guiflies,   more  accurately  than  any  that  went 

before 
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CHAP,  before  him,  between  the  immediate  obje6i:s  of 
_  fight,  and  thofe  of  the  other  fenfes  which  are 
early  alfociated  with  them.  He  {hews,  that 
diftance,  of  itfelf,  and  immediately,  is  not 
feen  ;  but  that  we  Itarn  to  judge  of  it  by  cer- 
tain fenfations  and  perceptions  which  are  con- 
nedled  with  it.  This  is  a  very  important  ob- 
fervation ;  and,  I  believe,  was  lirfl  made 
by  this  author.  It  gives  much  new  light  to 
the  operations  of  our  fenfes,  and  ferves  to  ac- 
count for  many  phaenomena  in  optics,  of 
which  the  greatell  adepts  in  that  fcience  had 
always  either  given  a  falfe  account,  or  acknow- 
ledged that  they  could  give  none  at  all. 

We  may  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  the  in- 
genious author  feems  not  to  have  attended  to 
a  diflinction,  by  which  his  general  aflertion 
ought  to  have  been  limited.  It  is  true  that 
the  diftance  of  an  object  from  the  eye  is  not 
immediately  feen  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  kind 
of  diftance  of  one  objett  from  another  which 
we  fee  immediately.  The  author  acknowledg- 
es, that  there  is  a  vifible  extenfion,  and  vifible 
figures,  which  are  proper  obje£ts  of  fight; 
there  muft  thefore  be  a  vilible  diftance.  Aftro- 
nomers  call  it  angular  diftance  ;  and  although 
they  meafure  it  by  the  angle,  which  is  made 
by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  two 
diftant  objects,  yet  it  is  immediately  perceived 
by  fight,  even  by  thofe  who  never  thought  of 
that  angle. 

He  led  the  way  in  ftiewing  how  we  learn  to 
perceive  the  diftance  of  an  objedt  from  the  eye, 
though  this  fpeculation  was  carried  farther  by 
others  who  came  after  him.  He  made  the 
diftinction  between  that  extenfion  and  figure 
which  we  perceive  by  fight  only,    and  that 

which 
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■which  we  perceive  by  touch  ;  calling  the  firft,^  ^-^  P' 
vifible,  the  laft,  tangible  extenfion  and  figure. .       '_    ^ 
He  fliewed   likewife,    that  tangible  extenfion, 
and   not  vifible,  is  the  objedl  of  geometry,  al- 
though Mathematicians  commonly  ule  vifible 
diagrams  in  their  demonftrations. 

The  notion  of  extenfion  and  figure  which 
we  get  from  fight  only,  and  that  which  we 
get  from  touch,  have  been  fo  conftantly  con- 
joined from  our  infancy  in  all  the  judgments 
we  form  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  that  it  requi- 
red great  abilities  to  dillinguilh  them  accurate- 
ly, and  to  affign  to  each  fenfe  what  truly  be- 
longs to  it ;  "  fo  difficult  a  thing  it  is,'*  as 
Berkeley  juftly  obferves,  "  to  diflblve  an 
"  union  fo  early  begun,  and  confirmed  by  fo 
"  long  a  habit."  This  point  he  has  laboured, 
through  the  whole  of  the  Eifay  on  vifion,  with 
that  uncommon  penetration  and  judgment 
which  he  poffefled,  and  wdth  as  great  fuccefs 
as  could  be  expected  in  a  firft  attempt  upon 
fo  abftrufe  a  fubjed:.    • 

He  concludes  this  Effay,  by  Ihewing,  in  no 
lefs  than  feven  fections,  the  notions  which  an 
Intelligent  being,  endowed  with  fight,  without 
the  fenfe  of  touch,  might  form  of  the  objefts 
pf  fenfe.  This  fpeculation,  to  fhallow  think- 
ers, may  appear  to  be  egregious  trifling.  To 
Bifhop  Berkeley  it  appeared  in  another  light, 
and  will  do  fo  to  thofe  who  are  caipable  of  en- 
tering into  it,  and  who  know  the  importance 
of  it,  in  folving  many  of  the  phsenomena  of 
vifion.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  exerted 
more  force  of  genius  in  this  than  in  the  main 
branch  of  his  fyftem. 

In  the  new  philofophy,  the  pillars  by  which 
the  exiftence  of  a  material  world  was  fupport- 

ed. 
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C  H  A  P.ed,  were  fo  feeble,  that  it  did  not  require  the 
^-  force  of  a  Samson  to  bring  them  down  ;  and 
"^  in  this  we  have  not  fo  much  reafon  to  admire 
the  ftrengtli  of  Berkelly's  genius,  as  his 
boldnefs  in  publiftnng  to  the  world  an  opinion, 
which  the  unlenrncd  would  be  apt  to  interpret 
as  the  fign  of  a  crazy  intellcft.  A  man  who 
was  firmly  perfu:idcd  of  the  dodricie  univer- 
fally  received  by  Philofophers  concerning  ideas, 
it  he  could  but  take  courage  to  call  in  qutftion 
the  exiflence  of  a  material  world,  would  eafi- 
ly  find  unanlwerable  arguments  in  that  doc- 
trine. "  Some  truths  there  are,  fays  Bf.r- 
"  KELEY,  fo  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind, 
"  that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  fee 
"  them.  Such,  he  adds,  I  take  this  impor- 
*'  tant  one  to  be,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven, 
'*  and  furniture  of  the  earth  ;  in  a  word,  all 
*'  thofe  bodies  which  compofe  the  mighty 
*'  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  fubfiflence 
"  without  a  mind."     Princ.   §  6. 

The  principle  from,  which  this  important 
canclufion  is  obvioufly  deduced,  is  laid  down 
in  the  firll  fentcnce  ot  his  principles  of  know- 
ledge as  evident  ;  and  indeed  it  has  always 
been  acknowledged  by  Philofophers.  "  It  is 
"  evident,  fays  he,  to  any  one  who  takes  a 
*'  furvey  of  the  objcds  of  human  knowledge, 
**  that  they  are  either  ideas  aftually  imprinted 
*'  on  the  fcnfes,  or  elfe  fuch  as  are  perceived, 
"  by  attending  to  the  paliions  and  operations 
*'  of  the  mind  :  or,  lallly,  ideas  formed  by 
*'  help  of  memory  and  imagination,  either 
**  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  repre- 
"  fenting  thofe  originally  perceived  in  the  fore- 
"  faid  ways." 

This 
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This  is  the  foundation  ou  which  the  whole  C  HAP. 
fyftem  reflis.     If  this  be  true  ;  then,  indeed,       X- 
the  exlilence   of  a  material  world   mufl:  be   a ' 
dream   that  has   impo'ed    upon    all    mankind 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  foundation  on  which  fuch  a  fabric  refts 
ought  to  be  very  folid,  and  well  eftabhflied  ; 
yet  Berkeley  fays  nothing  more  for  it  than 
that  it  is  evident.  If  he  means  that  it  is  felf- 
evident ;  this,  indeed,  might  be  a  good  rea- 
fon  for  not  offering  any  direft  argument  in 
proof  of  it.  But  I  apprehend  this  cannot  juftly 
be  faid.  Self-evident  propofitions  are  thofe 
which  appear  evident  to  every  man  of  found 
underftanding  who  apprehends  the  meaning  of 
them  diftinftly,  and  attends  to  them  without 
prejudice.  Can  this  be  faid  of  this  propofiti- 
on,  that  all  the  objeds  of  our  knowledge  are 
ideas  in  our  own  minds  ?  I  believe,  that,  to  any 
man  uninftrufted  in  philofophy,  this  propofi- 
tion  will  appear  very  improbable,  if  not  ab- 
furd.  However  fcanty  his  knowledge  .may  be, 
he  confiders  the  fun  and  moon,  the  earth  and 
fea,  as  objeds  of  it :  And  it  will  be  difficult  to 
perfuade  him,  that  thofe  objeds  of  his  knov*^- 
ledge  are  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  and  have  no 
exiftence,  when  he  does  not  think  of  them. 
If  I  may  prefume  to  fpeak  my  own  fentiments, 
I  once  believed  this  doctrine  of  ideas  fo  firmly, 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  fyftem 
in  confequence  of  it ;  till,  finding  other  con- 
fequences  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me 
more  uneafinefs  than  the  want  of  a  material 
world,  it  came  into  my  mind,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  to  put  the  queftion.  What  evidence 
have  I  for  this  dodrine,  that  all  the  objeds  of 
my  knowledge  arc .  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ? 

From 
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CHAP. From   that   time   to  the  prcfcnt,  I  have  beeri 

^'       candidly  and  impartially,  as  I  think,  fecking 

for  the  evidence  of   this    principle,    but   can 

find  none,    excepting  the  authority  of  Philofo- 

phers. 

We  fliall  have  occafion  to  examine  its  evi- 
dence afterwards.  I  would  at  prefent  only 
obferve,  that  all  the  arguments  brought  by 
Berkeley  aoainfl  the  exiftence  of  a  material 
world  are  grounded  upon  it  ;  and  that  he  has 
not  attempted  to  give  any  evidence  for  it,  but 
takes  it  for  granted,  as  other  Philofophers  had 
done  before  him. 

But  fuppofmg  this  principle  to  be  true^ 
BtRKELEv's  fyllem  is  impregnable.  No  de- 
monllration  can  be  more  evident  than  his  rea- 
foning  from  it.  Whatever  is  perceived  is  an 
idea,  and  an  idea  can  only  exiit  in  a  mind. 
It  has  no  exiflence  when  it  is  not  perceived  ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  thing  like  an  idea,  but 
an  idea. 

So  fenfible  he  was,  that  it  required  no  la- 
borious reafoning  to  deduce  his  fyltem  from 
the  principle  laid  down,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  thought  needlefsly  prolix  in  handling 
the  fubjed:,  and  makes  an  apology  for  it. 
Princ.  ^2  2.  "  To  what  purpofe  is  it,  fays 
"  he,  to  dilate,  upon  that  which  may  be  de- 
"  monflrated,  with  the  urmofl:  evidence,  in 
'*  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one  who  is  capable 
"  of  the  lead  refiecl:ion."  But  though  his 
demonftration  might  have  been  comprehended 
in  a  line  or  two,  he  very  prudently  thought, 
that  an  opinion,  which  the  world  would  be 
apt  to  look  upon  as  a  monfter  of  abfurdity, 
would  not  be  able  to  make  its  way  at  once, 
even  by  the  force  of  a  naked  demonftration. 

He 
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He  obferves  juftly.  Dial.  2.     "  That  thoughC  HAP. 

"  a  demonftration  be  never  fo  well  grounded,      ^• 

"  and  fairly  propofed,  yet,  if  there  is,  withal, 

"  a  ftrain  of  prejudice,  or   a  wrong  bias  on 

*'  the   underftanding,  can  it   be   expeded  to 

**  perceive  clearly,  and  adhere  firmly  to   the 

"  truth  ?    No  ;    there   is    need  of  time   and 

"  pains  ;    the    attention   muft    be    awake»ed 

*'  and  detained,  by   a  frequent  repetition   of 

"  the   fame  thing,    placed  often  in  the  fame^ 

"  often  in  different  Hghts.*' 

It  was  therefore  ncceflary  to  dwell  upon  it, 
and  turn  it  on  all  fides  till  it  became  familiar ; 
to  confider  all  its  confequences,  and  to  obviate 
every  prejudice  and  prepolfeirion  that  might 
hinder  its  admittance.  It  was  even  a  matter  of 
fome  difficulty  to  fit  it  to  common  language, 
fo  far  as  to  enable  men  to  fpeak  and  reafon 
about  it  intelligibly.  Thofe  who  have  entered 
ferioully  into  Berkeley's  fyftem,  have  found, 
after  all  the  afliflance  which  his  writings  give, 
that  time  and  practice  are  neceffary  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  fpeaking  and  thinking  diftinclly 
upon  it. 

Berkeley  forefaw  the  oppofition  that 
would  be  made  to  his  fyftem,  from  two  dif- 
ferent quarters  ;  frji^  from  the  Philofophers  ; 
and,  fecondly^  from  the  vulgar,  who  are  led 
by  the  plain  didates  of  nature.  The  firft  he 
had  the  courage  to  oppofe  openly  and  avow- 
edly ;  the  fecond  he  dreaded  much  more,  and 
therefore  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and,  I 
think,  ufes  fome  art,  to  court  into  his  party. 
This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  his  Dia- 
logues. He  fets  out  with  a  declaration.  Dial. 
I.  "  That,  of  late,  he  had  quitted  fcveral  of 
"  the  fublime  notions  he  had  got  in  the  fchools 

"  of 
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CHAP."  of  the  Philofophers  for  vulgar  opinions/* 
^-      and     allures     Hylas,      his     fellow-dialogift-. 
That,    fince  this   revolt  from   metaphyfical 
noticnis  to  the  plain  dictates  of  nature,  and 
common  fenfe,  he  found  his  underflanding 
flrangely  enlightened  ;  fo  that  he  could  now 
eafily   comprehend    a   great    many    things, 
**  which  before  were  all  myftery  and  riddle.'* 
Pref.  to  Dial.     "  If  his  principles  are  admitted 
"  for  true,  men  will  be  reduced   from  para- 
"  doxes   to   common   fenfe.'*      At  the   fame 
time,  he   acknowledges,    "  That   they  carry 
"  with  them  a  great  oppofition  to  the  prejudi- 
"  ces  of  Philofophers,  v/hich  have  fo  far  prew 
*'  vailed  againfl  the  common   fenfe  and  natu- 
*'  ral  notions  of  mankind." 

When  Hvi.AS  objeds  to  him,  Dial.  3^ 
"  You  can  never  perfuade  me  Philonous, 
"  that  the  denying  of  matter  or  corporeal  fub- 
"  (lance  is  not  repugnant  to  the  univerfal 
"  fenfe  of  mankind."  He  anfwers,  "  I  wifii 
""  both  our  opinions  were  fairly  flated,  and 
"  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  men  who  had 
"  plain  common  fenfe,  v/ithout  the  prejudices 
"  of  a  learned  education*  Let  me  be  repre-" 
**  fented  as  one  who  trufls  his  fenfes,  who 
"  thinks  he  knows  the  things  he  fees  and  feels, 
"  and  entertains  no  doubt  of  their  exiftence;* 
"  — If  by  material  fubftance  is  meant  only 
^'  fenfiblc  body,  that  which  is  feen  and  felr, 
"  (and  the  unphilofophical  part  of  the  world, 
*'  1  dare  fay  mean  no  more),  then  I  am  more 
*'  certain  of  matter's  exillence  than  you  or 
*'  any  other  Philofopher  pretend  to  be.  If 
*'  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  the  gene- 
'•i  rality  of  mankind  averfe  from  the  notions 
'*  I  efpoufc,  it  is  a  mifapprehenfion  that  I  de- 

"  ny 
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^'  ny  the  reality  of  fenfible  things  :  But  as  it  C  H  A  P. 
*'  is  you   who  are  guilty  of  that,  and  not   I,      ^• 
•'  it  follows,  that,  in  truth,  their  averfion  is  ""^ 
againft  your  notions,  and  not  mine. — I  am 
content  to   appeal  to  the  common   fenfe  of 
the  world  for  the  truth  of  my  notion.     I  am 
of  a  vulgar  cad,  fimple  enough  to  believe 
"  my  fenfes,  and   to   leave   things   as  I  find 
"  them. — I  cannot,  for  my  life,  help  thinking 
"  that  fnow  is  white,  and  fire  hot." 

When  Hyj.as  is  at  lad  entirely  converted, 
he  obferves  to  Philonous,    "  After  all,  the 
"  controverfy  about   matter,  in  the   ftricl  uc- 
*'  ceptation  of  it,  lies  alto;X-';'j^er  between  you 
"  and  the  Philofophers,    whoft:  i-'rinciplcs,    I 
**  acknowledge,  are  not  near  fo   natural,    or 
*'  fo    agreeable    to     the     common    fenfe     of 
*'  mankind,    and   holy   fcripture,  as    yours." 
Philonous    obferves  in  the  end,    "  That  lie 
*'  does  not  pretend  to  be   a  feti;.r  up  of  new 
"  notions,  his  endeavours  tend  only  to  un'te, 
"  and  to  place  in  a   clearer   light,    that  truth 
"  which  was  before  (hared  between  the  vulgar 
"  and  the  Philofophers  ;   the  former  being  of 
"  opinion,    that  thofe  things  they  inlmediate- 
"  ly  perceive  are  the  real  things  ;    and  the  lat- 
"  ter,    that  the  things  immediately  perceived 
"  are  ideas  which   exift  only  in   the  mind  5 
"  which  two  things  put  together  do,  in  effedt, 
*'  conftitute  the  fubftance  of  what  he  advan- 
"  ces :"      And    he  concludes   by  obferving, 
"  That  thofe  principles,  which  at    firll    view 
*'  lead   to    fcepticifm,    purfued  to    a    certain 
*'  point,  bring  men  back  to  common  fenfe." 

Thefe  paifages  fliow  fufficiently  the  author's  '^ 

concern  to  reconcile  his  fylfem  to  the  plain  dic- 
tates of  nature  and  common  fenfe,  while  he 
Vol.  I.  O  expreiTes 
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CHAP,  cxprefles  no  concern  to  reconcile  it  to  the  re- 
^-  ceivcd  doctrines  of  Philofophers.  He  is  fond 
'"""^  to  take  part  with  the  vulgar  againfl  the  Philo- 
fophers, and  to  vindicate  common  fenfe  againfl: 
their  innovations.  AVhat  pity  is  it  that  he  did 
not  carry  this  fufpicion  of  the  doctrine  of  Phi- 
lofophers fo  far  as  to  doubt  of  that  philofophi- 
cal  tenet  on  which  his  whole  fyfl:em  is  built, 
to  wit,  that  the  things  immediately  perceived 
by  the  fcnfes  are  ideas  which  exifl;  only  in  the 
mind ! 

After  all,  it  feems  no  eafy  matter  to  make 
the  vulgar  opinion  and  that  of  Berkeley  to 
meet.  And  to  accomphfh  this,  he  feems  to 
me  to  draw  each  out  of  its  line  towards  the 
other,  not  without  fome  ftraining. 

The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that 
the  very  things  which  we  perceive  by  our  fen- 
fcs  do  really  exifl.  This  he  grants  :  For  thefe 
things,  fays  he,  are  ideas  in  our  minds,  or 
complexions  of  ideas,  to  which  we  give  one 
name,  and  confider  as  one  thing  ;  thefe  are 
the  immediate  obje£LS  of  fcnfe,  and  thefe  do 
r-cally  exifl.  As  to  the  notion,  that  thofe 
things  have  an  abfolute  external  cxiftence, 
independent  of  being  perceived  by  any  mind, 
he  thinks  that  this  is  no  notion  of  the  vulgar, 
but  a  refinement  of  Philofophers  ;  and  that  the 
notion  of  material  fubftance,  as  a  fuhjlratum^ 
or  fupport  of  that  colledion  of  fenfible  quali- 
ties to  which  we  give  the  name  of  an  apple  or 
a  melon,  is  likewife  an  invention  of  Philofo- 
phers, and  is  not  found  with  the  vulgar  till 
they  are  inflructed  by  Philofophers.  The  fub- 
ftance not  being  an  object  of  fenfe,  the  vulgar 
never  think  of  it  ;  or,  if  they  are  taught  the 
life  of  the  word,  they  mean  no  more  by  it 

but 
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but  that  collection  of  fenfible   qualities  which  CHAP, 
they,  from  finding  them  conjoined  in  nature,      ■^• 
have  been  accultomed  to  call   by   one  name,  '     ""^^ 
and  to  confider  as  one  thing. 

Thus  he  draws  the  vulgar  opinion  near  td 
his  own  ;  and,  that  he  may  meet  it  half  way, 
he  acknowledges,  that  material  things  have  a 
real  exiftence  out  of  the  mind  of  this  or  that 
perfon  ;  but  the  queltion,  fays  he,  between 
the  materialift  and  me,  is.  Whether  they  have 
an  abfolute  exiftence  diftinft  from  their  being 
perceived  by  God,  and  exterior  to  all  minds  ? 
This  indeed,  he  fays,  fome  Heathens  and 
Philofophers  have  affirmed  ;  but  whoever  en- 
tertains notions  of  the  Deity,  fuitable  to  the 
holy  fcripture,  will  be  of  another  opinion. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs,  which  it  re- 
quired all  his  ingenuity  to  anfwcr.  It  is  this  : 
The  ideas  in  my  mind  cannot  be  the  fame 
with  the  ideas  of  any  other  mind  ;  therefore, 
if  the  objeds  I  perceive  be  only  ideas,  it  is 
impoffible  that  the  cbjeds  I  perceive  can  exift 
any  where,  when  I  do  not  perceive  them  ; 
and  it  is  impoffible  that  two  or  more  minds 
can  perceive  the  fame  objeft. 

To  this  Berkeley  anfwers,  that  this  ob- 
jeftion  prefl'cs  no  Icfs  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
terialift Philofopher  than  his  :  But  the  difficul- 
ty is  to  make  his  opinion  coincide  with  the  no- 
tions of  the  vulgar,  vyho  are  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  the  very  identical  objects  which  they  per- 
ceive, continue  to  exift  when  they  do  not  per- 
ceive them  ;  and  who  are  no  lefs  firmly  per- 
fuaded, that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  fun  or* 
the  moon,  they  all  fee  the  fame  individual  ob^ 
jed. 

O  3  To 
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CHAP.  To  reconcile  this  repugnancy,  he  obferve?", 
^-  Dial,  3.  "  That  if  the  term y^w^  be  taken  in 
the  vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  certain,  (and  not 
at  all  repugnant  to  the  principles  he  main- 
tains,) that  different  perfons  may  perceive 
the  fame  thing  ;  or  the  fame  thing  or  idea 
exifl  in  different  minds.  Words  are  of  ar- 
bitrary impofition  ;  and  fmce  men  are  ufed 
to  apply  the  "word  fame^  where  no  diftindti- 
on  or  variety  is  perceived,  and  he  does  not 
pretend  to  alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows, 
that  as  men  have  faid  before,  fevernl  faw 
the  fame  thing  ;  fo  they  may,  upon  like  oc- 
cafions,  ftill  continue  to  ufe  the  fame  phrafe 
without  any  deviation,  either  from  proprie- 
ty of  language  or  the  truth  of  kings  :  But 
if  the  term  fame  be  ufed  in  the  acceptation 
of  Philofophers,  who  pretend  to  an  abftrac- 
ted  notion  of  identity,  then,  according  to 
their  fundry  definitions  of  this  term,  (for 
it  is  not  yet  agreed  wherein  that  philofo- 
phic  identity  confifts,)  it  may  or  may  not 
be  poffible  for  divers  perfons  to  perceive  the 
fame  thing  :  But  whether  Philofophers 
fhall  think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the  fame  or 
no,  is,  I  conceive,  of  fmall  importance. 
Men  may  difpute  about  identity  and  diver- 
fity,  without  any  real  difference  in  their 
thoughts  and  opinions,  abftraded  from 
names." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  apprehend  that  Berke- 
ley has  carried  this  attempt  to  reconcile  his 
fyftem  to  the  vulgar  opinion  farther  than  rea- 
fon  fupports  him  ;  and  he  was  no  doubt  temp- 
ted to  do  fo,  from  a  juft  apprehenfion  that,  in 
a  controverfy  of  this  kind,  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind  is  the  mod  formidable  antago- 
niff. 

Berkeley 
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Berkeley  has  employed  much  pains  and^H  A  P. 
ingenuity  to  fhow  that  his  fyftem,  if  received 
and  beheved,  would  not  be  attended  with 
thofe  bad  confequences  in  the  conduft  of  life 
which  fuperficial  thinkers  may  be  apt  to  impute 
to  it.  His  fyftem  does  not  take  away  or  make 
any  alteration  upon  our  pleafures  or  our  pains  : 
Our  fenfations,  whether  agreeable  or  difagree- 
able,  are  the  fame  upon  his  fyftem  as  upon 
any  other,  ihefe  are  real  things,  and  the  on- 
ly things  that  intereft  us.  They  are  produced 
in  us  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature,  by 
"which  our  conduct  will  be  direded  in  attain- 
ing the  one,  and  avoiding  the  other  :  And  it 
is  of  no  moment  to  us,  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced immediately  by  the  operation  of  lome 
powerful  intelligent  being  upon  our  minds ; 
or  by  the  mediation  of  fome  inanimate  being 
which  we  call  7natter. 

The  evidence  of  an  all-governing  mind,  fo 
far  from  being  weakened,  feems  to  appear 
even  in  a  more  ftriking  light  upon  his  hypo- 
thef^L,  cnan  upon  the  common  one.  The 
powers  which  inanimate  matter  is  fuppofed  to 
poffefs,  have  always  been  the  ftrong  hold  of 
Atheifts,  to  which  they  had  recourfe  in  de- 
fence of  their  fyftem.  This  fortrefs  of  atheifm 
muft  be  moft  effedually  overturned,  if  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter  in  the  univerfe.  In 
all  this  the  Bilhop  reafons  juftly  and  acutely. 
But  there  is  one  uncomfortable  confequence 
of  his  fyftem,  which  he  feems  not  to  have  at- 
tended to,  and  from  which  it  will  be  found 
difficult,  if  at  all  poffible,  to  guard  it. 

The  confequence,  I  mean,  is  this,  that, 
although  it  leaves  us  fufficient  evidence  of  a 
fupreme  intelligent  mind,    it   feems  to   take 

away 
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(j:  H  A  P  away  all  the  evidence  we  have  of  other  intelli-. 
^-  gent  beings  like  ourfelves.  What  I  call  a  lathee, 
9.  brother,  or  a  friend,  is  only  a  parcel  of  ideas 
in  my  own  mind;  and  being  ideas  in  my  mind, 
they  cannot  poffibly  have  that  relation  to  ano- 
ther mind  which  they  have  to  mine,  any  more 
than  the  pain  felt  by  me  can  be  the  individual 
pain  felt  by  another.  I  can  find  no  principle 
in  BerklLly's  fyftem,  which  alTords  me  even 
probable  ground  to  conclude,  that  there  are 
other  intelligent  beings,  like  myfelf,  in  the  re- 
lations of  father,  brother,  friend,  or  fellow-citi- 
zen. I  am  left  alone,  as  the  only  creature  of 
God  in  the  unlverfe,  in  that  forlorn  (late  of 
€g(jlf?n,  into  which  it  is  faid  fome  of  the  difci- 
ples  of  Di:S  Cartes  were  brought  by  his  phi- 
lofophy. 

Of  all  the  opinions  that  have  ever  been  ad- 
vanced by  Philofophers,  this  of  Bifiiop  Berke- 
ley, that  there  is  no  material  world,  feems  the 
llrangcii,  and  the  moft  apt  to  bring  philofophy 
into  ridicule  with  plain  men  who  arc  guided  by 
the  diclates  of  nature  and  common  fenfe.  And 
it  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  improper  to  trace 
this  progeny  of  the  doftrine  of  ideas  from  its 
origin,  and  to  obferve  its  gradual  progrefs,  till 
it  acquired  fuch  ftrength,  tiiat  a  pious  and  learn- 
ed Bifliop  had  the  boldncfs  to  uilier  it  into  the 
world,  as  demonftrable  frora  the  principles  of 
philofopliy  univerfally  lecsived,  and  as  an  ad- 
mirable expedient  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  for  the  defence  of  religion. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Peripatetic  philofo- 
phy, men  were  little  difpofed  tp  doubt,  and 
jnucb  to  dogmatize.  The  exiflence  of  the  ob- 
jedi-'  of  fenfe  was  held  as  a  firll  principle;  and 
the  received  do«^rine  was,  that  the  fcnfible  fpe- 

cies 
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cies  or  idea  Is  the  very  form  of  the  external  ob-  CHAP, 
jed,  juft  feparated  from  the  matter  of  it,  and      ^'• 
fent  into  the  mind  that  perceives  it ;  fo  that  we' 
find  no  appearance  of  fcepticlfm  about  the  ex- 
igence of  matter  under  that  phiiofophy. 

Des  Cartes  taught  men  to  doubt  even  of 
thofe  things  that  had  been  taken  for  firfl  prin- 
ciples. He  rejeded  the  doctrine  of  fpecies  or 
ideas  coming  from  objects ;  but  dill  maintained, 
that  what  we  immediately  perceive  is  not  the 
external  obje£t,  but  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in 
our  mind.  This  led  fome  of  his  difciples  'nto 
egoifm,  and  to  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  every 
creature  in  the  univerfe  but  themfelves  and 
their  own  ideas. 

But  Des  Cartes  himfelf,  either  from  dread 
of  the  cenfure  of  the  Church,  which  he  took 
great  care  not  to  provoke,  or  to  ihun  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  world,  which  might  have  crufhed 
his  fyftem  at  once,  as  it  did  that  of  the  Egoifls ; 
or,  perhaps,  from  inward  convidion,  was  re- 
folved  to  jfupport  the  exiftence  of  matter.  To 
do  this  confillently  with  his  principles,  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arguments 
that  are  far-fetched,  and  not  very  cogent. 
Sometimes  he  argues,  that  our  fenfes  are  given 
us  by  God,  who  is  no  deceiver;  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  believe  their  teftimony.  But  this 
argument  is  weak;  becaufe,  according  to  his 
principles,  our  fenfes  teftify  no  more  but  that 
we  have  certain  ideas :  And  if  we  draw  conclu- 
fions  from  this  teftimony,  which  the  premifes 
will  not  fupport,  we  deceive  ourfelves.  To 
give  more  force  to  this  weak  argument,  he 
fometimes  adds,  that  we  have  by  nature  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  believe  that  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal world  correfponding  to  our  ideas. 

Male- 
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CHAP.  Malebranche  thought,  that  this  flrong 
^-  propenfity  is  not  a  fulhcient  reafon  for  believ- 
ing the  cxiflence  of  matter;  and  that  it  is  to. 
be  received  as  an  article  of  faith,  not  certainly 
difcoverable  by  reafon.  He  is  aware  that  faith 
comes  by  hearing  ;  and  that  it  may  be  faid  that 
prophets,  apoftles,  and  miracles,  are  only  ideas 
in  our  minds.  But  to  this  he  anfwers.  That 
tliough  thefe  things  are  only  ideas,  yet  faith 
turns  them  into  realities  ;  and  this  anfwer,  he 
hopes,  will  fatisfy  thofe  who  are  not  too  morofc. 
it  may  perhaps  feem  ftrange,  that  Locke, 
who  wrote  fo  much  about  ideas,  fhould  not  fee 
thofc  confequences  which  Berkelky  thought 
fo  obvioufly  deducible  from  that  dodrine.  Mr. 
Locke  furely  was  not  willing  that  the  dodrine 
of  ideas  fliould  be  thought  to  be  loaded  with 
fuch  confequences.  He  acknowledges,  that 
the  exiflence  of  a  material  world  is  not  to  be 
received  as  a  firft  principle;  nor  is  it  demon- 
ftrable;  but  he  offers  the  befl  arguments  for  it 
he  can;  and  fupplies  the  weal<.nefs  of  his  argu- 
ments by  this  obfervation,  that  we  have  fuch 
evidence,  as  is  fufficient  to  direcl  us  in  purfuing 
the  good,  and  avoiding  the  ill  we  may  receive 
from  external  things,  beyond  which  we  have 
no  concern. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  fmgle  pafTage  in  Locke's 
Effay,  which  may  lead  oiie  to  conjecture,  that 
he  had  a  gliir-pfe  of  that  iyitem  which  Bf.rke- 
LEY  afterwards  advanced,  but  thought  proper 
to  fupprefs  it  within  his  own  breaft.  The  paf- 
fage  is  in  book  4.  chap.  10.  where,  having 
proved  the  exiflence  of  an  eternal  intelligent 
mind,  he  comes  to  anfwer  thofe  who  conceive 
that  ir.atter  alfomuli  be  eternal ;  becaufe  we  can- 
not conceive  how  it  could  be  made  out  of  nothing : 

And 
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And  haying  obferved  that  the  creation  of  minds ^  H  A.  P. 
requires  no  lefs  power  than  the  creation  of  mat-  ._'_ 
ter,  he  adds  what  follows :  "  Nay  polTibly,  if  ^ 
we  could  emancipate  ourfelves  from  vulgar 
notions,  and  raiie  our  thoughts,  as  far  as 
they  would  reach,  to  a  clofer  contemplation 
of  things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  fome 
dim   and  feeming  conception,  how  matter 
might   at  firft   be  made,  and  begin  to  exift 
by  the  power  of  that  eternal  firfl  Being;  but 
to  give   beginning  and  being   to    a    fpirit, 
would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect 
of  omnipotent  power.     But  this  being  what 
would  perhaps  lead  us  too   far  from  the  no- 
tions   on  which  the  philofophy  now   in  the 
world  is  built,  it  would  not   be  pardonable 
to  deviate  fo  far  from  them,  or  to  enquire, 
fo  far  as  gramm.ar  itfelf  would  authorifc,  if 
the  common  fettled  opinion  oppofes  itj  ef- 
pecially   in  this   place,  where  the  received 
do6lrine   ferves  well  enough  to   our  prefent 
purpofe." 

It  appears  from  this  paiTage,  Jtr/I;  That  Mr. 
Locke  had  fome  fyftem  in  his  mind,  perhaps 
not  fully  digefted,  to  which  we  might  be  led, 
by  raifmg  our  thoughts  to  a  clofer  contempla- 
tion of  things,  and  emancipating  them  from 
vulgar  notions.  Secondly,  That  this  fyftem 
would  lead  fo  far  from  the  notions  on  which  the 
philofophy  now  in  the  world  is  built,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  keep  it  within  his  own  breaft. 
Thirdly,  That  it  might  be  doubted  whether  this 
fyftem  differed  fo  far  from  the  common  fettled 
opinion  in  reality,  as  it  feemed  to  do  in  words. 
Fourthly,  By  this  fyftem,  we  might  poflibly  be 
enabled  to  aim  at  fome  dim  and  feeming  con- 
ception how  matter  might  at  firft  be  made  and 
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CHAP,  begin  to  exifl ;  but  it  would  give  no  aid  in  con- 
ceiving  how  a  fpirit  might  be  made.  Thefe  are 
"^"  the  characteriltics  of  that  i'yftem  which  Mr. 
Locke  had  in  his  mind,  and  thought  it  pru- 
dent 10  fupprefs.  May  they  not  lead  to  a  pro- 
bable conjecture,  that  it  was  the  lame,  or  fome- 
thingl;milar  to  that  of  Bifhop  Berkelly?  Ac- 
cording to  Berk  I  Lcy'^  fyftem,  God's  creating 
the  material  world  at  fuch  a  time,  means  no 
more  but  that  he  decreed  from  that  time,  to 
produce  ideas  in  the  minds  of  finite  fpirits,  in 
that  order,  and  according  to  thofe  rules,  which 
we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  This,  indeed,  re- 
moves all  difficulty,  in  conceiving  how  matter 
was  created;  and  Berkeley  does  not  fail  to 
take  notice  of  the  advantage  of  his  fyflem  on 
that  account.  But  his  fyftem  gives  no  aid  in 
conceiving  how  a  fpirit  may  be  made.  It  ap- 
pears therefore,  that  every  particular  Mr.  Locke 
has  hinted,  with  regard  to  that  fyflem  which 
he  had  in  his  mind,  but  thought  it  prudent  to 
fupprefs,  tallies  exadtly  with  the  fyftem  of 
Berkeley.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  Berke- 
ley's fyflem  follows  from  Mr.  Locke's,  by 
very  obvious  confequence,  it  feems  reafonable 
to  conjecture,  from  ithe  paffage  now  quoted, 
that  he  was  not  unav/are  of  that  confequence, 
but  left  it  to  thofe  who  fliould  come  after  him 
to  carry  his  principles  their  full  length,  when 
they  fliould  by  time  be  better  eftabliihed,  and 
able  to  bear  the  fnock  of  their  oppolition  to 
vulgar  notions.  Mr.  Norris,  in  his  EiVay  to- 
wards the  theory  ot  the  ideal  or  intelligible 
world,  publifhed  in  1701,  obferves,  that  the 
material  w  orld  is  not  an  objed  of  fenfe ;  becaufe 
fenfation  is  within  us,  and  has  no  object.  Its 
exillence,  therefore,  he  fays,  is  a  collection  of 
reafon,  and  not  a  very  evident  one. 

From 
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From  this  detail  we  may  learn,  that  the  doc-  CHAP, 
trine  of  ideas,  as  it  was  new  modelled  by  Des  ^'^ 
Cartes,  looked  wlih  an  unirienaly  afpect  up- 
on the  material  world;  and  although  Philofo- 
.phers  were  very  unwilling  to  give  up  cither, 
they  found  it  a  very  difficult  talk  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other.  In  this  ftate  of  things 
Berkeley,  I  tnmk,  is  reputed  the  firft  who 
had  the  daring  refolution  to  give  up  the  mate- 
rial world  altogether,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  re- 
ceived philofophy  of  ideas. 

But  we  ought  not  in  this  hillorical  fketch  to 
omit  an  author  of  far  inferior  name,  Arthur. 
Collier,  Retlor  of  Langford  Magna,  near 
Sarum.  Hepubliflied  a  book  in  17 13,  which 
he  calls  Clavis  Uni'verfaUs\  or,  a  new  Enquiry 
after  Truth :  being  a  demonftration  of  the  non- 
exiflence  or  impollibility  of  an  external  world. 
His  arguments  are  the  fame  in  fubflance  with 
Berkeley's;  and  he  appears  to  underftand 
the  whole  ftrength  of  his  caufe:  Though  he  is 
not  deficient  in  metaphyfical  acutenefs,  his  flile 
is  difagreeable,  being  full  of  conceits,  of  new 
coined  words,  fcholaftic  terms,  and  perplexed 
fentences.  He  appears  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Dts  Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Nor- 
Ris,  as  well  as  with  Aristotle  and  the  fchool- 
men:  But  what  is  very  ftrange,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Locke's  Ef- 
fay,  which  had  been  publilhed  twenty-four 
years,  or  of  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Know- 
ledge, which  had  been  publilhed  three  years. 

He  fays,  he  had  been  ten  years  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  rion-exiftence  of  an  external 
world,  before  he  ventured  to  pubUfn  his  book. 
He  is  far  from  thinking  as  Berkeley  does, 
that  the  vulgar  are  of  his  opinion.     If  his  book 
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C  H  A  P.fhoiild  make  any  convrrts  to  his  fyftem,  (of 
•  which  he  ex;i"ciiL-s  Httle  hope,  though  he  has 
fupported  it  by  nine  demonlirations,  he  takes 
pauis  to  lho>v  that  his  dilciples,  notwithfland- 
ing  their  opinion,  may,  with  the  unenUghten- 
cd,  fpcak  of  material  things  in  the  common 
flile.  He  himfcU  had  fcrunles  of  confcience 
about  this  for  fome  time;  and  if  he  had  not 
got  over  them,  he  mull  have  Ihut  his  lips  for 
ever:  But  he  confidered,  that  God  himfelf  has 
ufed  this  ftile  in  fpeaking  to  men  in  the  holy 
fcripture,  and  has  thereby  fanftifyed  it  to  all 
the  faithful;  and  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure.  He  thinks  his  opinion  may  be  of  great 
ufe,  efpecially  in  religion ;  and  applies  it  in  par- 
ticular, to  put  an  end  to  the  controverfy  about 
Chrifl's  prefence  in  the  facrament. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  this  fhort  ac- 
count of  Collier's  book,  becaufe  I  believe 
it  is  rare,  and  little  known.  I  have  only  feen 
one  copy  of  it,  which  is  in  the  Univerfity  libra- 
ry of  Glafgow. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XI. 

JBiJhop  Berkeley's  Sent'wients  cf  the  Nature  of 

Ideas. 

Pass  over'the  fentiments  of  Bifhop  Berke- 
ley, with  refpeft  to  abftra6l  ideas,  and 
with  refped  to  fpace  and  time,  as  things  which 
may  more  properly  be  confidered  in  another 
place.  But  I  muft  take  notice  of  one  part  of 
his  fyftem,  wherein  he  feems  to  have  deviated 
from  the  common  opinion  about  ideas. 

Though  he  fets  out  in  his  principles  of  know- 
ledge by  teUing  us,  that  it  is  evident  the  ob- 
jects of  human  knowledge  are  ideas,  and  builds 
his  whole  fyftem  upon  this  principle:  yet,  in. 
the  progrefs  of  it,  he  finds  that  there  are  cer- 
tain objeds  of  human  knowledge  that  are  not 
ideas,  but  things  which  have  a  permanent  ex- 
iftence.  The  objeds  of  knowledge,  of  which 
we  have  no  ideas,  are  our  own  minds,  and 
their  various  operations,  other  finite  minds, 
and  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  reafon  why  there 
can  be  no  ideas  of  fpirits  and  their  operations, 
the  author  informs  us  is  this.  That  ideas  are 
paffive,  inert,  unthinking  beings;  they  cannot 
therefore  be  the  image  or  likenefs  of  things 
that  have  thought,  and  will,  and  active  power; 
■we  have  notions  of  minds,  and  of  their  opera- 
tions, but  not  ideas:  We  know  what  we  mean 
by  thinking,  willing,  and  perceiving;  we  can 
reafon  about  beings  endowed  with  thofe  powers, 
but  we  have  no  ideas  of  them.  A  fpirit  or 
mind  is  the  only  fubftance  or  fupport  wherein 
the  unthinking  beings  or  ideas  can  exift;    but 

that 
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C  H  A  P.  that  this  fubftance  which  fupports  or  perceives 
^'-  ideas,  (liould  itfelf  be  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea, 
"'  ''~'  is   evidently  abiurd. 

He  obfcrves  farther,  Princip.  feet.  142. 
that  "  all  relations,  includitig  an  act  of  the 
"  mind,  we  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  have 
"  an  idea,  but  rather  a  notion  of  the  relations 
"  or  habitudes  between  things.*  But  if,  in 
"  the  modern  way,  the  word  idea  is  extended 
"  to  fpirits,  and  relations,  and  acts,  this  is, 
"  after  all,  an  affair  of  verbal  concern  ;  yet  it 
"  conduces  to  clearncfs  and  propriety,  that 
"  we  diftinguifli  things  very  different  by  diff- 
*'  erent  names." 

This  is  an  important  part  of  Berkeley's 
fyftem,  and  dcferves  attention.  We  are  led 
by  it  to  divide  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
into  two  kinds  :  The  firft  is  ideas,  which  we 
have  by  our  five  fenfes  ;  they  have  no  ex- 
iftcnce  when  they  are  not  perceived,  and  exifl 
only  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  perceive  them. 
The  fecond  kind  of  objeOs  comprehends  fpi- 
rits, their  ads,  and  the  relations  and  habitudes 
of  things.  Of  thefe  we  have  notions,  but  no 
ideas.  No  idea  can  reprefent  them,  or  have 
any  fmiilitude  to  them  :  Yet  we  underftand 
what  they  mean,  and  we  can  fpeak  with  under- 
flanding,  and  reafon  about  them  without 
ideas. 

This  account  of  ideas  is  very  different  from 
that  which  Locke  has  given.  In  his  fyftem, 
we  have  no  knowledge  where  v^e  have  no 
ideas.  Every  thought  muft  have  an  idea  for 
its  immediate  object.  In  Berkeley's,  the 
mod  impnrtant  objects  are  known  without 
ideas.  In  Locke's  fyftem,  there  are  two  four- 
ces  of  our  ideas,   fenfation  and  reflcdion.     In 

Berkeley  s. 
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Berkeley's,  fenfation  is  the  only  fource,  be-C  HAP. 
caufe  of  the  objefts  of  refledion  there  can  be 
no  ideas.  We  know  them  without  ideas. 
Locke  divides  our  ideas  into  thofe  of  fubftan- 
ces,  modes,  and  relations.  In  Berkeley's 
fyftem,  there  are  no  ideas  of  fubftances,  or  of 
relations  ;  but  notions  only.  And  even  in  the 
clafs  of  modes,  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  are  things  of  which  we  have  diflin6t 
notions  ;  but  no  ideas. 

We  ought  to  do  the  juftice  to  Male- 
BRANCHE  to  acknowledge,  that  in  this  point, 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  his  fyflem  comes 
nearer  to  Berkeley's  than  the  latter  feems 
willing  to  owi>.  That  author  tells  us,  that  there 
are  four  different  ways  in  which  we  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  things.  To  know  things  by 
their  ideas,  is  only  one  of  the  four.  He 
affirms,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  our  own  mind, 
or  any  of  its  modifications  :  That  we  know 
thefe  things  by  confcioufnefs,  without  ideas. 
Whether  thefe  two  acute  Philofophers  forefaw 
the  confequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fyftem  of  ideas,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  and 
which  were  afterwards  drawn  by  Mr.  Hume, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  fay.  If  they  did,  their  re- 
gard to  religion  was  too  great  to  permit  them 
to  admit  thofe  confequencei,  or  the  principles 
with  which  they  M^ere  neceifarily  connected. 

However  this  may  be,  if  there  be  fo  many 
things  that  may  be  apprehended  and  known 
without  ideas,  this  very  naturally  fuggefts  a 
fcruple  with  regard  to  thofe  that  are  left :  For 
it  may  be  faid,  If  we  can  apprehend  and  reafon 
about  the  world  of  fpirits,  without  ideas.  Is  it 
not  poffible  that  we  may  apprehend  and  reafon 
about  a  material  world,  without  ideas  ?  If  con- 
fcioufnefs 
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C  H  A  Pfcloufnefs  and  refleftion  furnlfli  us  with  noti- 
•      ons    of  fpirits,    and  of  their  attributes,  with- 
'out  ideas,  May  not  our  fenfcs  furnifh  us  with 
notions  of  bodies  and  their  attributes,  without 
ideas  ? 

Berkeley  forefaw  this  objection  to  his 
fyftem,  and  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Hylas, 
in  the  following  words :  Dial.  3.  Hylas. 
"  If  you  can  conceive  the  mind  of  God,  with- 
"  out  having  an  idea  of  it,  Why  may  not  I 
*'  be  allowed  to  conceive  the  exiftence  of  mat- 
*'  ter,  notwithftandinp;  that  I  have  no  idea  of 
*'  it?"  The  anfwer  of  Philonous  is,  "You 
*'  neither  perceive  matter  objectively,  as  you 
*'  do  an  inactive  being  or  idea,  nor  know 
*'  it,  as  you  do  yourfelf,  by  a  reflex  act,  nei- 
*'  ther  do  you  immediately  apprehend  it  by 
"  fimilitude  of  the  one  or  the  other,  nor  yet 

colleft  it  by  reafoning  from  that  which  you 

know  immediately.     All  v/hich   makes  the 

cafe   of  matter  widely  different  from  that  of 

the  Deity.'* 

Though  Hylas  declares  himfelf  fatisfied 
with  this  anfwer,  I  confefs  I  am  not :  Becaufe, 
if  I  may  truft  the  faculties  that  God  has  given 
me,  I  do  perceive  matter  objeftively,  that  is, 
fomething  which  is  extended  and  foiid,  which 
may  be  meafured  and  weighed,  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  my  touch  and  fight.  And  this 
objeft  I  take  to  be  matter,  and  not  an  idea. 
And  though  1  have  been  taught  by  Philofo- 
phers,  that  what  I  immediately  touch  is  an 
idea,  and  not  matter ;  yet  I  have  never 
been  able  to  difcover  this  by  the  moil  accurate 
attention  to  my  own  perceptions. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  this  ingenious 
author  had  explained  what  he  means  by  ideasj 
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as  diftinffuifhed  from  notions.     The  wofd  no-C  HAP. 
tion,   being  a  word  in  common  language,  is  y^^!^^ 
well  underftood.     All  men  mean  by  it,    the 
conception,  the  apprehenfion,  or  thought  which 
we  have   of  any  objedl  of  thought.     A  no- 
tion, therefore,  is  an  aft  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing or  thinking  of  fome  objeft.     The  object  of 
thought  may  be  either  fomething  that  is  in  the 
mind,  or  fomething  that  is  not  in  the  mind. 
It  may  be  fomething  that  has  no  exiftence,  or 
fomething  that   did,    or  does,    or  fhall  exift. 
But  the  notion  which  I  have  of  that  objeft,  is 
an  aft  of  my  mind, which  really  exifts  while  I 
think   of  the   objeft ;    but   has  no   exiftence 
when  I  do  not  think  of  it.     The  word  idea, 
in  popular  language,    has  precifely  the  fame 
meaning  as  the  word  notion.     But  Philofo- 
phers  have  another  meaning  to  the  word  idea  ; 
and  what  that  meaning  is,  I  think,  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fay. 

The  whole  of  Bifliop  Berkeley's  fyftem 
depends  upon  the  diftinftion  between  notions 
and  ideas  ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  while  to 
find,  if  we  are  able,  what  thofe  things  are 
which  he  calls  ideas,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
notions. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  may  obferve,  that  he 
takes  notice  of  two  kinds  of  ideas,  the  ideas 
of  fenfe,  and  the  ideas  of  imagination.  "  The 
*'  ideas  imprinted  on  the  fenfes  by  the  Author 
"  of  Nature,  he  fays,  arc  called  real  things  j 
"  and  thofe  excited  in  the  imagination,  being 
"  lefs  regular,  vivid  and  conftant,  are  more 
"  properly  termed  ideas,  or  images  of  things, 
"  which  they  copy  and  reprefent.  But  then 
"  our  fenfations,  be  they  never  fo  vivid  and 
Vol.  I.  ^  «  diftinft. 
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CHAP."  difiindl,    are   neverihelcfs   ideas ;    that   Is, 

^^-      "  they  exifl:  in  the  mind,  or  are  perceived  by 

^"^^    '  "  it  as  truly  as  the  ideas  of  its   own   framing. 

"  The  ideas  of  fenfe  are  allowed  to  have  more 

reality  in  them  ;   that  is,  to  be  more  ftrong, 

orderly,  and  coherent,  than  the  creatures  of 

"  the  mind.     They  are  alfo  lefs  dependent   on 

"  the  fpirit,  or  thinking  fubflance  which  per- 

"  ceives  them,  in  that  they  are  excited  by  the 

"  will  of  another  and  more  powerful  fpirit ; 

"  yet   ftill  they  are   ideas ;    and  certainly  no 

"  idea,    whether   faint   or  flrong,    can  exift, 

"  otherwife  than   in   a  mind   perceiving  it." 

Princip.  feci.  33. 

From  this  palTage  we  fee,  that,  by  the  ideas 
of  fenfe,  the  author  means  fenfations  :  And 
this  indeed  is  evident  from  many  other  pafla- 
ges,  of  which  I  fliall  mention  a  few,  Princip. 
feci.  5.  "  Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold, 
"  extenfion  and  figure,  in  a  word,  the  things 
"  we  fee  and  feel,  what  are  they  but  fo  many 
"  fenfations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impreffions  on 
"  the  fenfe  ;  and  is  it  poflible  to  feparate,  even 
'*  in  thought,  any  of  thefe  from  perception?  For 
"  my  part,  I  might  as  cafily  divide  a  thing 
"  fromitfelf."  Sed.  18.  "As  for  our  fen- 
"  fes,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our 
"  fenfations,  ideas,  or  thofe  things  that  are 
"  immediately  perceived  by  fenfe  ;  call  them 
"  what  you  will.  But  they  do  not  inform  us 
"  that  things  exifl  without  the  mind,  or  un- 
"  perceived,  like  to  thofe  which  are  perceiv- 
"  ed."  Setl.  25.  "  All  our  ideas,  fenfations, 
'*  or  the  things  which  we  perceive,  by  whate- 
"  ver  names  they  may   be  diflinguiflied,  are 

"  vifibly 
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**  vifibly  inadive  ;    there  is  nothing  of  power  C  HAP. 
"  or  agency  inckided  in  them.'*  ^I- 

This  therefore  appears  certain,  that,  by  the  ^'^^'^"^ 
ideas  of  fenfe,  the  author  meant  the  fenfations 
we  have  by  means  of  our  fenfes.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fenfation^  Eflay  1.  chap.  i.  and  refer  to  the 
explication  there  given  of  it,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  in 
which  Bifliop  Berkeley  ufcs  it. 

As  there  can  be  no  notion  or  thought  but 
in  a  thinking  being  ;  fo  there  can  be  no  fen- 
fation  but  in  a  fentient  being.  It  is  the  a(5l, 
or  feeling  of  a  fentient  being  ;  its  very  effence 
confifts  in  its  being  felt.  Nothing  can  refem- 
ble  a  fenfation,  but  a  fimilar  fenfation  in  the 
fame,  or  in  fom.e  other  mind.  To  think  that 
any  quality  in  a  thing  that  is  inanimate  can 
refemble  a  fenfation,  is  a  great  abfurdity.  In 
all  this,  I  cannot  but  agree  perfectly  with  Bi- 
fliop Berkeley;  and  I  think  his  notions  of 
fenfations  much  more  diflinft  and  accurate 
than  Locke's,  who  thought  that  the  primary 
qualities  of  body  are  refemblances  of  our  fen- 
fations, but  that  the  fecondary  are  not. 

That  we  have  many  fenfations  by  means  of 
our  external  fenfes,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  if  he  is  pleafed  to  call  thofe,  ideas,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difpute  about  the  meaning  of 
a  word.  But  fays  Biihop  Berkeley,  by  our 
fenfes,  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  fen- 
fations or  ideas,  call  them  which  you  will. 
I  allow  him  to  call  them  which  he  will ;  but  I 
would  have  the  word  only  in  this  fentence  to  be 
well  weighed,  becaufe  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  it. 

P  2  For 
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For  if  it  be  true,  that,  by  our  fenfcs,  we 
have  the  knowledge  of  our  fenfations  only, 
then  his  fy'lem  mu'l  be  admitted,  and  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  material  world  mxiii  be  given  up 
as  a  dream.  No  demonltrarion  can  be  more 
invincible  then  this.  If  wc  have  any  know- 
ledge of  a  material  world,  it  mufl  be  by  the 
fenfes  :  But.,  by  the  fenfes,  we  have  nu  know- 
ledge but  of  our  fenfations  only  ;  and  our  fen- 
fations have  no  refembbnce  of  any  thing  that 
can  be  in  a  material  world.  The  only  propo- 
fition  in  this  deuionflration  which  admits  of 
doubt  is,  that,  by  our  fenfes,  we  have  the 
knov/ledge  of  our  fenfations  only,  and  of  no- 
thing elfe.  If  there  are  objedts  of  the  fenfes 
which  are  not  fenfations,  his  arguments  do  not 
touch  them  ;  they  mav  be  things  which  do  not 
exifl:  in  the  mind,  as  all  fenfations  do ;  they 
may  be  things,  of  which,  by  our  fenfes,  we 
have  notions,  though  no  ideas ;  jufli  as,  by 
confcioufnefs  and  refleftion,  we  have  notions 
of  fpirits,  and  of  their  operations,  without 
ideas  or  fenfations. 

Shall  we  fay  then,  that,  by  our  fenfes,  we 
have  the  knowledge  of  our  fenfations  only  j 
and  that  they  give  us  no  notion  of  any  thing 
but  of  our  fenfations  ?  Perhaps  this  has  been 
the  dodrine  of  Philofophers,  and  not  of  Bifhop 
Berkl'Ley  alone,  otherwife  he  would  have 
fupported  it  by  arguments.  Mr.  Locke  calls 
all  the  notions  we  have  by  our  fenfes  ideas  of 
lenfation  ;  and  in  this  has  been  very  generally 
followed.  Hence  it  fecms  a  very  natural  in- 
ference, that  ideas  of  fenfation  are  fenfations. 
but  Philofophers  may  err :  Let  us  hear  the 
didates  of  common  fenfe  upon  this  point. 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe  I  am  pricked  with  a  pin,  I  alk,  Is  C  H  A  P. 
the  pain  I  feel,  a  fenfation  ?  undoubtedly  it  is.  ^^* 
There  can  be  nothing  that  refcinbles  pain  in 
any  inanimate  being.  But  I  afli  again.  Is  the 
pin  a  fenfation  ?  To  this  queftion  I  find  myfelf 
under  a  necelTity  of  anfwering.  That  the  pin  is 
not  a  fenfation,  nor  can  have  the  lead  refem- 
blance  to  any  fenfation.  The  pin  has  length 
and  thicknefs,  and  figure  and  weight.  A  fen- 
fation can  have  none  of  thofe  qualities.  I  am 
not  more  certain  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  a  fenfa- 
tion, than  that  the  pin  is  not  a  fenfation  ;  yet 
the  pin  is  an  objedi:  of  fenfe  ;  and  I  am  as  cer- 
tain that  I  perceive  its  figure  and  hardnefs  by 
my  fenfes,  as  that  I  feel  pain  when  pricked 
by  it. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  the  ideas  of  fenfe  in 
Berkeley's  fyftem,  we  are  next  to  confider 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  ideas  of  imagina- 
tion. Of  thefe  he  fays,  Princip.  feft.  28. 
"  I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at 
**  pleafure,  and  vary  and  fhift  the  fcehe  as  oft 
"  as  I  think  fit.  It  is  no  more  than  willing  ; 
*'  and  ftraightway  this  or  that  idea  arifes  in  my 
*'  fancy ;  and  by  the  fame  power  it  is  oblitera- 
"  ted,  and  makes  way  for  another.  This 
"  making  and  unmaking  of  ideas,  doth  very 
"  properly  denominate  the  mind  adive.  This 
"  much  is  certain,  and  grounded  on  experi- 
"  ence.  Our  fenfations,  he  fays,  are  called 
"  real  things ;  the  ideas  of  imagination  are 
"  more  properly  termed  ideas,  or  images  of 
"  things  ;"  that  is,  as  I  apprehend,  they  are 
the  images  of  our  fenfations.  It  might  furely 
be  expected,  that  we  iliould  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ideas  of  imagination,  as  they  are 

of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  our  making  ;  yet,  after  all  the  Bifhop  has 
^^-      faid  about  them,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  what 
they  are. 

1  would  obferve,  in  the  firjl  place,  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  ideas  of  imagination,  that  they 
are  not  fenfations  ;  for  furtly  fenfation  is  the 
work  of  the  fenfes,  and  not  of  imagination  ; 
■  and  though  pain  be  a  fenfation,  the  thought 
of  pain,  when  1  am  not  pained,  is  no  fenfati- 
on. 

I  obferve,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  I  can 
find  no  diftinftion  between  ideas  of  imagina- 
tion and  notions,  which  the  author  fays  are 
not  ideas.  I  can  eafily  diftinguifli  between  a 
notion  and  a  fenfation.  It  is  one  thing  to  fay  I 
have  the  fenfation  of  pain.  It  is  another  thing  to 
fay  I  have  a  notion  of  pain.  The  laft  expreflion 
fignifies  no  more  than  that  I  underftand  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  pain.  The  firfl  fignifies 
that  I  really  feel  pain.  But  I  can  find  no  dif- 
tindiou  between  the  notion  of  pain,  and  the 
imagination  of  it,  or  indeed  between  the  no- 
tion of  any  thing  elfe,  and  the  imagination  of 
it.  I  can  therefore  give  no  account  of  the 
diftindion  which  Berkeley  makes  between 
ideas  of  imagination  and  notions,  which  he 
fays  are  not  ideas.  They  feem  to  me  perfect- 
ly to  coincide. 

He  feems  indeed  to  fay,  that  the  ideas  of 
imagination  differ  not  in  kind  from  thofe  of  the 
fenfes,  but  only  in  the  degree  of  their  regula- 
rity, vivacity,  and  conftancy.  "  They  are, 
"  fays  he,  lefs  regular,  vivid,  and  conflant." 
This  do£lrine  was  afterwards  greedily  embra- 
ced by  Mr.  Hume,  and  makes  a  main  pillar 
of  his  fyflem  ;  but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
fzommon  fenfe,  to  which  Bifhop  Berkeley 
profeffes  a  great  regard.     For,  according  to 

this 
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this    do6trinc,     if  we   compare  the    ftate  of  C  HAP. 
a  man  racked   with  the   gout,  with  his   ftate,      ■^^• 
when     being    at     perfed    eafe,     he     relates  ^"^^^'^""'^ 
what    he     has    fuffered  ;    the    difference    of 
thefe  two  ftates  is  only  this,  that,  in  the   laft, 
the  pain  is   lefs  regular,  vivid,  and  conftant, 
than  in  the  firft.      VV  e  cannot  poffibly  affent  to 
this.     Every  man  knows  that  he  can  relate  the 
pain  he  fuhered,  not  only  without   pain,   but 
with  pleafure  ;  and  that  to  fuffer  pain,  and  to 
think  of  it,  are   things  which  totally  differ  in 
kind,    and  not  in  degree  only. 

We  fee,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that 
according  to  "b?^  fyftem,  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant objects  of  knowledge,  that  is,  of  fpirits, 
of  their  operations,  and  of  the  relations  of 
things,  we  have  no  ideas  at  all ;  we  have  no- 
tions of  them,  but  not  ideas :  The  ideas  wc 
have  are  thofe  of  fenfe,  and  thofe  of  imagina- 
tion. The  firft  are  the  fenfitions  we  have  by 
means  of  our  fenfes,  whofe  exiftence  no  man 
can  deny,  becaufe  he  is  confcious  of  them  ; 
and  whofe  nature  hath  been  explained  by  this 
author  with  great  accuracy.  As  to  the  ideas 
of  imagination,  he  hath  left  us  much  in  the 
dark :  He  makes  them  images  of  our  fenfati- 
ons,  though,  according  to  his  own  doftrine, 
nothing  can  refemble  a  fenfation  but  a  fenfati- 
on.  He  feems  to  think,  that  they  differ  from 
fenfations  only  in  the  degree  of  their  regulari- 
ty, vivacity,  and  conftancy  :  But  this  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  the  experience  of  mankind  ; 
and  befides  this  mark,  which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, he  hath  given  us  no  other  mark  by 
which  they  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  notions  : 
Nay,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  very  reafon 
he  gives  why  we  can  have  no  ideas  of  the  a6ts 

of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  nor  of  the  relati- 
^J^^L,  ons  of  thincTs,  is  applicable  to  what  he  calls 
ideas   of  imaginaLion.      Princip.    feet.     142. 
"  We   may  not,  I   think,  ftridly  be  faid   to 
"  have  ar:  idea  of  an  adive  being,  or   of  an 
"  a^^tion,  although   we   may  be   faid   to  have 
"  a  notion  of  them.     1  have  fome  knowledge 
"  or  notion  of  my  mind,  and  its   ads  about 
*'  ideas,  in  as  much  as  1  know  or  underfland 
"  what  is  meant   by  thefe  words.     It   is  alfo 
"  to  be  remarked,  that  all  relations  including 
"  an  a£t  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  fo  properly 
"  be  faid  to  have  an  idea,  but  rather  a  notion 
"  of  the  relations    and    habitudes    between 
"  things."     From  this   it   follows,    that   our 
imaginations   are   not  properly  ideas  but  no- 
tions,   becaufe    they    include    an  ad:  of  the 
mind.     For  he  tells  us,  in  a  paflTage  already 
quoted,  that  they   are  creatures   of  the  mind, 
of  its  own  framing,  and  that  it  makes  and  un- 
makes them  as  it   thinks  fit,  and  from  this  is 
properly  denominated  adive.     If  it  be  a  good 
reafon  why  we  have  not  ideas,  but  notions  on- 
ly of  relations,  becaufe  they  include  an  act  of 
the  mind  ;  the  fame  reafon   muft  lead   us  to 
conclude,  that  our  imaginations  are  notions 
and  not  ideas,  fmce  they  are  made  and  unmade 
by  the  mind  as  it  thinks  fit,  and  from  this  it  is 
properly  denominated  aftive. 

When  fo  much  has  been  written,  and  fo 
many  difputes  raifed,  about  ideas,  it  were  de- 
firable  that  we  knew  what  they  are,  and  to 
what  category  or  clafs  of  beings  they  belong. 
In  this  we  might  exped:  fatisfadion  in  the 
writings  of  Bifhop  Berkeley,  if  any  where, 
confidering  his  known  accuracy  and  precifion 
in  the  ufe  of  words  j  and  it  is  for  this  reafon 

that 
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that   I  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  find  out  ^  ^^  ^• 
what  he  took  them  to  be. 

After  all,  if  I  underftand  what  he  calls  the 
ideas  of  fenfe,  they  are  the  fenfations  which 
we  have  by  means  of  our  five  fenfes  ;  but  they 
are,  he  fays,  lefs  properly  termed  ideas. 

I  underftand  likewife  what  he  calls  notions, 
but  they,  fays  he,  are  very  different  from  ideas, . 
though,  in  the  modern  way,  often  called  by 
that  name. 

The  ideas  of  imagination  remain,  which 
are  moft  properly  termed  ideas,  as  he  fays  ; 
and,  with  regard  to  thefe,  I  am  ftill  very  much 
in  the  dark.  When  I  imagine  a  Hon  or  an 
elephant,  the  lion  or  elephant  is  the  objeQ: 
imagined.  The  act  of  the  mind,  in  conceiv- 
ing that  objecl,  is  the  notion,  the  conception, 
or  imagination  of  the  obje£t.  If  befides  the 
objed,  and  the  a£t  of  the  mind  about  it,  there 
be  fomething  called  the  idea  of  the  objed,  I 
know  not  what  it  is. 

If  we  confult  other  authors  who  have  treated 
of  ideas,  we  fhall  find  as  Httle  fatisfadion  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  philofophical 
term.     The  vulgar  have  adopted  it ;  but  they 
only  mean  by  it  the  notion  or  conception  we 
have  of  any  objed,  efpecially  our  more  ab- 
ftrad  or  general  notions.     When  it  is  thus  put 
to  fignify  the  operation  of  the  mind  about  ob- 
jeds,  whether  in  conceiving,  remembering,  or 
perceiving,  it  is  well  underftood.     But  Philo- 
fophers  will  have  ideas  to  be  the  objeds  of  the 
mind*s   operations,    and    not   the   operations 
themfelves.     There  is,   indeed,  great  variety 
ofobjedsof  thought.    We  can  think  of  minds, 
and  of  their  operations,  of  bodies,  and  of  their 
qualities  and  relations.     If  ideas  are  not  com- 
prehended 
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CH  A  P  prehenJed  under  any  of  thcfc  clafl'es,  I  ara  at 
^__^__^^  a  lofs  to  comprehend  what  they  are. 

In  ancient  philofophy,  ideas  were  faid  to  be 
immaterial  forms,  which,  according  to  one 
fyftem,  exHted  from  all  eternity,,  and,  accord- 
ing to  another,  are  fent  forth  from  the  objefts, 
whofe  form  they  are.  In  modern  philolophy, 
they  are  things  in  the  mind,  which  are  the  im- 
mediate objecls  of  all  our  thoughts,  and  which 
have  no  exiftcnce  when  we  do  not  think  of 
them.  They  are  called  the  images,  the  refem- 
blances,  the  reprefentatives  of  external  objecls 
of  fenfe ;  yet  they  have  neither  colour,  nor 
fmell,  nor  figure,  nor  motion,  nor  any  fenfi- 
ble  quality.  I  revere  the  authority  of  Philo- 
fophers,  elpecially  where  they  are  fo  unani- 
mous ;  but  until  I  can  comprehend  what  they 
mean  by  ideas,  I  mud  think  and  fpcak  with 
the  vul2;ar. 

In  fcnfation,  properly  fo  called,  I  can  dif- 
tinguifli  two  things,  the  mind  or  fentient  be- 
ing, and  the  fenfation.  Whether  the  laft  is 
to  be  called  a  feeling  or  an  operation,  I  difpute 
not  ;  but  it  has  no  objecl  diftintt  from  the 
fenfation  itfelf.  If  in  fcnfation  there  be  a  third 
thing,  called  an  idea,  1  know  not  what  it  is. 

In  perception,  in  remembrance,  and  in 
conception,  or  imagination,  I  diflinguifh  three 
things,  the  mind  that  operates,  the  operation 
of  the  mind,  and  the  objecl:  of  that  operation. 
That  the  object  perceived  is  one  thing,  and 
the  perception  of  that  obje<^:  another,  I  am  as 
certain  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  conception,  of  remembrance, 
of  love  and  hatred,  of  defire  and  averfion. 
In  all  thefe,  the  ad  of  the  mind  about  its  ob- 
jedl  is  one  thing,  the  object  is  another  thing. 

There 
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There  muft  be  an  objeft,  real  or  imagina- C  H  A  P- 
ry,  diftiiid:  from  the  operations  of  the  mind  •^^* 
about  it.  Now,  if  in  thefe  operations  the  idea 
be  a  fourth  thing  different  from  the  three  I 
have  mentioned,  I  know  not  what  it  is,  nor 
have  been  able  fo  learn  from  all  that  has  been 
written  about  ideas.  And  if  the  do6trine  of 
Philofophers  about  ideas  confounds  any  two  of 
thefe  things  which  I  have  mentioned  as  dif- 
tincl ;  if,  for  example,  it  confounds  the  objedl 
perceived  with  the  perception  of  that  object, 
and  reprefents  them  as  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
fuch  dodrine  is  altogether  repugnant  to  all 
that  I  am  able  to  difcover  of  the  operations  of 
my  own  mind ;  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  expreffed  in  the 
ftrudure  of  all  languages. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Hume. 

TW  O  volumes  of  the  Treatife  of  human 
nature  were  publifhed  in  1739,  and  the 
third  in  1740.  The  dodrine  contained  in 
this  Treatife  was  publifhed  anew  in  a  more 
popular  form  in  Mr.  Hume's  philofophical 
Eflays,  of  which  there  have  been  various  Edi- 
tions. What  other  authors,  from  the  time 
of  Des  Cartes,  had  called  ideas,  this  author 
diflinguilhes  into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  imprejjions 
and  ideas ;  comprehending  under  the  firft,  all 
our  fenfations,  pallions,  and  emotions ;  and 
under  the  laft,  the  faint  images  of  thefe,  when 
we  remember  or  imagine  them. 

He  fets  out  with  this,  as  a  principle  that 
needed  no  proof,  and  of  which  therefore  he 
offers  none.  That  all  the  perceptions  of  the 
human  mind  refolve  themfelves  into  thefe  two 
kinds,   imprejjtons  and  ideas. 

As  this  propofition  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hume's  fvflem  reds, 
and  from  which  it  is  raifed  with  great  acute- 
nefs  indeed,  and  ingenuity,  it  were  to  be  wifh- 
ed  that  he  had  told  us  upon  what  authority  this 
fundamental  propofition  refts.  But  we  are 
left  to  guefs,  whether  it  is  held  forth  as  a  firft: 
principle,  which  has  its  evidence  in  itfelf ;  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  received  upon  the  authority 
of  Philofophers. 

Mr.  LocKt  had  taught  us,  that  all  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  human  knowledge  are  ideas 
in  the  mind.     Bifliop  Berkeley,  proceeding 

upon 
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upon  this  foundation,  demonftrated  very  eafilyC  HAP. 
that  there  is  no  material  world.  And  he  XII. 
thought,  that,  for  the  purpofes  both  of  philo- '-  •' " 
fophy  and  religion,  we  (hould  find  no  lofs,  but 
great  benefit  in  the  want  of  it.  But  the  Bilhop, 
as  became  his  order,  was  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  world  of  fpirits.  He  faw  very  well,  that 
ideas  are  as  unfit  to  reprefent  fpirits  as  they 
are  to  reprefent  bodies.  Perhaps  he  faw,  that 
if  we  perceive  only  the  ideas  of  fpirits,  we  (hall 
find  the  fame  difficulty  in  inferring  their  real 
exiftence  from  the  exiftence  of  their  ideas,  as 
we  find  in  inferring  the  exiftence  of  matter 
from  the  idea  of  it ;  and  therefore,  while  he 
gives  up  the  material  world  in  favour  of  the 
fyftem  of  ideas,  he  gives  up  one  half  of  that 
fyftem  in  favour  of  the  world  of  fpirits ;  and 
maintains,  that  we  can,  without  ideas,  think, 
and  fpeak,  and  reafon,  intelligibly  about  fpi- 
rits, and  what  belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  Hume  fhows  no  fuch  partiality  in  fa- 
vour of  the  world  of  fpirits.  He  adopts  the 
theory  of  ideas  in  its  full  extent ;  and,  in  con- 
fcquence,  fhews  that  there  is  neither  matter 
nor  mind  in  the  univerfe ;  nothing  but  im- 
prellions  and  ideas.  What  we  call  a  body,  is 
only  a  bundle  of  fenfations  ;  and  what  we  call 
the  mind,  is  only  a  bundle  of  thoughts,  paffi- 
ons,  and  emotions,  without  any  fubjed. 

Some  ages  hence,  it  will  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  a  curious  anecdote,  that  two  Philofo- 
phers  of  the  1 8th  century,  of  very  diftinguifh- 
ed  rank,  were  led  by  a  philofophical  hypothe- 
fis  ;  one,  to  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  matter ; 
and  the  other,  to  diftDelieve  the  exiftence  both 
of  matter  and  of  mind.  Such  an  anecdote 
may  not  be  uninftrudive,  if  it  prove  a  warn- 
ing 
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C  H  A  P-ing  to   Philofophers   to  beware  of  hypotheles> 
^^2,^1^,  cfpecially  when  they  lead  to  conclufions  which 
contradid  the  principles,  upon  which  all  men 
of  common  fenfe  mull  ad  in  common  life. 

The  Egoifts,  whom  we  mentioned  before, 
were  left  far  behind  by  Mr.  Hume;  for  they 
believed  their  own  exifltnce,  and  perhaps  alfo 
the  exillence  of  a  Deity.  But  Mr.  Hume's 
fyliem  does  not  even  leave  him  a  felf  to  claim 
the  property  of  his  imprcffions  and  ideas. 

A  fyliem  of  confequences,  however  abfurd,- 
acutely  and  juflly  drawn  from  a  few  principles, 
in  very  abflract  matters,  is  of  real  utility  in 
fcience,  and  may  be  made  fubfervlent  to 
real  knowledge.  This  merit  Mr.  Hume's 
mctaphyfical  writings  have  in  a  great  degree. 

We  had  occafion  before  to  obferve,  that, 
fmce  the  time  of  Dls  Cartes,  Philofophers, 
in  treating  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  have  in 
many  inftances  confounded  things,  which  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind  has  always  led  them 
to  diflinguifh,  and  vi'hich  have  different  names' 
in  all  languages.  Thus,  in  the  perception 
of  an  external  objecl,  all  languages  didin- 
guilli  three  things,  the  mind  that  perceives, 
the  operation  of  that  mind,  which  is  called 
perception^  and  the  ohjcd:  perceived.  Nothing 
appears  more  evident  to  a  mind  untutored  by 
philofophy,  than  that  thefe  three  are  dif- 
tind  things,  vvhich,  though  related,  ought 
never  to  be  confounded.  The  ilrudure  of  all 
languages  fuppofes  this  diltindion,  and  is 
built  upon  it.  Philofophers  have  introduced  a 
fourth  thing  in  this  procefs,  which  they  call 
the  idea  of  the  objed,  which  is  fuppofcd  to  be 
an  image,  or  reprefentativc  of  the  objed,  and 
is  faid  to  be  the  immediate  objed.  The  vul- 
gar 
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gar  know  nothing  about  this  idea  ;  it  is  a  crea-C  H  A  P. 
ture  of  philofophy,  introduced  to  account  for,     ^"• 
and   explain  the  manner  of  our  perceiving  ex- 
ternal objects. 

It  is  pleafant  to  obferve,  that  while  Philofo- 
phers,    for  more  than  a  century,    have  been 
labouring,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  explain  per- 
ception, and  the  other  operation?  of  the  mind, 
thole  ideas   have  by  degrees  ufurped  the  place 
of  perception,    objed:,   and  even  of  the  mind 
itfelf,    and  have  fupplanted  thofe  very  things 
they  were   brought  to  explain.     Des  Cartes 
reduced  all  the  operations  of  the  underftanding 
to  perception  ;   and  what  can  be  more  natural 
to  thofe  Vv'ho  believe  that  they  are  only  differ- 
ent   modes   of  perceiving   ideas    in   our  own 
minds.      Locke   confounds   ideas   fometimes 
with   the   perception    of   an    external   objeft, 
fometimes  with  the  external  objefl:  itfelf.     In 
Berkeley's  fyftem  the  idea  is  the  only  objed, 
and  yet  is  often  confounded  with  the  percep- 
tion of  it.     But  in  Hume's,    the  idea  or  the 
impreffion,    which  is  only  a  more  lively  idea, 
is  mind,  perception,  and  objeft,  all  in  one:  So 
that,    by   the  term  perception  in  Mr.  Hume's 
fyftem,    we   mud   underftand   the  mind  itfelf, 
all   its    operations,   both  of  underftanding  and 
will,    and  all   the   objects  of  thefe  operations. 
Perception  taken   in  this  fenfe  he  divides  into 
our   more   lively  perceptions,    which   he  calls 
imprejjlons,  and  the  lefs  lively,  which  he  calls 
ideas.     To  prevent  repetition,  I  muft  here  re- 
fer the  reader  to  fome  remarks  made  upon  this 
divifion,  Eflay  i.  chap.   1.  in  the  explication 
there  given  of  the  words  percehe,  objed,  im- 
prejjion, 

Philofophers 
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CHAP.  Philofophers  have  differed  very  much  with 
•^''-  regard  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or  the  four- 
'  ces  whence  they  arc  derived.  The  Peripatetics 
held,  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  originally 
from  the  fenfes  ;  and  this  ancient  doctrine 
feems  to  be  revived  by  fome  late  French  Phi- 
lofophers, and  by  Dr.  Hartley  and  Dr. 
Priestly  among  the  Britifh.  Des  Cartes 
maintained,  that  many  of  our  ideas  are  innate. 
Locke  oppoled  the  dodrine  of  innate  ideas 
with  much  zeal,  and  employs  the  whole  firfl 
book  of  his  Eflay  againfl  it.  But  he  admits 
two  different  fources  of  ideas  ;  the  operations 
of  our  external  fenfes,  which  he  CAWsfenJation, 
by  which  we  get  all  our  ideas  of  body,  and 
its  attributes  ;  and  reflection  upon  the  operati- 
ons of  our  minds,  by  w  hich  we  get  the  ideas 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  mind.  The 
main  defign  of  the  fecond  book  of  Locke's 
Lffay,  is  to  fhow,  that  all  our  limple  ideas, 
without  exception,  are  derived  from  the  one 
or  the  other,  or  both  of  thefe  fources.  In 
doing  this,  the  author  is  led  into  fome  para- 
doxes, although,  in  general,  he  is  not  fond 
of  paradoxes  :  And  had  he  forefecn  all  the 
confequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  he  would 
probably  have  examined  it  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Hume  adopts  Locke's  account  of  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  and  from  that  principle 
infers,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  fubftance  cor- 
poreal or  fpiriiual,  no  idea  of  power,  no  other 
idea  of  a  caufe,  but  that  it  is  fomething  ante- 
cedent, and  conflantly  conjoined  to  that  which 
we  call  its  effeds ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  we 
can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  our  fenfati- 
ons,  and  the  operations  of  mind  we  are  con- 
fcious  of. 

This 
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This  author  leaves  no  power  to  the  mind  in^  H  A  P, 
framing  its  ideas  and  impremons ;   and  no  won-  ,^^^^ 
der,  fmee   he  holds  that  we  have  no   idea  of 
power;    and  the  mind  is  nothing  biit  that  fuc- 
celfion  of  impreflions  and  ideas  of  wiiich  we 
are  intimately  confcious. 

He  thinks,  therefore,  that  our  impreffions 
arife  from  unknown  caufes,  and  that  the  im- 
preffions are  the  caufes  of  their  correfponding 
ideas.  By  this  he  means  no  more  but  that  they 
always  go  before  the  ideas  ;  for  this  is  all  that 
is  neceliary  to  conftitute  the  relation  of  caufe 
and  effect. 

As  to  the  order  and  fucceffion  of  our  ideaSc, 
he  holds  it  to  be  determined  by  three  laws  of 
attradion  or  aifociation,  which  he  takes  to  be 
original  properties  of  the  ideas,  by  which  they 
attraft,  as  it  were,  or  aflbciate  themfelves  with 
other  ideas  which  either  refemble  them,  or 
which  have  been  contiguous  to  them  in  time 
and  place,  or  to  which  they  have  the  relations 
of  caufe  and  effcft. 

We  may  here  obferve  by  the  way,  that  the 
lafl  of  thefe  three  laws  feems  to  be  included  in 
the  fecond,  fmce  caufation,  according  to  him, 
implies  no  more  than  contiguity  in  time  and 
place. 

It  is  not  my  defign  at  prefent  to  fliow  how 
Mr.  Hume,  upon  the  principles  he  has  bor- 
rowed from  Locke  and  Berkeley,  has  with 
great  acutenefs,  re.ared  a  fyftem  of  abfolute 
fcepticifm,  which  leaves  no  rational  ground  to 
believe  any  one  proportion,  rather  than  its 
contrary :  My  intention  in  this  place  being  on- 
ly to  give  a  detail  of  the  fentiments  of  Philofo- 
phers  concerning  ideas  fmce  they  became  an 
objed  of  fpeculation,  and  concerning  the  man- 
Voi..  I.  O  ner 
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CHAP,  ner  of  oijr  perceiving  external  objedls  by  their 
^^^^-     means. 


CHAP.     XIII. 
Of  the  Scniimenis  of  Antony  Arnauld. 

IN  this  fketch  of  the  opinions  of  Philofo- 
phers  concerning  ideas,  we  mufl  not  omit 
Antony  Arnauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who,  in  the  year  1683,  publifhed  his  book  of 
True  and  Falfe  Ideas,  in  oppofition  to  the 
fyflem  of  Malebranche  before  mentioned. 
It  is  only  about  ten  years  fmce  I  could  find  this 
book,  and  1  believe  it  is  rare. 

Though  Arnauld  wrote  before  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume,  I  have  referved  to  the 
laft  place  fome  account  of  hi:^  fentiments,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  difficult  to  determine  whether 
he  adopted  the  common  theory  of  ideas,  or 
whether  he  is  fingular  in  rejeding  it  altogether 
as  a  fidion  of  Philofophcrs. 

The  controverfy  between  Malebranche 
and  Arnauld  neceflarily  led  them  to  confider 
■what  kind  of  things  ideas  are,  a  point  upon 
which  other  Philofophcrs  had  very  generally 
been  filent.  Both  of  them  profeffed  the  doc- 
trine univerfally  received,  that  we  perceive  not 
material  things  immediately,  that  it  is  their 
ideas  that  are  the  immediate  objects  of  our 
thought,  and  that  it  i.^  in  the  idea  of  every 
tiling  that  we  perceive  its  properties. 

It  is  neceffary  to  premife,  that  both  thefe 
authors  ufe  \S\^  ^oxdi  perception^  as  Des  Car- 
tes had  done  before  them,  to  fignify  every  ope- 
ration of  the  undcrflaiuliiig.     "  To  think,  to 

"  know3( 
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"  know,  to  perceive,  are  the  fame  thing/*  fays  CHAP. 
Mn  Arnauld,  chap.  5.  def,  2.  It  is  like-  ^^^^• 
wife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  various  operations 
of  the  mind  are  by  both  called  modifications  of 
the  mind.  Perhaps  they  were  led  into  this 
phrafe  by  the  Cartefian  dodrine,  that  the  eflence 
of  the  mind  confifts  in  thinking,  as  that  of 
body  confifts  in  extenfion.  I  apprehend,  there- 
fore, that  when  they  make  fenfation,  percep- 
tion, memory,  and  imagination,  to  be  various 
modifications  of  the  mind,  they  mean  no  more, 
but  that  thefe  are  things  which  can  only  exift 
in  the  mind  as  their  fubjed.  We  exprefs  the 
fame  thing,  by  calling  them  various  modes  of 
thinking,  or  various  operations  of  the  mind. 

The  things  which  the  mind  perceives,  fays 
Malebranche,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  in  the  mind  itfelf,  or  they  are  external 
to  it.  The  things  in  the  mind,  are  all  its  dif- 
ferent modifications,  its  fenfations,  its  imagi- 
nations, its  pure  intelle£lions,  its  pafTions  fand 
affections.  Thefe  are  immediately  perceived ; 
we  are  confcious  of  them,  and  have  no  need 
of  ideas  to  reprefent  them  to  us. 

Things  external  to  the  mind,  are  either  cor- 
poreal or  fpiritual.  With  regard  to  the  laft, 
he  thinks  it  polfible,  that,  in  another  flate, 
fpirits  may  be  an  immediate  objeft  of  our  un- 
derftandings,  andfo  be  perceived  without  ideas ; 
that  there  may  be  fuch  an  union  of  fpirits  as 
that  they  may  immediately  perceive  each  other, 
and  communicate  their  thoughts  mutually, 
without  figns,  and  without  ideas. 

But  leaving  this  as  a  problematical  point,  he 

holds  it  to  be  undeniable,  that  material  things 

cannot  be  perceived  immediately,  but  only  by 

the  mediation  of  ideas.     He  thought  it  like- 

(^  2  wife 
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CHAP,  -wife  undeniable,  that  the  idea  mufl  be  imme- 
^^^  •     diatcly  prefent  to  the  mind,  that  it  muft  touch 
the  foul  as  it  were,  and  modify  its  perception 
of  the  object. 

From  thefe  principles  we  muft:  neceffarily 
conclude,  either  that  the  idea  is  fome  modifi- 
cation of  the  human  mind,  or  that  it  muft  be 
an  idea  in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  is  always 
intimately  prefent  with  our  minds.  The  mat- 
ter being  brought  to  this  alternative,  Male- 
BRANCHE  confiders  firft  all  the  poflible  ways 
fuch  a  modification  may  be  produced  in  our 
mind  as  that  we  call  an  idea  of  a  material  ob- 
jed,  taken  it  for  granted  always,  that  it  muft 
be  an  objeft  perceived,  and  fomething  diffe- 
rent from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  perceiving  it. 
He  finds  infuperable  objections  againft  every 
hypothecs  of  fuch  ideas  being  produced  in  our 
minds,  and  therefore  concludes,  that  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  perception  are  the  ideas  of 
the  Divine  Mind. 

Againft  this  fyftem  Arnauld  wrote  his  book 
of  True  and  Falfe  Ideas.  He  does  not  objed: 
tothealtcrnative  mentioned  by  MALEERANci-if:; 
but  he  maintains,  that  ideas  are  modifi- 
cations of  our  minds.  And  finding  no  other 
modification  of  the  human  mind  which  can  be 
called  the  idea  of  an  external  object,  he  fays  it 
is  only  another  word  for  perception.  Chap.  5. 
def.  3.  "  I  take  the  idea  of  an  obje(5t,  and  the 
"  perception  of  an  objc6t,  to  be  the  fame  thing. 
*'  I  do  not  fay  whether  there  may  be  other 
"  things  to  which  the  name  of  idea  may  be 
*'  given.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  ideas 
"  taken  in  this  fenfe,  and  that  thefe  ideas  are 
"  either  attributes  or  modifications  of  our 
"  minds." 

This, 
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This,  I  think  indeed,  was  t®  attack  the  fyf-  CHAP, 
tern  of  Malebranche  upon  its  weak  fide,  and  ^^^^• 
where,  at  the  fame  time,  an  attack  was  leafl 
expefted.  Philofophers  had  been  fo  unanimous 
in  maintaining  that  we  do  not  perceive  external 
objefts  immediately,  but  by  certain  reprefenta- 
tive  images  of  them  called  ideas,  that  Male- 
BRANCHE  might  well  think  his  fyilem  fecure 
upon  that  quarter,  and  that  the  only  queftion 
to  be  determined  was,  In  what  fubjeft  thofe 
ideas  are  placed,  whether  in  the  human  or  in 
the  divine  mind? 

But,  fays  Mr.  Arnauld,  thofe  ideas  are 
mere  chimeras,  fictions  of  Philofophers  ;  there 
are  no  fuch  beings  in  nature  j  and  therefore  it 
is  to  no  purpofe  to  enquire  whether  they  are  in 
the  divine  or  in  the  human  mind.  The  only 
true  and  real  ideas  are  our  perceptions,  which 
are  acknowledged  by  all  Philofophers,  and  by 
Malebranche  himfclf,  to  be  acts  or  modifi- 
cations of  our  own  minds.  He  does  not  fay 
that  the  fiditious  ideas  were  a  fidion  of  Male- 
branche. He  acknowledges  that  they  had 
been  very  generally  maintained  by  the  fcholaf- 
tic  Philofophers,  and  points  out,  very  judici- 
oufly,  the  prejudices  that  had  led  them  into  the 
belief  of  fuch  ideas. 

Of  all  the  powers  of  our  mind,  the  exter- 
nal fenfes  are  thought  to  be  the  belt  underftood, 
and  their  objeds  are  the  moft  familiar.  Hence 
we  meafare  other  powers  by  them,  and  trans- 
fer to  other  powers  the  language  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  them.  The  objefts  of  fenfe 
muft  be  prefent  to  the  fenfe,  or  within  its  fphere, 
in  order  to  their  being  perceived.  Hence,  by 
analogy,  we  are  led  to  fay  of  every  thing  when 
we  think  of  it,  that  it  is  prefent   to  the  mind, 

or 
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C  H  A  P.  or  in  the  mind.  But  this  prefencc  is  metapho- 
^^I^-  rical,  or  analogical  only;  and  Arnauld  calls 
^-^^^^''^  it  objedlive  prefcnce,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  that 
local  prefence  which  is  required  in  objefts  that 
are  perceived  by  fenfe.  But  both  being  called" 
by  the  fame  name,  they  are  confounded  to- 
gether, and  thofe  things  that  belong  only  to 
real  or  local  prefence,  are  attributed  to  the  me- 
taphorical. 

We  are  likcwife  accuftomed  to  fee  objects  by 
their  images  in  a  mirror,  or  in  water;  and  hence 
are  led,  by  analogy,  to  think  that  objeds  may 
be  prefented  to  the  memory  or  imagination,  in 
fome  fmiilar  manner,  by  images,  which  Philo- 
fophers  have  called  ideas. 

By  fuch  prejudices  and  analogies,  Arnaui,d 
conceives,  men  have  been  led  to  believe,  that 
the  obje£ls  of  memory  and  imagination  mufl 
be  prefented  to  the  mind  by  images  or  ideas; 
and  the  Philofophcrs  have  been  more  cJirried 
away  by  thefe  prejudices  than  even  the  vulgar, 
becaufe  the  ufe  made  of  this  theory  was  to  ex- 
plain and  account  for  the  various  operations  of 
the  mind,  a  matter  in  which  the  vulgar  take  no 
concern. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  Des  Cartes  had 
got  the  better  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  that  he 
nfes  the  word  idea  as  fignifying  the  fame  thing 
with  perception,  and  is  therefore  furprifed  that 
a  difciple  of  Des  Cartes,  and  one  who  was 
fo  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  Malebranche 
was,  (hould  be  carried  away  by  them.  It  is 
ftrange,  indeed,  that  the  two  mofl  eminent  dif- 
ciplts  of  Dps  Cartas,  and  his  cotemporaries, 
ihould  differ  fo  eifentially  with  regard  to  his 
do^lrine  concerning  ideas. 

I  Ihallnot attempt  togivethe  reader  an  account 

of 
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of  the  continuation  of  this  controverfy  between  C  HAP. 
thofe    two    acute   Philofophers,   in  the  fubfe-     ^^^I- 
quent   defences  and   replies ;    becaufe  I  have  ''-'^v^^ 
not  accefs  to  fee  them.     After  much  reafoning, 
and  fome  animofity,  each  continued  in  his  own 
opinion,    and  left    his   antagonift    where    he 
found  him.     Malebranche's  opinion  of  our 
feeing  all  things  in  God,  fobn   died  away  of 
itfelf;  and  Arnauld's  notion  of  ideas  feems 
to  have  been  lefs  regarded  than  it  deferved,  by 
the  Philofophers  that  came  after  him;  perhaps 
for  this    reafon,  among  others,  that  it  feemed 
to  be  in  fome  fort  given  up  by  himfelf,  in  his 
attempting  to  reconcile  it  to  the  common  doc- 
trine concerning  ideas. 

From  the  account  I  have  given,  one  would 
be  apt  to  conclude  that  Arnauld  totally  de- 
nied the  exiftence  of  ideas,  in  the  philofophi- 
cal  fenfe  of  that  word,  and  that  he  adopted 
the  notion  of  the  vulgar,  who  acknowledge  no 
objed:  of  perception  but  the  external  objeft. 
But  he  feems  very  unwilling  to  deviate  fo  far 
from  the  common  track,  and  what  he  had  gi- 
ven up  with  one  hand  he  takes  back  with  the 
other. 

For,  Jlrji,  Having  defined  ideas  to  be  the 
fame  thing  with  perceptions,  he  adds  this  qua- 
lification to  his  definition  :  "  I  do  not  here 
"  confider  whether  there  are  other  things  that 
"  may  be  called  ideas ;  but  it  is  certain  there 
*'  are  ideas  taken  in  this  fenfe."  I  believe, 
indeed,  there  is  no  Philofopher  who  does  not, 
on  fome  occafions,  ufe  the  word  idea  in  this 
popular  fenfe. 

Secondly,  He  fupports  this  popular  fenfe  of 
the  word  by  the  authority  of  Des  Cartes, 
who,  in  his  demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of 

God 
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C  n  A  p.  God  from  the  idea  of  him  in  our  minds,  de- 
^'''-  fines  an  idea  thus  :  "  By  the  word  idea,  I 
"  underftand  that  form  of  any  thought,  by 
"  the  immediate  perception  of  which  I  am 
"  confcious  of  that  thought ;  fo  that  I  can 
"  exprefs  nothing  by  words,  with  under- 
"  Handing,  without  being  certain  that  there 
"  is  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  that  which  is  ex- 
'•'  prefled  by  the  words.'*  This  definition 
feems  indeed  to  be  of  the  fame  import  with 
that  which  is  given  by  Arnauld.  But  Des 
Cartes  adds  a  quahfication  to  it,  which  Ar- 
nauld, in  quoting  it,  omits  ;  and  which 
fhews,  that  Des  Cartes  meant  to  Hmit  his 
definition  to  the  idea  then  treated  of,  that  iSy 
to  the  idea  cf  the  Deity  ;  and  that  there  are 
other  ideas  to  which  this  definition  does  not 
apply.  For  he  adds  :  "  And  thus  I  give  the 
*'  name  of  idea,  not  folely  to  the  images 
"  painted  in  the  phantafy.  Nay,  in  ,this 
"  place,  I  do  not  at  all  give  the  name  of  ideas 
to  thofe  images,  in  fo  far  as  they  are 
painted  in  the  corporeal  phantafy  that  is  in 
fome  part  of  the  brain,  but  only  in  fo  far 
"  as  they  inform  the  mind,  turning  its  at- 
"  tention  to  that  part  of  the  brain." 

Thirdly,  Arnauld  has  employed  the  whole 
of  iiis  fixth  chapter,  to  fhew  that  thefe  ways 
of  fpeakinp;,  common  among  Philofophers,  to 
wit,  that  we  perceive  not  things  immediately  ; 
that  it  is  their  idea's  that  are  the  immediate  ob- 
jtfls  cf  oitr  thoughts  :  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of 
every  thing  that  we  perceive  its  properties,  are 
not  to  be  rejefted,  but  are  true  when  rightly 
undcrflood.  He  labours  to  reconcile  thefe 
cxpreHions  to  his  ov.n  definition  of  ideas,  by 
obfcrving,    that  every   perception    and  every 

thought 
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thouo-ht  is  neceflarily  confcious  of  itielf,  and^HAP. 
reflefts  upon  itfelf  ;  and  that,  by  this  confci-     ^    ' 
oufnefs  and  refieftion,  it  is  its  own  imaiediate 
objed.      Whence   he  infers,    that   the   idea, 
that  is,  the  perception,  is  the  immediate  ob- 
jeft  of  perception. 

This  looks  like  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile 
two  incondilent  doftrines  by  one  who  wifhes 
to  hold  both.  It  is  true,  that  confcioufnefs 
always  goes  along  with  perception  ;  but  they 
are  different  operations  of  the  mind,  and  they 
have  their  different  obje6ls.  Confcioufnefs  is 
not  perception,  nor  is  the  objeQ:  of  confciouf- 
nefs the  objeft  of  perception.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  every  operation  of  mind  that  has  an 
object.  Thus,  injury  is  the  objed  of  refent- 
ment.  When  I  refent^  an  injury,  I  am  con- 
fcious of  my  refentment  ;  that  is,  my  refent- 
ment  is  the  immediate  and  the  only  objecl  of 
my  confcioufnefs  ;  but  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  my  refentment  is  the  im- 
mediate objed:  of  my  refentment. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  Arnaltld,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  dodtrine,  that  ideas,  taken  for 
reprefentative  images  of  external  objects,  are 
a  mere  fidion  of  the  Philofophers,  had  rejefl- 
ed  boldly  the  doftrine  of  Des  Cartes,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  Philofophers,  concernino-  thofe 
fiftitious  beings,  and  all  the  ways  of  fpeaking; 
that  imply  their  exiflence,  I  fliould  have 
thought  him  more  confiftent  with  himfelf,  and 
his  dodrine  concerning  ideas  more  rational 
and  more  intelligible  than  that  of  any  other 
author  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  treated  of 
the  fubje*^. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

ReJicFtions  on  the  common  theory  of  Ideas. 

AFTER  fo  long  a  detail  of  the  fentiments 
of  Philofophers,  ancient  and  modernj 
concerning  ideas,  it  may  feem  prefumptuous 
to  call  in  qiieftion  their  exiftence.  But  no 
philofophical  opinion,  however  ancient,  how- 
ever generally  received,  ought  to  refl:  upon 
authority.  There  is  no  prefumption  in  re- 
quiring evidence  for  it,  or  in  regulating  our 
belief  by  the  evidence  we  can  find. 

To  prevent  miflakes,  the  reader  mud  again 
be  reminded,  that  if  by  ideas  are  meant  only 
the  ads  xDr  operations  of  our  minds  in  perceiv- 
ing, remembering,  or  imagining  objeds,  I 
am  far  from  calling  in  queftion  the  exiftence 
of  thofe  ads  ;  we  are  confcious  of  them  every 
day,  and  every  hour  of  life  ;  and  I  believe  no 
man  of  a  found  mind  ever  doubted  of  the  real 
exiftence  of  the  operations  of  mind,  of  which 
he  is  confcious.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that, 
by  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us,  we 
can  conceive  things  that  are  abfent,  as  well 
as  perceive  thofe  that  are  within  the  reach  of 
our  fenfes  ;  and  that  fuch  conceptions  may  be 
more  or  lefs  diftind,  and  more  or  lefs  lively 
and  ftrong.  We  have  reafon  to  afcribe  to  the 
all-knowing  and  all-perfed  Being  diftind  con- 
ceptions of  all  things  exiftent  and  poffible,  and 
of  all  their  relations  ;  and  if  thefe  conceptions 
are  called  his  eternal  ideas,  there  ought  to  be 
no  diipule  among  Philofophers  about  a  word. 
The  ideas,  of  whofe  exiftence  I  require  the 

proof. 
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proof,    are  not  the   operations  of  any  mInd,C  H  A  P- 
but  fuppofed  objeds  of  thofe  operations.    They     ^^^• 
are  not  perception,  remembrance,  or  concep- 
tion, but  things  that  are  faid  to  be  perceived, 
or  remembered,  or  imagined. 

Nor  do  I  difpute  the  exiftence  of  what  the 
vulgar  call  the  objeds  of  perception.  Thefe, 
by  all  who  acknowledge  their  exiftence,  are 
called  real  things,  not  ideas.  But  Philofo- 
phers  maintain,  that,  befides  thefe,  there  are 
immediate  obje£ls  of  perception  in  the  mind 
itfelf :  That,  for  inftance,  we  do  not  fee  the 
fun  immediately,  but  an  idea  ;  or,  as  Mr. 
Hume  calls  it,  an  impreffion,  in  our  own 
minds.  This  idea  is  faid  to  be  the  image,  the 
refemblance,  the  reprefentative  of  the  fun,  if 
there  be  a  fun.  It  is  from  the  exiftence  of  the 
idea  that  we  muft  infer  the  exiftence  of  the 
fun.  But  the  idea,  being  immediately  per- 
ceived, there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Philofo- 
phers  think,  of  its  exiftence. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  remember,  or  when 
I  imagine  any  thing,  all  men  acknowledge  that 
there  muft  be  fomething  that  is  remembered, 
or  that  is  imagined  ;  that  is,  fome  objed  of 
thofe  operations.  The  obje(Sl  remembered 
muft  be  fomething  that  dijl  exift  in  time  paft. 
The  obje£t  imagined  may  be  fomething  that 
never  exifted.  But,  fay  the  Philofophers, 
befides  thefe  objefts  which  all  men  acknow- 
ledge^ there  is  a  more  immediate  objed:  which 
really  exifts  in  the  mind  at  the  fame  time  we 
remember  or  imagine.  This  objed  is  an  idea 
or  image  of  the  thing  remembered  or  imagi- 
ned. 

The  Jirji  refledion  I  would  make  on  this 
philofophical  opinion  is,    That  it  is   diredly 

contrary 
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CHAP,  contrary  to  the  iiniverfal.  fenfe  of  men  who 
^'^-  have  not  been  inftrudled  in  philofophy.  When 
we  fee  the  fan  or  moon,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  very  objects  which  we  immediately 
fee,  are  very  far  diftant  from  us,  and  from 
one  another.  We  have  not  the  lead  doubt 
that  this  is  the  fun  and  moon  which  God  cre- 
ated fome  tlioufands  of  years  ago,  and  which 
have  continued  to  perft)rm  their  revolutions  in 
the  heavens  ever  fmce.  But  how  are  we  afto- 
niflied  when  the  Philofopher  iniorms  us,  that 
we  are  miflaken  in  all  this ;  that  the  fun  and 
moon  which  we  fee,  are  not,  as  we  imagine, 
many  miles  diflant  from  us,  and  from  each 
other,  but  they  are  in  our  own  mind  ;  that 
they  had  no  exiftence  before  we  faw  them, 
and  will  have  none  when  we  ceafe  to  perceive 
and  to  think  of  them  ;  becaufe  the  objects  we 
perceive  are  only  ideas  in  our  own  minds, 
which  can  have  no  exiftence  a  moment  longer 
than  we  think  of  them. 

If  a  plain  man,  uninftrucled  in  philofophy, 
has  faith  to  receive  thefe  myfteries,  how  great 
muft  be  his  aftoniihment.  He  is  brought  into 
a  new  world  where  every  thing  he  fees^  taftes, 
or  touches,  is  an  idea  ;  a  fleeting  kind  of  being 
which  he  can  conjure  into  exiftence,  or  can 
annihilate  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

After  his  mind  is  fomewhat  compofed,  it 
v/ill  be  natural  for  him  to  aflc  his  philofophical 
inftrudor.  Pray,  Sir,  are  there  then  no  fub- 
ftantial  and  permanent  beings  called  the  fun 
r^nd  moon,  which  continue  to  exift  whether 
we  think  of  them  or  not  ? 

Here  the  Philofophcrs  differ.  Mr.  Lockf, 
and  thofe  that  were  before  him,  will  anfwer 
to  this  queftion,  That  it  is  very  true,  there  are 

fubftantial 
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fubft^ntial   and  permanent   beings   called  theCHAP. 
fun  ajid  moon  ;  but  they  never  appear  to  us  in     ^^   • 
their  own  perlbn,  but  by  their  reprei'entatives, 
the  ideas  in  our  own  minds,  and  we  know  no- 
thing of  them  but  what  we  can  gather  from 
thofe  ideas. 

Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume  would 
give  a  different  anfwer  to  the  queftion  propo- 
fed  :  They  would  affure  the  querifl,  that  it  is 
a  vulgar  error,  a  mere  prejudice  of  the  igno- 
rant and  unlearned,  to  think  that  there  are 
any  permanent  and  fubftantial  beings  called 
the  fun  and  moon ;  that  the  heavenly  bodies, 
our  own  bodies,  and  ail  bodies  whatfoever, 
are  nothing  but  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  and  that 
there  can  be  nothing  like  the  ideas  of  one 
mind,  but  the  ideas  of  another  mind.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature  but  minds  and  ideas,  fays 
the  Bifhop,  nay,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  there  is  no- 
thing in  nature  but  ideas  only;  for  what  w^c 
call  a  mind  is  nothing  but  a  train  of  ideas  con- 
nected by  certain  relations  between  themfelveSo 
In  this  reprefentation  of  the  theory  of  ideas, 
there  is  nothing  exaggerated  or  mifreprefented, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  ;  and  furely  no- 
thing farther  is  neceffary  to  fhew,  that,  to  the 
uninflruQed  \\\  philofophy,  it  muff  appear  ex- 
travagant and  vifionary,  and  mofl  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  common  underflanding. 

There  is  the  lefs  need  of  any  farther  proof 
of  this,  that  it  is  very  amply  acknowledged  bv 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  Effay  on  the  academical  or 
fceptical  Philofophy.  "  It  feems  evident,  fays 
"  he,'  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  in- 
"  ftin£t,  or  prepoffefTion,  to  repofe  faith  in 
"  their  fenfes  ;  and  that  without  any  reafon- 
"  ing,  or  even  almofl  before  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
"  we   always  fuppofe   an   external   univerfe, 

"  which 
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CHAP. "  which  depends   not  on  our  perception,  but 

,__ .'*;_j"  would   exift   though  we  and  every  fenfible 

•  '  *'  creature  were  abfcnt  or  annihilated.  Even 
"  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like 
"  opinion,  and  preferve  this  belief  of  external 
*'  objefts  in  all  their  thoughts,  defigns,  and 
"  aaions." 

"  It  feems  alfo  evident,  that  when  men  fol- 
"  low  this  blind  and  powerful  inftincl  of  na- 
*'  ture,  they  always  fuppoie  the  very  images 
f  prefented  by  the  fenfes  to  be  the  external 
*'  obje<Sls,  and  never  entertain  any  fufpicion, 
"  that  the  one  are  nothing  but  reprefentations 
*'  of  the  other.  This  very  table  which  we  fee 
"  white,  and  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exift 
"  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be 
"  fomcthing  external  to  the  mind  which  per- 
"  ceives  it ;  our  prefence  beftows  not  being 
*'  upon  it ;  our  abfence  annihilates  it  not :  It 
*'  preferves  its  exigence  uniform  ajid  entire, 
"  independent  of  the  fituation  of  intelligent 
**  beings  who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

*•  But  this  univerfal  and  primary  notion  of 
*'  all  men  is  foon  deflroyed  by  the  ilighteft 
"  philpfophy,  which  teaches  us,  that  nothing 
"  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind,  but  an 
*'  image  or  perception  ;  and  that  the  fenfes 
"  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  thefe 
"  images  are  received, .  witliout  being  ever 
"  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourfe 
"  between  the  mind  and  the  objedl." 

tt  is  therefore  acknowledged  hy  this  Philo- 
fopher,  to  be  a  natural  inftincl  or  prepofleilion, 
an  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men, 
fi  primary  inftinft  of  nature,  that  the  objecls 
V.  hich  we  immediately  perceive  by  our  fenfes, 

are 
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are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external  ob-C  HAP. 
jefts,  and  that  their  exiftence  is  independent  of    XIV. 
us,  and  our  perception. 

In  this  acknowledgment,  Mr.  Hume  indeed 
feems  to  me  more  generous,  ^nd  even  more 
ingenuous  than  Bifhop  Berkeley,  who  would 
perfuade  us,  that  his  opinion  does  not  oppof(? 
the  vulgar  opinion,  but  only  that  of  the  Phi- 
lofophers  ;  and  that  the  external  exiftence  of 
a  material  world  is  a  philofophical  hypothefis 
and  not' the  natural  dictate  of  our  perceptive 
powers.  The  Bifhop  fhows  a  timidity  of  en- 
gaging fuch  an  adverfary,  as  a  primary  and 
univerfal  opinion  of  all  men.  He  is  rather 
fond  to  court  its  patronage.  But  the  Philofo- 
pher  intrepidly  gives  a  defiance  to  this  anta- 
gonift,  and  feems  to  glory  in  a  conflict  that 
v/as  worthy  of  his  arm.  Optat  apriim  aut  fuU 
n)um  defcendere  monte  leonem.  After  all,  I  fuf- 
pc£l  that  a  Philofopher,  who  wages  war  with 
this  adverfary,  will  find  himfelf  in  the  fame 
condition  as  a  Mathematician  who  fhould  un- 
dertake to  demonftrate,  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 

Afecond  reflexion  upon  this  fubjeft  is.  That 
the  authors  who  have  treated  of  ideas,  have 
generally  taken  their  exiftence  for  granted,  as 
a  thing  that  could  not  be  called  in  queftion ; 
and  fuch  arguments  as  they  have  mentioned 
incidentally,  in  order  to  prove  it,  feem  too 
weak  to  fupport  the  conclufion. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  the  introdudion  to  his  Effay, 
tells  us,  that  he  ufes  the  word  idea  to  fignify 
whatever  is  the  immediate  objed  of  thought ; 
and  then  adds,  "  I  prefume  it  will  be  eafily 
'^  granted  me  that  there  are  fuch  ideas  in 
<"  mens  minds  j  every  one  is  confcious  of  them 

"in 
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CHAP."  in  himfclf,    and    mens   words  and  aftlonl 
aIV.    «  ^jji  fatisfy  him   that  they   are   in  others." 
I  am  indeed  confcioiis  of  perceiving,  remem- 
bering, imagining ;    but  that  the    objecls   of 
thefe  operations  are  images  in  my  mind,  I  am 
not  confcious.     I   am  fatisfied  by  mens  words 
and  adlions,  that  they  otten  perceive  the  fame 
objects  which  I  perceive,  which  could  not  be, 
if  thofe  objefts  were  ideas  in  their  own  minds. 
Mr.  NoBRis   is  the  only  author  I  have  met 
with,  who  profefledly  puts  the  queflion,  Whe- 
ther material  things   can   be  perceived  by  us 
immediately  ?    He   has  offered  four  arguments 
to  (how  that  they  cannot.     Firji^  "  Material 
objefts  are   without   the   mind,  and  therefore 
there   can  be  no  union  between  the  object  and 
the  percipieiit.*'     Anpivcr,  This   argument   is 
lame,  until  it  is,  fhown  to  be  necelfary  that   in 
perception  there  fliould  be  a  union  between 
the  objetl  and  the  percipient.     Second,  "  Ma- 
*'  terial    objcfts    are    diiproportioned   to    the 
"  mind,  and  removed  from  it  by  the   whole 
*'  diameter  of  Being.'*     This  argument  I  can- 
not  anfwcr,    becaufe  I  do  not  underfland  it. 
Third,    "  Becaufe,    if  material    objecls   were 
"  immediate  obje6ls  of  perception,  there  could 
"  be   no   phyfical   fciencc ;    things    necelfary 
*'  and   immutable  being   the  only    object   of 
"  fciencc.'*     Anfti-cr,  Although  things  necef- 
fary  and  immutable  be  not  the  immediate  ob- 
jefts  pf  perception,    they  may  be  immediate 
objefts  of  other  powers  of  the  mind.     Fourth, 
If  material  things  were  perceived  by  them- 
felves,    they   would   be   a   true  light  to  our 
minds,  as  being  the  intelligible  form  ot  our 
underftandings,  and  confequently  perfective 
of  them,    and   indeed   fuperior  to  them.'* 

ff 
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If  I  comprehend  any  thing  of  this  myfterious  CHAP, 
aj-gument,    it  follows   from  it,  that  the  Deity     ^^^• 
jierceives   nothing  at  all,  becaufe  nothing  can       ^^"^^ 
Be  fuperior  to  his  underftanding,  or  perfedive 
of  it. 

There  is  an  argument  which  is  hinted  at  by 
Malebranche,  and  by  feveral  other  authors, 
which  dcferves  to  be  more  ferioully  confider- 
ed.  As  I  find  it  mod  clearly  exprelTed,  and 
moft  fully  urged  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  I 
fhall  give  it  in  his  words,  in  his  fecoiid  reply 
to  LtiBNiTz,  fed.  4.  "  The  foul,  without 
"  being  prefent  to  the  images  of  the  things 
"  perceived,  could  not  poflibly  perceive  them. 
*'  A  living  fubftance  can  only  there  perceive, 
*'  where  it  is  prefent,  either  to  the  things 
*'  themfclves,  (as  the  omnipreient  God  is  to 
"  the  whole  univerfe;,  or  to  the  images  of 
"  things,  as  the  foul  is  in  its  proper  fenfo- 
"  riumr 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  exprelTes  the  fame  fen- 
timent,  but  with  his  ufual  referve,  in  a  query 
only. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his 
Elfay  concerning  the  motions  of  our  eyes, 
adopts  this  opinion  with  more  confidence. 
His  words  are  :  "  How  body  ads  upon  mind, 
"  or  mind  upon  body,  I  know  not  j  but  this 
"  I  am  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  ad, 
"  or  be  aded  upon,  where  it  is  not ;  and 
"  therefore  our  mind  can  never  perceive  any 
"  thing  but  its  own  proper  modifications,  and 
"  the  various  ftates  of  the  fenforium,  to  VvTiich' 
"  it  is  prefent  :  So  that  it  is  not  the  external 
"  fun  and  m.oon  which  are  in  the  heavens, 
"  which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their 
"  image  or  reprefentation  imprelfed  upon  the 

Vol.  I.  R  "  fenforium. 
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C  H  A  P. "  fenforium.     How  the  foul  of  a  feeing  man 

XIV.     u  j-^.^g   thefe  images,  or  how  it  receives  thofe 

^-""^''^^  "  ideas,  from  fuch  agitations  in  the  fenforium, 

"  I  know  not  ;  but   I  am   fure   it  can   never 

"  perceive  the  external  bodies  themfelves,  to 

"  which  it  is  not  prefent." 

Thefe,  indeed,  are  great  authorities  ;  but, 
in  matters  of  philofophy,  we  muft  not  be 
guided  by  authority,  but  by  reafon.  Dr. 
Clarkf.,  in  the  place  cited,  mentions  flight- 
ly,  as  the  reafon  of  his  opinion,  that  "  no- 
"  thing  can  any  more  aft,  or  be  afted  upon, 
"  when  it  is  not  prefent,  than  it  can  be  where 
p  "  it  is  not.*'     And  again,  in  his  third  reply 

to  Leibnitz,  feft.  ii.  "  We  are  fure  the 
"  foul  cannot  perceive  what  it  is  not  prefent 
•  "  to,  becaufe  nothing  can  aft,  or  be  afted 
"  upon,  where  it  is  not."  The  fame  reafon 
we  fee  is  urged  by  Dr.  Porterfield. 

That  nothing  can  aft  immediately  where  it 
is  not,  I  think  mud  be  admitted  ;  for  I  agree 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  power  without 
fubftance  is  inconceivable.  It  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  this,  that  nothing  can  be  afted  up- 
on immediately  where  the  agent  is  not  pre- 
fent :  I.,et  this  therefore  be  granted.  To  make 
tlie  reafoning  conclufive,  it  is  farther  neceffary, 
that,  when  we  perceive  objefts,  either  they 
aft  upon  us,  or  we  aft  upon  them.  This  does 
not  appear  felf-evident,  nor  have  I  ever  met 
with  any  proof  of  it.  I  Ihall  briefly  offer  the 
reafons  why  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  admit- 
ted. 

When  we  fay  that  one  being  afts  upon 
another,  we  mean  that  fome  power  or  force  is 
exerted  by  the  agent,  which  produces,  or  has 
u  tendency  to  produce,  a  change  in  the  thing 

afted 
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afted  upon.     If  this    be  the    meaning  of  the  CHAP, 
phrafe,  as  I  conceive   it   is,  there  appears  no     ^^^• 
reafon  for  afferting,  that,  in  perception,  either  ^'"~''~^ 
the  obje(St   afts  upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind 
upon  the  objeft. 

An  objed,  in  being  perceived,  does  not 
a6:  at  all.  I  perceive  the  walls  of  the  room 
where  I  fit  ;  but  they  are  perfectly  inactive, 
and  therefore  a£t  not  upon  the  mind.  To  be 
perceived,  is  what  Logicians  call  ap-esiternal 
denomination,  which  implies  neitljer  adion 
nor  quality  in  the  object  perceivfed.  Nor 
could  men  ever  have  gone  into  this  notion, 
that  perception  is  owing  to  fome  adion  of  the 
objedt  upon  the  mind,  were  it  not,  that  we 
are  fo  prone  to  form  our  notions  of  the  mind  , 
from  fome  fimilitude  we  conceive   between  it  • 

and  body.  Thought  in  the  mind  is  conceived 
to  have  fome  analogy  to  motion  in  a  body  : 
And  as  a  body  is  put  in  motion,  by  being  ac- 
ted upon  by  fome  other  body  j  fo  we  are  apt 
to  think  the  mind  is  made  to  perceive,  by 
fome  impulfe  it  receives  from  the  objed.  But 
reafonings,  drawn  from  fuch  analogies,  ought 
never  to  be  trufted.  They  are,  indeed,  the 
caufe  of  mod  of  Our  errors  with  regard  to  the 
mind.  And  we  might  as  well  conclude,  that 
minds  may  be  meafured  by  feet  and  inches, 
or  weighed  by  ounces  and  drachms,  becaufe 
bodies  have  thofe  properties. 

I  fee  as  little  reafon,  in  the  fecond  place,  to 
believe,  that  in  perception  the  mind  acts  upon 
the  object.  To  perceive  an  objed  is  one  thing  ; 
to  afl:  upon  it  is  another  :  Nor  is  the  laft  at 
all  included  in  the  firft.  To  fay,  that  J  ad 
upon  the  wall,  by  looking  at  it,  is  an  abufe  of 
language,  and  has  no  meaning.  Logicians 
R  2  diftinguifh 
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CHAP,  diftinguifli  two  kinds  of  operations  of  mind  j 
J^IYl,  the  firft  kind  produces  no  effect  without  the 
mind  ;  the  laft  does.  The  firfl  they  call  im- 
mane?it  ads,  the  fecond  tranjitive.  All  intel- 
ledual  operations  belong  to  the  firfl:  clafs ; 
they  produce  no  effccl  upon  any  external  ob- 
jeft.  But  without  having  recourfe  to  logical 
difl;inclions,  every  man  of  common  fenfe 
knows,  that  to  think  of  an  object,  and  to  act 
upon  it,  are  very  different  things. 

As  we  have  therefore  no  evidence,  that,  in 
perception,  the  mind  afts  upon  the  object,  or 
the  obje£t  upon  the  mind,  but  fl:rong  reafons 
to  the  contrary  ;  Dr.  Clarke's  argument 
againfl:  our  perceiving  external  objects  imme- 
*  diately  falls  to  the  ground. 
•  This  notion,  that,  in  perception,  the  object 

mufl:  be  contiguous  to  the  percipient,  feems, 
with  many  other  prejudices,  to  be  borrowed 
from  analogy.  In  all  the  external  fenfes,  there 
mufl,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  be  fome 
impreffion  made  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe  by 
the  obje£t,  or  by  fomething  coming  from  the 
object.  An  impreffion  fuppofes  contiguity. 
Hence  we  arc  led  by  analogy  to  conceive 
fomething  fimilar  in  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  Many  Philofophers  refolve  almofl 
every  operation  of  mind  into  impreffions 
and  feelings,  words  manifeftly  borrowed 
from  the  fenfe  of  touch.  And  it  is  very 
natural  to  conceive  contiguity  neceffary 
between  that  which  makes  the  impreffion,  and 
that  which  receives  it ;  between  that  which 
feels,  and  that  which  is  felt.  And  though  no 
Philofopber  will  now  pretend  to  juftify  fucli 
analogical  reafoning  as  this ;  yet  it  has  a  pow- 
erful 
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erful  influence  upon  the  judgment,  while  we^  ^  -'^  P* 
contemplate  the  operations  of  our  minds,  on-  ,,^^i^ 
ly  as  they  appear  through  the  deceitful  medi- 
um of  fuch  analogical  notions  and  exprefli- 
ons. 

When  we  lay  afide  thofe  analogies,  and  re- 
fleft  attentively  upon  our  perception  of  the 
objects  of  fenfe,  we  mud  acknowledge,  that, 
though  we  are  confcious  of  perceiving  cbjefts, 
we  are  altogether  ignorant  how  it  is  brought 
about ;  and  know  as  little  how  we  perceive 
objefts  as  how  we  were  made.  And  if  we 
fhould  admit  an  image  in  the  mind,  or  conti- 
guous to  it,  we  know  as  little  how  perception 
may  be  produced  by  this  image  as  by  the  mod 
diftant  objeft.  Why  therefore  ihould  we  be 
led,  by  a  theory  which  is  neither  grounded  on 
evidence,  nor,  if  admitted,  can  explain  any 
one  phsenomenon  of  perception,  to  reject  the 
natural  and  immediate  dictates  of  thofe  per- 
ceptive powers,  to  which,  in  the  conduft  of 
life,  we  find  a  neceffity  of  yielding  implicit 
fubmiffion  ? 

There  remains  only  one  other  argument 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  urged  againffc 
our  perceiving  external  objects  immediately. 
It  is  propofed  by  Mr.  Hume,  who,  in  the 
Eflfay  already  quoted,  after  acknowledging 
that  it  is  an  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men,  that  we  perceive  external  objedts  im- 
mediately, fubjoins  what  follows. 

"  But  this  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of 
"  all  men  is  foon  deftroyed  by  the  flighteft 
*'  philofophy,  which  teaches  us,  that  nothing 
*'  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind  but  an 
"  image  or  perception  j  and  that  the  fenfes 

"  are 
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CHAP."  arc  only  the  inlets  through  which  thefe  ima- 
XIV.  it  ^gg  ^j.g  received,  without  being  ever  able  to 
"  produce  any  immediate  intercourfe  between 
"  the  mind  and  the  objecl:.  The  table,  which 
*'  we  fee,  feems  to  diminifh  as  we  remove 
"  farther  from  it  :  Bat  the  real  table,  which 
"  exifts  independent  of  us,  fufFers  no  altera- 
"  tion.  It  was  therefore  nothing  but  its 
"  image  which  was  prefent  to  the  mind. 
"  Thefe  are  the  obvious  didates  of  reafon  ; 
"  and  no  man  who  reflects,  ever  doubted 
"  that  the  exiftences  which  we  confider, 
"  when  we  fay  this  hou/e;  and  that  tree,  are 
"  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
"  fleeting  copies  and  reprefentations  of  other 
*'  exiftences,  which  remain  uniform  and  in- 
*'  dependent.  So  far  then,  we  are  neceflita- 
"  ted,  by  reafoning,  to  depart  from  the  pri- 
"  mary  inftinds  of  nature,  and  to  embrace  a 
"  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
*'  our  fenfes." 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between 
two  contradictory  opinions,  wherein  all  mankind 
are  engaged.  On  the  one  fide  fl:and  all  the 
vulgar,  who  are  unpraClifed  in  philofophical 
refearches,  and  guided  by  the  uncorrupted 
primary  infl:in£ls  of  nature.  On  the  other  fide, 
fland  all  the  Philofopliers  ancient  and  modern  ; 
every  man  without  exception  who  rcflefts.  In 
this  divifion,  to  my  great  humiliation,  I  find 
myfelf  clafled  with  the  vulgar. 

The  paflage  now  o,uoted  is  all  I  have  found 
in  Mr.  Hume's  writings  upon  this  point ;  and 
indeed  there  is  more  reafoning  in  it  than  I 
have  found  in  any  other  author;  1  fliall  there- 
fore examine  it  minutely. 

//>/?,  He  tell  us.  That  "  this  univerfal  and 
*'  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  foon  defl:royed 

"by 
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"  by  the  flightefl    philofophy,  which   teachesC  H  A  I 
'*  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the    •^^^• 
"  mind  but  an  image  or  perception."  v-.-v-^ 

The  phrafe  of  being  prefent  to  the  mind  has 
fome  obfcurity ;  but  I  conceive  he  means  be- 
ing an  immediate  objeft  of  thought ;  an  im- 
mediate objedt,  for  inflance,  of  perception,  of 
memory,  or  of  imagination.  If  this  be  the 
meaning,  (and  it  is  the  only  pertinent  one  I 
can  think  of),  there  is  no  more  in  this  pafTage 
but  an  aifertion  of  the  proportion  to  be  pror 
ved,  and  an  aifertion  that  philofophy  teaches 
it.  If  this  be  fo,  I  beg  leave  to  diflent  from 
philofophy  till  ihe  gives  me  reafon  for  what 
fhe  teaches.  For  though  common  fenfe  and 
my  external  fenfes  demand  my  affent  to  their 
dictates  upon  their  own  authority,  yet  philofo- 
phy is  not  entitled  to  this  privilege.  But  that 
I  may  not  diffenf  from  fo  grave  a  perfonage 
without  giving  a  reafon,  I  give  this  as  the  rea- 
fon of  my  diflent,  I  fee  the  fun  when  he 
fhines  j  I  remember  the  battle  of  Culloden  ; 
and  neither  of  thefe  objects  is  an  image  or 
perception. 

He  tells  us  in  the  next  place,  "  That  the 
"  fenfes  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  thefe 
*'  images  are  received." 

I  know  that  Aristotle  and  the  fchoolmen 
taught,  that  images  or  fpecies  flow  from  ob- 
jeds,  and  are  let  in  by  the  fenfes,  and  ftrike 
upon  the  mind  ;  but  this  has  been  fo  etfeclu- 
ally  refuted  by  Des  Cartes,  by  Male- 
BRANCHE,  and  many  others,  that  nobody 
now  pretends  to  defend  it.  Reafonable  men 
confider  it  as  one  of  the  mod  unintelligible  and 
unmeaning  parts  of  the  ancient  fyftem.  To 
what  caufe  is  it  owing  that  modern  Philofo- 

phers, 
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C  H  A  P.phers  are  fo  prone  to  fall  back  into  this  hypo- 
^^^  thefis,  as  if  they  really  believed  it  ?  For  of 
this  pronenefs  J  could  give  many  inftances  be- 
fides  this  of  Mr.  Hum;.  ;  and  I  take  the  caufe 
to  be,  that  images  in  the  mind,  and  images 
let  in  by  the  fenfes,  arc  fo  nearly  allied,  and 
fo  flriclly  connedled,  that  they  mud  (land  or 
fall  together.  The  old  fyftem  confidently 
maintained  both  :  But  the  new  fydem  has  re- 
jetled  the  do6lrine  of  images  let  in  by  the  fen- 
fes, holding,  neverthelefs,  that  there  are  ima- 
ges in  the  mind  ;  and,  having  made  this  un- 
natural divorce  of  two  doctrines  which  ought 
not  to  be  put  afunder,  that  which  they  have 
retained  often  leads  them  back  involuntarily  to 
that  which  they  have  rejefted. 

Mr.  Hume  furely  did  not  ferioufly  believe 
that  an  image  of  found  is  let  in  by  the  ear,  an 
image  of  fmell  by  the  nofe,  an  image  of  hard- 
nefs  and  foftnefs,  of  folidity  and  refidance,  by 
the  touch.  For,  befides  the  abfurdity  of  the 
thing,  which  has  often  been  ihown,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  all  modern  Philofophers  main- 
tain, that  the  images  which  are  the  immediate 
objects  of  perception  have  no  exidence  when 
they  are  not  perceived  ;  whereas,  if  they  were 
let  in  by  the  fenfes,  they  mud  be,  before  they 
are  perceived,  and  have  a  feparate  exidence. 

He  tells  us  farther,  that  philofophy  teaches, 
that  the  fenfes  are  unable  to  produce  any  im- 
mediate intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  the 
objeft.  Here,  I  dill  require  the  reafons  that 
philofophy  gives  for  this  ;  for,  to  my  appre- 
hennon,  I  immediately  perceive  external  ob- 
jeds,  and  this  I  conceive  is  the  immediate  in- 
tercourfe  here  meant. 

Hitherto  I  fee  nothing  that  can  be  called  an 
argument.     Perhaps  it  was  intended  only  tor 

illudration. 
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illuflration.     The  argument,   the   only  argu-CHAP. 
ment  follows  :  X^^- 

The  table  which  we  fee,  feems  to  diminifh 
as  we  remove  farther  from  it ;  but  the  real 
table  which  exifts  independent  of  us  fuffers  no. 
alteration  :  It  was  therefore  nothing  but  its 
image  which  was  prefented  to  the  mind. 
Thefe  are  the  obvious  dilates  of  reafon. 

To  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  this  argument, 
it  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  a  diftindion  which 
is  familiar  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the 
mathematical  fciences,  I  mean  the  diftinclion. 
between  real  and  apparent  magnitude.  The 
real  magnitude  of  a  line  is  meafured  by  lome 
known  meafure  of  length,  as  inches,  feet,  or 
miles  :  The  real  magnitude  of  a  furface  or 
folid,  by  known  meafures  of  furface  or  of 
capacity.  This  magnitude  is  an  object  of 
touch  only,  and  not  of  fight ;  nor  could  we 
even  have  had  any  conception  of  it,  without 
the  fenfe  of  touch  ;  and  Biihop  Berkeley,  on 
that  ?iccount,  calls  it  tangible  magnitude. 

Apparent  magnitude  is  meafured  by  the 
angle  which  an  objed:  fubtends  at  the  eye. 
Suppofing  two  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
eye  to  the  extremities  of  the  objed  making  an, 
angle,  of  which  the  objed  is  the  fubtenfe,  the 
apparent  magnitude  is  meafured  by  this  an^ 
gle.  This  apparent  magnitude  is  an  object 
of  fight,  and  not  of  touch.  Bifhop  Berke- 
ley calls  it  vifible  magnitude. 

If  it  is  afked,  what  is  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  fun*s  diameter  ?  the  anfwer  is, 
that  it  is  about  thirty-one  minutes  of  a  degree. 
But  if  it  is  aiked,  what  is  the  real  magnitude 
of  th«  fun's  diameter .?  the  anfwer  muft  be,  fo 
many  thoufaiid  miles,  or  fo  many  diameters  of 

the 
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C  H  A  P.  the  earth.     From  which  it  is  evident,  that  real 
•^^^-     magnitude,     and    apparent     magnitude,     are 

^'^^"^^'^  things  of  a  different  nature,  though  the  name 
of  magnitude  is  given  to  both.  The  firll 
has  three  dimenfions,  the  lad  only  two.  The 
firft  is  meafured  by  a  line,  the  lafl:  by  an 
angle. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that 
the  real  magnitude  of  a  body  mufl:  continue 
unchanged,  while  the  body  is  unchanged. 
This  we  grant.  But  it  is  likewife  evident, 
that  the  apparent  magnitude  mufl  continue  the 
fame  while  the  body  is  unchanged  ?  So  far 
otherwife,  that  every  man  who  knows  any 
thing  of  mathematics  can  eafily  demonflrate, 
that  the  fame  individual  objedt,  remaining  in 
the  fame  place,  and  unchanged,  muff:  neccffa- 
rily  vary  in  its  apparent  magnitude,  according 
as  the  point  from  which  it  is  feen  is  more  or 
lefs  diftant  ;  and  that  its  apparent  length  or 
breadth  will  be  nearly  in  a  reciprocal  propor- 
tion to  the  diffance  of  the  fpectator.  This  is 
as  certain  as  the  principles  of  geometry. 

We  muff  likewife  attend  to  this,  that 
though  the  real  magnitude  of  a  body  is  not 
originally  an  object  of  fight,  but  of  touch,  yet 
we  learn  by  experience  to  judge  of  the  real 
magnitude  in  many  cafes  by  fight.  We  learn 
by  experience  to  judge  of  the  diffance  of  a 
body  from  the  eve  within  certain  limits  ;  and 
from  its  diffance  and  apparent  magnitude  ta- 
ken together,  we  learn  to  judge  of  its  real 
magnitude. 

And  this  kind  of  judgment,  by  being  re- 
peated every  hour,  and  almoft  every  minute 
of  our  lives,  becomes,  when  we  are  grown 
up,    fo   ready  and  fo  habitual,    that   it  very 

much 
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much  refembles    the   original  perceptions    of  C  HAP. 
our  fenfes,    and  may  not  improperly  be  called^  " 

acquired  perception. 

V\  hether  we  call  it  ju  <  i  ^ 
perception  is  a  verbal  difference.  But  it  Is 
evident,  that,  by  means  of  it,  we  often  difco- 
ver  by  one  fenfe  things  which  are  properly  and 
naturally  the  objefts  of  another.  Thus  I  can 
fay  without  impropriety,  I  hear  a  drum,  I 
hear  a  great  bell,  or  1  hear  a  fmall  bell  5 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  figure  or  fize  of  the 
founding  body  is  not  originally  an  objedt  of 
hearing.  In  like  manner,  we  learn  by  expe- 
rience how  a  body  of  fuch  a  real  magnitude, 
and  at  fuch  a  diftance  appears  to  the  eye  : 
But  neither  its  real  magnitude,  nor  its  diftance 
from  the  eye,  are  properly  objeds  of  fight, 
any  more  than  the  form  of  a  drum,  or  the  fize 
of  a  bell,  are  properly  objects  of  hearing. 

If  thefe  things  be  confidered,  it  will  appear, 
that  Mr.  Hume*s  argument  hath  no  force  to 
fupport  his  conclufion,  nay,  that  it  leads  to  a 
contrary  conclufion.  The  argument  is  this, 
the  table  we  fee  feems  to  diminifh  as  we  re- 
move farther  from  it ;  that  is,  its  apparent 
magnitude  is  diminiflied ;  but  the  real  table 
fufFers  no  alteration,  to  wit,  in  its  real  mag- 
nitude ;  therefore  it  is  not  the  real  table  we 
fee  :  I  admit  both  the  premifes  in  this  fyllo- 
gifm,  but  I  deny  the  conclufion.  The  fyllo- 
gifm  has  what  the  Logicians  call  two  middle 
terms :  Apparent  magnitude  is  the  middle 
term  in  the  firft  premife  ;  real  magnitude  in 
the  fecond.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
rules  of  logic,  the  conclufion  is  not  juftly 
drawn  from  the  premifes  ;  but,  laying  afide 
the  rules  of  logic,    let  us  examine  it  by  the 


light  of  common  fenfe. 
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P.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  the 
real  table  we  fee  :  Mufl  not  this  real  table  feem 
to  diminifh  as  we  remove  farther  from  it  ?  It  is 
demonftrable  that  it  muft.  How  then  can 
this  apparent  diminution  be  an  argument  that 
it  is  not  the  real  table  ?  When  that  which  mufl 
happen  to  the  real  table,  as  we  remove  farther 
from  it,  does  actually  happen  to  the  table 
we  fee,  it  is  abfurd  to  conclude  from  this, 
that  it  is  not  the  real  table  we  fee.  It  is  evi- 
dent therefore,  that  this  ingenious  author  has 
impofed  upon  himfelf  by  confounding  real 
magnitude  with  apparent  magnitude,  and  that 
his  argument  is  a  mere  fophifm. 

I  obferved  that  Mr.  Hume's  argument  not 
only  has  no  flrength  to  fupport  his  conclufion, 
but  that  it  leads  to  the  contrary  conclufion ; 
to  wit,  that  it  is  the  real  table  we  fee  ;  for  this 
plain  reafon,  that  the  table  we  fee  has  precifcly 
that  apparent  magnitude  which  it  is  demon- 
ftrable the  real  table  mud  have  when  placed  at 
that  diftance. 

This  argument  is  made  much  ftronger  by 
confidering,  that  the  real  table  may  be  placed 
fucceflively  at  a  thoufand  different  diftances  ; 
and  in  every  diftance,  in  a  thoufand  different 
pofitions  ;  and  it  can  be  determined  demon- 
ftratively,  by  the  rules  of  geometry  and  per- 
fpeclive,  what  mud  be  its  apparent  magnitude, 
and  apparent  figure,  in  each  of  thofe  diftances 
and  pofitions.  Let  the  table  be  placed  fuc- 
ceflively in  as  many  of  thofe  different  diftan- 
ces, and  dificrenr.  pofitions,  as  you  will,  or 
in  them  all ;  open  your  eyes  and  you  fhall  fee 
a  table  precifcly  of  that  apparent  niagnitude, 
and  that  apparent  figure,  which  the  real  table 
muft  have  in  that  diltance,  and  in  that  pofition. 
Is  not  this  a  ftrong  argument  that  it  is  the  real 
table  you  fee  ? 

In 
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In  a  word,   the  appearance  of  a  vifible  ob-C  HAP. 
jed  is  infinitely  diverfified,    according  to  its  * 

diftance  and  pofition.  The  vifible  appearan- 
ces are  innumerable,  when  we  confine  our- 
felves  to  one  objed,  and  they  are  multiplied 
according  to  the  variety  of  objeds.  Thofe 
appearances  have  been  matter  of  fpeculation 
to  ingenious  men,  at  leaft  fince  the  time  of 
Euclid.  They  have  accounted  for  all  this 
variety,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  objedls 
we  fee  are  external,  and  not  in  the  mind  itfelf. 
The  rules  they  have  demonftrated  about  the 
various  projedions  of  the  fphere,  about  the 
appearances  of  the  planets  in  their  progreffi- 
ons,  ftations,  and  retrogradations,  and  all 
the  rules  of  perfpeclive,  are  built  on  the  fup- 
pofition that  the  objefts  of  fight  are  external. 
They  can  each  of  them  be  tried  in  thoufands 
of  inflances.  In  many  arts  and  profeffions  in- 
numerable trials  are  daily  made ;  nor  were 
they  ever  found  to  fail  in  a  fingle  inflance. 
Shall  we  fay  that  a  falfe  fuppofition,  invented 
by  the  rude  vulgar,  has  been  fo  lucky  in  folv- 
ing  an  infinite  number  of  phasnomena  of 
nature  ?  This  furely  would  be  a  greater  pro- 
digy than  philofophy  ever  exhibited  :  Add  to 
this,  that  upon  the  contrary  hypothefis,  to  wit, 
that  the  objects  of  fight  are  internal,  no  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  any  one  of  thofe  ap- 
pearances, nor  any  phyfical  caufe  affigned  why 
g,  vifible  objeft  fhould,  in  any  one  cafe,  have 
one  apparent  figure  and  magnitude  rather  than 
another. 

Thus  I  have  confidered  every  argument  I 
have  found  advanced  to  prove  the  exiftence  of 
ideas,  or  images  of  external  things,  in  the 
mind :    And  if  no  better  arguments  can  be 

found. 
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CHAP,  found,  I  connot  help  thinking,  that  the  whole 
^^J^jy^  hiftory  of  philofophy  has  never  furniflied  an 
inflance  of  an  opinion  fo  unanimoufly  enter- 
tained by  Philofophers  upon  fo  flight  grounds. 
A  third  refledtion  I  would  make  upon  this 
fubjedl  is,  That  Philofophers,  notwithftanding 
their  unanimity  as  to  the  exifl:ence  of  ideas, 
hardly  agree  in  any  one  thing  elfe  concerning 
them.  If  ideas  be  not  a  mere  ficlion,  they 
mull  be,  of  all  objects  of  human  knowledge, 
the  things  we  have  beft  accefs  to  know,  and 
to  be  acquainted  with  ;  yet  there  is  nothing 
about  which  men  differ  fo  much. 

Some  have  held  them  to  be  felf-exifl:ent, 
others  to  be  in  the  Divine  Mind,  others  in  our 
own  minds,  and  others  in  the  brain  ox  fenfo- 
riiim  ;  I  confidered  the  hypothecs  of  images 
in  the  brain,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
Effay.  As  to  images  in  the  mind,  if  any 
thing  more  is  meant  by  the  images  of  an  obje£t 
in  the  mind  than  the  thought  of  that  object,  I 
know  not  what  it  means.  The  diftiniSt  con- 
ception of  an  objeft  may,  in  a  metaphorical  or 
analogical  fenfe,  be  called  an  image  of  it  in  the 
mind.  But  this  image  is  only  the  conception 
of  the  object,  and  not  the  objedt  conceived* 
It  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  not  the  object  of 
that  ad. 

Some  Philofophers  will  have  our  ideas,  or 
a  part  of  them,  to  be  innate  ;  others  will  have 
them  all  to  be  adventitious  :  Some  derive  them 
from  the  fenfes  alone  ;  others  from  fcnfation 
and  reflection  :  Some  think  they  are  fabrica- 
ted by  the  mind  itfelf ;  others  that  they  are 
produced  by  external  objects ;  others  that 
they  are  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Dei- 
ty ;  others  lay,  that  imprellions  are  the  caufes 

of 
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of  ideas,  and  that  the  caufes  of  impreffions  areC  H  A  P. 
unknown  :  Some  think  that  we  have  ideas  only     ^^^* 
of  material  objeds,    but  none  of  minds,  of^ 
their  operations,  or  of  the  relations  of  things  ; 
others  will  have  the  immediate  objed:  of  every 
thought  to  be  an  idea  :    Some  think  we  have 
abftradl  ideas,    and  that  by  this  chiefly  we  are 
diflinguifhed  from  the  brutes  ;  others  maintain, 
an  abftracl  idea  to   be  an  abfurdity,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  :   With  fome  they 
are  the  immediate   objefts  of  thought,  with 
others  the  only  objeds. 

A  fourth  refledion  is,  That  ideas  do  not 
make  any  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  be 
better  underftood,  although  it  was  probably 
with  that  view  that  they  have  been  firft  invent- 
ed, and  afterwards  fo  generally  received. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  we  perceive 
diftant  objects  ;  how  we  remember  things  paft ; 
how  we  imagine  things  that  have  no  exift- 
ence.  Ideas  in  the  mind  feem  to  account  for 
all  thefe  operations  :  They  are  all  by  the  means 
of  ideas  reduced  to  one  operation  ;  to  a  kind 
of  feeling,  or  immediate  perception  of  things 
prefent,  and  in  contaft  with  the  percipient ; 
and  feeling  is  an  operation  fo  famihar,  that  we 
think  it  needs  no  explication,  but  may  ferve  to 
explain  other  operations. 

But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception, 
is  as  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the 
things  which  we  pretend  to  explain  by  it. 
Two  things  may  be  in  contact  without  any 
feeling  or  perception  ;  there  muft  therefore  be 
in  the  percipient  a  power  to  feel  or  to  perceive. 
How  this  power  is  produced,  and  how  it  ope- 
rates, is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  know- 
ledge.     As  little  can  we  know  whether  this 

power 
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CHAP,  power  muft  be  limited  to  things  prefent,  and 
^'^-     in  contact  with  us.     Nor  can  any  man  pretend 

^'-''"'^^^^  to  prove,  that  the  Being,  who  gave  us  the 
power  to  perceive  tilings  prefent,  may  not 
give  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  that  are 
diflant,  to  remember  things  pad,  and  to  con- 
ceive things  that  never  exifted. 

Some    Philofophers    have    endeavoured    to 
make  all  our  fenfes  to  be  only  different  modi- 
fications of  touch  ;  a  theory  which  ferves  only 
to  confound  things   that   are  different,  and  to 
perplex    and    darken   things    that    are    clear. 
The  theory  of  ideas  refembles  this,  by  reduc- 
ing  all    the  operations   of  the  human  under- 
ftanding  to  the  perception  of  ideas  in  our  own 
minds.     This  power  of  perceiving  ideas  is  as 
inexplicable   as   any  of  the  powers  explained 
by  it  :   And  the  contiguity  of  the   object  con- 
tributes nothing  at  all  to  make  it  better  under- 
flood  ;  becaufe   there  appears  no  connection 
between  contiguity  and  perception,  but  what 
is  grounded  on  prejudices,  drawn  from  fomc 
imagined  fiinilitude  between  mind  and  body  ; 
and  from  the  fuppofition,  that,  in  perception, 
the  objeft   acts   upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind 
upon  the   object.      We   have    feen  how   this 
theory  has  led  Philofophers  to  confound  thofe 
operations  ol  mind,  which  experience  teaches 
all   men  to  be  different,  and  teaches  them  to 
diflinguifh  in  common  language  ;    and  that  it 
has  led  them  to  invent  a  language  inconfiftent 
with  the  principles  upon  which  all  language  is 
grounded. 

The  /q/^  reflection  I  fiiall  make  upon  this  the- 
ory, is,  That  the  natural  and  necelTary  confe- 
quences  of  it  furnifli  a  juft  prejudice  againll  it 

to 
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to  every  man  who  pays  a  due  regard  to  the^^^P- 
common  fenfe  of  mankind.  ,   •^^" 

Not  to  mention,  that  it  led  the  Pythagore- 
ans and  Plato  to  imagine  that  we  fee  only 
the  fhadows  of  external  things,  and  not  the 
things  themfelves,  and  that  it  gave  rife  to  the 
Peripatetic  doctrine  of  fenfible  fpecies,  one  of 
the  greateft  abfurdities  of  that  ancient  fyflem, 
let  us  only  confider  the  fruits  it  has  produced, 
fince  it  was  new-modelled  by  Des  CartiiS. 
That  great  reformer  in  philofophy  faw  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  coming  from 
external  objects,  and  refuted  it  effectually^ 
after  it  had  been  received  by  Philofophers  for 
thoufands  of  years  ;  but  he  ftill  retained  ideas 
in  the  brain  and  in  the  mind.  Upon  this 
foundation  all  our  modern  fyftems  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  built.  And  the  tot- 
tering {late  of  thofe  fabrics,  though  built  by 
fkilful  hands,  may  give  a  ftrong  fufpicion  of 
the  unfoundnefs  of  the  foundation. 

It  was  this  theory  of  ideas  that  led  Des 
Cartes,  and  thofe  that  followed  him,  to 
think  it  neceffary  to  prove,  by  philofophical 
arguments,  the  exiflence  of  material  objed:^. 
And  who  does  not  fee  that  philofophy  muft 
make  a  very  ridiculous  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  fenfible  men,  while  it  is  employed  in  muf- 
tering  up  metaphyfical  arguments,  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  fun  and  a  moon,  an  earth  and 
a  fea  :  Yet  we  find  thefe  truly  great  men, 
Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Arnaule>, 
and  Locke,  ferioufly  employing  themfelves  iii 
this  argument. 

Surely  their  principles  led  them  to  think, 
that  all  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
beheved  the  exiflence  of  thefe  things  upon  in-" 

Vol.  I.  S  fufncient 
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C  H  A  P.fufficient  grounds,  and  to  think  that  they  would 
^^^-  be  able  to  place  upon  a  more  rational  founda- 
'tion  this  univerfal  belief  of  mankind.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  all  the  laboured  argu- 
ments they  have  advanced,  to  prove  the  exif- 
tence  of  thofe  things  we  fee  and  feel,  are  mere 
fophifms  :  Not  one  of  them  will  bear  exami- 
nation. 

I  might  mention  feveral  paradoxes,  which 
Mr.  Locke,  though  by  no  means  fond  of  pa- 
radoxes, was  led  into  by  this  theory  of  ideas. 
Such  as,  that  the  fecondary  qualities  of  body 
are  no  qualities  of  body  at  all,  but  fenfations 
of  the  mind  :  That  the  primary  qualities  of 
body  are  refemblances  of  our  fenfations  :  That 
we  have  no  notion  of  duration,  but  from  the 
fucceflion  of  ideas  in  our  minds  :  That  perfo- 
nal  identity  confifts  in  confcioufnefs  ;  fo  that 
the  fame  individual  thinking  being  may  make 
two  or  three  different  perfons,  and  feveral  dif- 
ferent thinking  beings  make  one  perfon  : 
That  judgment  is  nothing  but  a  perception  of 
the  agreement   or  difagreement   of  our   ideas. 

Moll  of  thefe  paradoxes  I  fliall  have  occafion 
to  examine. 

However,  all  thefe  confequcnccs  of  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  were  tolerable,  compared  with 
thofe  which  came  afterwards  to  be  difcovered 
by  Berkeley  and  Hume.  That  there  is  no 
material  world  :  No  abftra<5l  ideas  or  notions  : 
That  the  mind  is  only  a  train  of  related  im- 
preffions  and  ideas,  without  any  fubjecl  on 
which  they  may  be  impreffed  :  That  there  is 
neither  fpace  nor  time,  body  nor  mind,  but 
imprelfions  and  ideas  only  :  And,  to  fum  up 
all,  I'hat  there  is  no  probability,  even  in  de- 

monftration 
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monftration   itfelf,    nor  any    one   propofitionC  HAP. 
more  probable  than  its  contrary.  ^IV. 

Thefe  are  the  noble  fruits  which  have  grown  '  '  ^ 
upon  this  theory  of  ideas,  fmce  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  by  fkilful  hands.  It  is  no  vv^onder 
that  fenfible  men  fhould  be  difgufted  at  philo- 
fophy,  when  fuch  wild  and  (hocking  paradoxes 
pafs  under  its  name.  However,  as  thefe  paradox- 
es have,  with  great  acutenefs  and  ingenuity, 
been  deduced  by  juft  reafoning  from  the  theo- 
ry of  ideas,  they  muft  at  laft  bring  this  advan- 
tage, that  pofitions  fo  fhocking  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  deci- 
fions  of  all  our  intellectual  powers,  will  open 
mens  eyes,  and  break  the  force  of  the  preju- 
dice which  hath  held  them  entangled  in  that 
theory. 


CHAP.       XV. 

Account  of  the  Syjlcm  of  Leibnitz. 

THERE  is  yet  another  fyftem  concern-' 
ing  perception,  of  which  I  fliall  give 
fome  account,  becaufe  of  the  fame  of  its  au- 
thor. It  is  the  invention  of  the  famous  Ger- 
man Phllofopher  Leibnitz,  who,  while  he 
lived,  held  the  firft  rank  among  the  Germans 
in  all  parts  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matics, in  jurisprudence,  in  the  knowledge  of 
antiquities^,  and  in  every  branch,  both  of 
fcience  and  of  literature.  He  was  highly  re- 
fpeded  by  emperors,  and  by  many  kings  and 
princes,  who  bellowed  upon  him  fmgular 
marks  of  their  efteem.  He  was  a  particular 
favourite  of  our  Queen  Caroline,  confort  of 
George  II.  with  whom  hj  ccnt.nued  his  cor- 
S  2  refpon- 
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C  H  A  P.refpondence   by   letters  after  fhe   came    to  the 
^^-    Crown  of  Britain,  till  his  death. 

The  famous  controverfy  between  him  and 
the  Britifli  Mathematicians,  whether  he  or 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  inventor  of  that 
noble  improvement  in  mathematics,  called  by 
Newton  the  method  of  faixions^  and  by  Leib- 
nitz the  differential  method,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Mathematicians  in  Europe  for 
feveral  years.  He  had  likewife  a  controverfy 
with  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  about  feveral  points  of  the  New- 
tonian philofophy  which  he  difapproved.  The 
papers  which  gave  occafion  to  this  controver- 
fy with  all  the  replies  and  rejoinders,  had  the 
honour  to  be  tranfmitted  from  the  one  party 
to  the  other  through  the  hands  of  Queen  Ca- 
roline, and  were  afterwards  publiihed. 

His  authority,  in  all  matters  of  philofophy, 
is  flill  fo  great  in  mod  parts  of  Germany, 
that  they  are  confidered  as  bold  fpirits,  and 
a  kind  of  heretics,  who  diilenv  from  him  in 
any  thing.  Carolus  Wolfius,  the  mofl 
voluminous  writer  in  philofophy  of  this  age, 
is  confidered  as  the  great  interpreter  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  Leibnit/:ian  fyflem,  and  reveres 
as  an  oracle  whatever  has  dropped  from  the 
pen  of  Leibnitz.  This  author  propofed  two 
great  works  upon  the  mind.  The  firft,  which 
I  have  feen,  he  publifhed  with  the  title  of 
Pfychologia  empirica,  feu  experimentafis.  The 
other  was  to  have  the  title  of  Pfychologia  ra- 
tiona/is,  and  to  it  he  refers  for  his  explication 
of  the  theory  of  Leibnitz  with  regard  to  the 
mind.  But  whether  it  was  publiflied  1  have 
not  learned. 

I  mud 
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I  muft  therefore  take  the  fhort  account  I  am  CHAP, 
to  give    of  this    fyflem  from  the  writings  of    ^^• 
Leibnitz  himfelf,    without   the   light   which' 
his    interpreter   Wolfius    may    have    thrown 
upon  it. 

Leibnitz  conceived  the  whole  univerfe, 
bodies  as  well  as  minds,  to  be  made  up  of 
monads,  that  is,  fimple  fubflances,  each  of 
which  is,  by  the  Creator  in  the  beginning  of 
its  exiflence,  endowed  with  certain  aftive  and 
perceptive  powers.  A  monad,  therefore,  is 
an  adive  fubflance,  fimple,  without  parts  or 
figure,  which  has  within  itfelf  the  power  to 
produce  all  the  changes  it  undergoes  from  the 
beginning  of  its  exiflence  to  eternity.  The 
changes  which  the  monad  undergoes,  of  what 
kind  foever,  though  they  may  feem  to  us  the 
effed  of  caufes  operating  from  without,  yet 
they  are  only  the  gradual  and  fucceifive  evo- 
lutions of  its  own  internal  powers,  which 
would  have  produced  all  the  fame  changes  and 
motions,  although  ther€  had  been  no  other 
being  in  the  univerfe. 

Every  human  foul  is  a  monad  joined  to  an 
organifed  body,  which  organifed  body  confiits 
of  an  infinite  number  of  monads,  each  having 
fome  degree  of  aOiive  and  of  perceptive  power 
in  itfelf.  But  the  whole  machine  of  the  body 
has  a  relation  to  that  monad  which  we  call 
the  foul,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  center  of 
the  whole. 

As  the  univerfe  is  completely  filled  with 
monads,  without  any  chafm  or  void,  and 
Mhereby  every  body  acts  upon  every  other  bo- 
dy, according  to  its  vicinity  or  diftance,  and 
is  mutually  readied  upon  by  every  other  bo- 
dy, it  follows,  fays  Leibnitz,  that  every  mo- 
nad 
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CHAP.nad  is  a  kind  of  living  mirror,  which  reflects 
the   whole    univerfe,  according  to  its  point  of 
^"''^^^^  view,  and  reprefents  the  whole  more  or  lefs 
dillinclly. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  reconcile  this  part  of 
the  fyftem  with  what  was  before  mentioned, 
to  wit,  that  every  change  in  a  monad  is  the 
evolution  of  its  own  original  powers,  and 
would  have  happened  though  no  other  fub- 
ftaiice  had  been  created.     But  to  proceed. 

There  are  different  orders  of  monads,  fome 
higher,  and  others  lower.  The  higher  orders 
he  calls  dominant ;  fuch  is  the  human  foul. 
The  monads  that  compofe  the  organifed  bo- 
dies of  men,  animals  and  plants,  are  of  a, 
lower  order,  and  fubfervicnt  to  the  dominant 
monads.  But  every  monad,  of  whatever  or- 
der, is  a  complete  fubllance  in  itfelf,  indivi- 
fible,  having  no  parts,  indeftruclible,  becaufe, 
having  no  parts,  it  cannot  perifli  by  any  kind 
of  decompofition  ;  it  can  only  perilh  by  anni- 
hilation, and  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  God  will  ever  annihilate  any  of  the  be- 
ings which  he  has  made. 

The  monads  of  a  lower  order  may,  by  a 
regular  evolution  of  their  powers,  rife  to  a 
higher  order.  They  may  fuccellively  be  join- 
ed to  organifed  bodies,  of  various  forms  and 
different  degrees  of  perception  ;  but  they  ne- 
ver die,  nor  ceafe  to  be  in  fome  degree  ac- 
tive and  percipient. 

This  Philofopher  makes  a  diftinclion  between 
perception  and  what  he  calls  apperception.    The 
hrfl  is  common  to  all  monads,  the  lafl  propqjS% 
to  the  higher  orders,  among   which  are  hu"-^ 
man  fouls.  *'.., 

By  apperception  he  underflands  that  degree^  ' 
of  perception  which  refleds,  as  it  were,    upoA 

itfelf i 
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itfelf ;  by  which  we  are  confcious  of  our  ownC  HAP, 
exiftence,  and  confcious  of  our  perceptions  ;  ^^• 
by  which  we  can  reflcdt  upon  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  and  can  comprehend  ab- 
ftrad:  truths.  The  mind,  in  many  operations, 
he  thinks,  particularly  in  fleep,  and  in  many 
adlions  common  to  us  with  the  brutes,  has 
not  this  apperception,  although  it  is  ftill  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  obfcure  and  indiftind  per- 
ceptions, of  which  we  are  not  confcious. 

He  conceives  that  our  bodies  and  minds  are 
united  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  has  any 
phyfical  influence  upon  the  other.  Each  per- 
forms all  its  operations  by  its  own  internal 
fprings  and  powers  ;  yet  the  operations  of  one 
correfpond  exactly  with  thofe  of  the  other, 
by  a  pre-eftablifhed  harmony ;  jufl:  as  one  clock, 
may  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  keep  time  with  ano- 
ther, although  each  has  its  own  moving  pow- 
er, and  neither  receives  any  part  of  its  motion 
from  the  other. 

So  that  according  to  this  fyftem  all  our  per- 
ceptions of  external  objeds  would  be  the  fame, 
though  external  things  had  never  exifted  ;  our 
perception  of  them  would  continue,  although, 
by  the  power  of  God,  they  fhould  this  moment 
be  annihilated :  We  do  not  perceive  external 
things  becaufe  they  exift,  but  becaufe  the 
foul  was  originally  fo  conflituted  as  to  produce 
in  itfelf  all  its  fucceifive  changes,  and  all  its 
fucceffive  perceptions,  independently  of  the 
external  objeds. 

Every    perception  or   apperception,     every 
operation,  in  a  word,  of  the  foul,  is  a  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  the  ftate  of  it  immediately . 
preceding  that  operation  ;  and  this  ftate  is  the 
iieceflary  confequence  of  the  ftate  preceding  it ; 

and 
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C  H  AP.  and  fo  backwards,  until  you  come  to  its  firft 
^^  formation  and  conftitution,  which  produces 
fucceliively,  and  by  necclfary  confequence, 
all  its  fucceflive  fiatcs  to  the  end  of  its  exif- 
tence  :  So  that  in  this  refpcft  the  foul,  and 
every  monad,  may  be  compared  to  a  watch 
wound  up,  which  having  the  fpring  of  its  mo- 
tion in  itfelf,  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  its 
own  fpring,  produces  all  the  fucceilivc  moti- 
ons we  obferve  in  it. 

In  this  account  of  Leibnitz  fyftem  con- 
cerning monads,  and  the  pre-cftabHfhcd  har- 
mony, I  have  kept  as  nearly  as  I  could  to 
his  own  exprellions,  in  his  new  fyjicm  of  the 
7iature  and  communication  of  fubjianccs,  and  of 
the  union  of  foul  and  body  ;  and  in  the  feveral 
illuflrations  of  that  new  fyftem  which  he  af- 
terwards publifhed  ;  and  in  his  principles  of  na- 
ture and  grace  founded  in  reafon,  I  Ihall  now 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  fyftem. 

I.  To  pafs  over  the  irrefiftible  necefTity  of 
all  human  adions,  which  makes  a  part  of  this 
fyftem,  that  will  be  confideved  in  ano- 
ther place,  I  obferve  firft,  that  the  diftinftion 
made  between  perception  and  apperception  is 
obfcure  and  unphilofophical  :  A^  far  as  we 
can  difcover,  every  operation  of  our  mind  is 
attended  with  confcioufncfs,  and  particularly 
that  which  we  call  the  perception  of  external 
objects  ;  and  to  fpeak  of  a  perception  of  which 
we  are  not  confcious,  is  to  fpeak  without  any 
meaning. 

As  conCcioufnefs  is  the  only  power  by  which 
we  diicern  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
or  can  form  any  notion  of  them,  an  operation 
of  mindof  wliich  we  are  not  confcious,  is,  we 
know  not  what ;  and  to  call  fuch  an  operation 

by 
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by  the  name  of  perception,  is  an  abufe  of  lan-C  HA  P. 
guage.  No  man  can  perceive  an  objeft,  ^^^• 
without  being  confcious  that  he  perceives  it. 
No  man  can  think,  without  being  confcious 
that  he  thinks.  What  men  are  not  confcious 
of,  cannot  therefore,  without  impropriety,  be 
called  either  perception  or  thought  of  any 
kind.  And  if  we  will  fuppofe  operations  of 
mind,  of  \Vhich  we  are  not  confcious,  and 
give  a  name  to  fuch  creatures  of  our  imagi- 
nation, that  name  mud  fignify  what  we 
know  nothing  about. 

2.  To  fuppofe  bodies  organifed  or  unorgani- 
fed,  to  be  made  up  of  indivifible  monads 
which  have  no  parts,  is  contrary  to  all  that 
we  know  of  body.  It  is  efisntial  to  a  body  to 
have  parts  ;  and  every  part  of  a  body,  is  a 
body,  and  has  parts  alfo.  No  number  of  parts, 
without  extenfion  or  figure,  not  even  an  infi- 
nite number,  if  we  may  ufe  that  expreflion, 
can,  by  being  put  together,  make  a  whole 
that  has  extenfion  and  figure,  which  all  bodies 
have. 

3.  It  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of 
bodies,  to  afcribe  to  the  monads,  of  which 
they  are  fuppofsd  to  be  compounded,  percep- 
tion and  active  force.  If  a  Philofopher  thinks 
proper  to  fay,  that  a  clod  of  earth  both  per- 
ceives and  has  active  force,  let  him  bring  his 
proofs.  But  he  ought  not  to  expeft,  that  men 
who  have  underflanding,  will  fo  far  give  it  up 
as  to  receive  without  proof  whatever  his  ima- 
gination may  fuggeft. 

4.  This  fyflem  overturns  all  authority  of 
our  fenfes,  and  leaves  not  the  lealt  ground  to 
believe  the  exiilence  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe, 
or  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  which  depends 

upon 
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CHAP,  upon  the  authority  of  our   fenfes ;    for   our 
^^-     perception  of  objedts,  according  to  this  fyftem, 

^"^"^'^"^  has  no  dependence  upon  any  thing  external, 
and  would  be  the  fame  as  it  is  fuppofing  ex- 
ternal objeds  had  never  exifted,  or  that  they 
were  from  this  moment  annihilated. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Leibnitz's  fyftem, 
that  of  Malebuanche,  and  the  common 
fyftem  of  ideas,  or  images  of  external  objedts 
in  the  mind,  do  all  agree  in  overturning  all 
the  authority  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  this  one  thing, 
as  long  as  men  retain  their  fenfes,  will  always 
make  all  thefe  fyftems  truly  ridiculous. 

5.  The  laft  obfervation  I  ftiall  make  upon 
diis  fyftem,  which  indeed  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  the  fyftems  of  perception  I  have 
mentioned,  is,  that  it  is  all  hypothefis,  made 
up  of  conjeclures  and  fuppoiitions,  without 
proof.  The  Peripatetics  fuppofed  fenfible  Jpe- 
cies  to  be  fent  forth  by  the  objeds  of  fenfe. 
The  moderns  fuppofe  ideas  in  the  brain,  or 
in  the  mind.  Malebranche  fuppofed,  that 
we  perceive  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
Leibnitz  fuppofed  monads  and  a  prc-efta- 
bhftied  harmony ;  and  thefe  monads  being 
creatures  of  his  own  making,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  give  them  what  properties  and  powers  his 
fancy  may  fuggeft.  In  like  manner,  the  In- 
dian Philofophcr  fuppofed  that  the  earth  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  huge  elephant,  and  that  the  ele- 
phant ftands  on  tlie  back  of  a  huge  tortoife. 

Such  fuppofitions,  while  there  is  no  proof 
of  them  offered,  are  nothing  but  the  fictions 
of  human  fancy  ;  and  we  ought  no  more  to 
believe  them,  than  we  believe  Homer's  fidi- 
ons  of  Apoi.lo's  filver  bow,  or  Minerva's 
(hield,    or  Venus's  girdle.     Such  fidions  in 

poetry 
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poetry  are  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  art :  C  H  A  P. 
They  are  intended  to  pleafe,  not  to  convince.  -^  ^ 
But  the  Philofophers  would  have  us  to  believe 
their  fiflions,  though  the  account  they  give  of 
the  phsenomena  of  nature  has  commonly  no 
more  probabihty  than  the  account  that  Homer. 
gives  of  the  plague  in  the  Grecian  camp,  from 
Apollo  taking  his  ilation  on  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  and  from  his  filver  bow,  letting  fly 
his  fwift  arrows  into  the  camp. 

Men  then  only  begin  to  have  a  true  tafte  in 
philofophy,  when  they  have  learned  to  hold 
hypothefes  in  jufl:  contempt ;  and  to  confider 
them  as  the  reveries  of  fpeculative  men,  which 
will  never  have  any  fimilitude  to  the  works  of 
God. 

The  Supreme  Being  has  given  us  fome  in- 
telligence of  his  works,  by  what  our  fenfes 
inform  us  of  external  things,  and  by  what  our 
confcioufnefs  and  reflection  inform  us  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  our  own  minds. 
Whatever  can  be  inferred  from  thefe  common 
informations,  by  jufl;  and  found  reafoning,  is 
true  and  legitimate  philofophy :  But  what  we 
add  to  this  from  conjedure  is  all  fpurious 
and  illegitimate. 

After  this  loag  account  of  the  theories  ad- 
vanced by  Philofophers,  to  account  for  our 
perception  of  external  objects,  \  hope  it  will 
appear,  that  neither  Aristotle's  theory  of 
fenfible  fpecies,  nor  Malebranche's,  of  our 
feeing  things  in  God,  nor  the  common  theory 
of  our  perceiving  ideas  in  our  own  minds,  nor 
Leibnitz's  theory  of  monads,  and  a  pre-eflia- 
bliflied  harmony,  give  any  fatisfying  account 
of  this  power  of  the  mind,  or  make  it  more  in- 
telligible than  it  is  without  their  aid.     They 

are 
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CHAP,  arc  conjedures,  and  if  they  were  true,   would 
•     folvc   no  difficulty,    but  raife  many  new  ones. 
It  is  therefore  more   agreeable   to  good  fenfe, 
and  to  found  philofophy,  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
what  our  confcioufnefs  and  attentive  refleclion 
difcover  to  us  of  the  nature  of  perception,  than 
by  inventing  hypothefes,  to  attempt  to  explain 
things   which  are   above  the  reach  of  human 
underftanding.     I  believe    no  man  is  able  to 
explain  how  we  perceive  external  objefts,  any 
more  than  how  we  are  confcious  of  thofe  that 
are  internal.     Perception,  confcioufnefs,  me- 
mory,   and  imagination,    are  all  original  and 
iimple  powers  of  the  mind,    and  parts  of  its 
conftitution.     For  this  reafon,  though  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  the  theories  of  Phi- 
lofophers   on  this  fubjeft  are  ill  grounded  and 
infufficient,    I  do  not  attempt  to  fubftitute  any 
other  theory  in  their  place. 

Every  man  feels  that  perception  gives  hirn 
an  invincible  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  that 
which  he  perceives ;  and  that  this  belief  is  not 
the  effect  of  reafoning,  but  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  perception.  When  Philofophers 
have  wearied  thcmfelves  and  their  readers  with 
their  fpeculations  upon  this  fubjecl,  they  can 
neither  ftrcngthen  this  belief,  nor  v.caken  it ; 
nor  can  they  Ihow  how  it  is  produced.  It  puts 
the  Philofophcr  and  the  peafant  upon  a  level ; 
and  neither  of  them  can  give  any  other  reafon 
for  t)elieving  his  fenfes,  than  that  he  finds  it 
impoiTible  for  him  to  do  otherwife. 
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CHAP.     XVL 

CHAP. 
XVI. 

Of  SenfatioJi. 

HAVING  finiflied  what  I  intend,    with 
regard  to  that  a£t  of  mind  which  we  call 
the  perception  of  an  external  objed,  I  proceed 
to  confider  another,  which,  by  our  conllituti- 
on,  is  conjoined  with  perception,  and  not  with 
perception  only,    but  with  many  other  ads  of 
our  minds  ; '  and  that  is  fenfation.     To  prevent 
repetition,  I  mud  refer  the  reader  to  the  ex- 
plication of  this  word  given  in  EfTay  I.  chap.  i. 
Almofl:  all  our  perceptions  have  correfpond- 
ing    fenfations    which    conflantly  accompany 
them,  and,  on  that  account,    are   very  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  them.     Neither  ought  we 
to   expetl,    that  the  fenfation,    and  its  corre- 
fponding  perception,    fhould  be  diftinguiflied 
in   common  language,  becaufe  the  purpofes  of 
common   life  do  not  require  it.     Language  is 
made  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  ordinary  conver- 
fation  ;    and  we  have  no  reafon  to  expect  that 
it  lliould  make  diflinclions  that  are  not  of  com- 
mon ufe.     Hence   it   happens,    that   a  quahty 
perceived,    and  the  fenfation  correfponding  to 
that    perception,     often   go    under   the  fame 
name. 

This  makes  the  names  of  molt  of  our  fenfa« 
tions  ambiguous,  and  this  ambiguity  hath  very 
much  perplexed  Philofophers.  It  v/ill  be  ne- 
ceifary  to  give  fome  inftances,  to  illuJUrate  the 
diftindion  between  our  fenfations  and  the  ob- 
jeds  of  perception. 

When  I  fmell  a  rofe,  there  is  in  this  opera- 
tion both  fenfation  and  perception.    The  agree- 
able 
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C  H  A  P.  able  odour  I  feci,  confidcred  by  itfelf,  without 
^^'-  relation  to  any  external  objeft,  is  merely  a 
fenfation.  It  affedls  the  mind  in  a  certain  way; 
and  this  aftedion  of  the  mind  may  be  conceiv- 
ed without  a  thought  of  the  rofe,  or  any  other 
objed.  I'his  fenfation  can  be  nothing  elfe  than 
It  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  effence  confifts  in 
being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  fenfation 
and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the 
fame  thing.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  we  be- 
fore obferved,  that,  in  fenfation,  there  is  no 
objecl  diflinft  from  that  aft  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  re- 
gard to  all  fenfations. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which 
we  have  in  fmelling  a  rofe.  Perception  has 
always  an  external  objett ;  and  the  objeft  of 
my  perception,  in  this  cafe,  is  that  quality  in 
the  rofe  which  I  difcern  by  the  fenfe  of  fmell. 
Obferving  that  the  agreeable  fenfation  is  raifed 
when  the  rofe  is  near,  and  ceafes  when  it  is 
removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude 
fome  quality  to  be  in  the  rofe,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  this  fenfation.  This  quality  in  the 
Tofe  is  the  objefl  perceived  ;  and  that  ad  of 
my  mind,  by  which  I  have  the  convidion  and 
belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  cafe  I  call 
perception. 

But  it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fen- 
fation I  feel,  and  the  quality  in  the  rofe  which 
I  perceive,  are  both  called  by  the  fame  name. 
The  fmell  of  a  rofe  is  the  name  given  to  both  : 
So  that  this  name  hath  two  meanings  ;  and  the 
diflinguifhing  its  different  meanings  removes 
all  perplexity,  and  enables  us  to  give  clear 
and  diilind  anfwers  to  queflions,  about  which 
Philofophcrs  have  held  much  difputc. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  ifitlsalked,  Whether  the  fmell  be  In  C  H  A  P. 
the  rofe,  or  in  the  mind  that  feels  it  ?  The  an-     ■^^*- 
fwer  is  obvious  :    That  there  are  two  different        ' 
things  fignified  by  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  ;  one  of 
which  is  in  the  mind,  and  can  be  in  nothing 
but  in  a  fentient  being  ;  the  other  is  truly  and 
properly  in  the  rofe.     The  fenfation  which  I 
feel  is  in  my  mind.     The  mind  is  the  fentient 
being  ;  and  as  the  rofe  is  infentient,  there  can 
be  no  fenfation,  nor  any  thing  refembling  fen- 
fation in  it.     But  this  fenfation   in   my   mind 
is  occafioned  by  a  certain  quality  in  the  rofe, 
which  is  called  by  the  fame  name  with  the  fen- 
fation,   not  on  account  of  any  fimilitude,  but 
becaufe  of  their  conllant  concomitancy. 

All  the  names  we  have  for  fmells,  taftes, 
founds,  and  for  the  various  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,  have  a  like  ambiguity  ;  and  what  has 
been  faid  of  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  may  be  applied 
to  them.  They  fignify  both  a  fenfation,  and 
a  quality  perceived  by  means  of  that  fenfation. 
The  firfl  is  the  fign,  the  lad  the  thing  fignified. 
As  both  are  conjoined  by  nature,  and  as  the 
purpofes  of  common  life  do  not  require  them 
to  be  disjoined  in  our  thoughts,  they  are  both 
expreffed  by  the  fame  name  :  And  this  ambi- 
guity is  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  becaufe 
the  reafon  of  it  extends  to  all. 

The  fame  ambiguity  is  found  in  the  names 
of  fuch  difeafes  as  are  indicated  by  a  particular 
painful  fenfation :  Such  as  the  tooth-ach,  the 
head-ach.  The  tooth-ach  fignifies  a  painful 
fenfation,  which  can  only  be  in  a  fentient 
being ;  but  it  fignifies  alfo  a  diforder  in  the 
body,  which  has  no  fimilitude  to  a  fenfation, 
but  is  naturally  connedted  v.'ith  it. 

Preffing 
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CHAP.  PrefTing  my  hand  with  force  a^ainfl:  the  ta- 
•^'^^-  ble,  I  feel  pain,  and  I  feel  the  table  to  be  hard. 
The  pain  is  a  fenfation  of  the  mind,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  refembles  it  in  the  table.  The 
hardnefs  is  in  the  tabic,  nor  is  there  any  thing 
refembling  it  in  the  mind.  Feeling  is  applied 
to  both  ;  but  in  a  different  fehfe  ;  being  a  word 
common  to  the  atl  of  fenfation,  and  to  that  of 
perceiving  by  the  fenfe  of  touch. 

I  touch  the  table  gently  with  my  hand,  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  fmooth,  hard,  and  cold.  Thefe 
are  qualities  of  the  table  perceived  by  touch  ; 
but  1  perceive  them  by  means  of  a  fenfation 
which  indicates  them.  This  fenfation  not  be- 
ing painful,  I  commonly  give  no  attention  to 
it.  It  carries  my  thought  immediately  to  the 
thing  fignified  by  it,  and  is  itfelf  forgot,  as  if 
it  had  never  been.  But  by  repeating  it,  and 
turning  my  attention  to  it,  and  abltratling  my 
thought  from  the  thing  fignified  by  it,  I  find 
it  to  be  merely  a  fenfation,  and  that  it  has  no 
fimilitude  to  the  hardnefs,  fmoothnefs,  or 
coldnefs  of  the  table  which  are  fignified  by  it. 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  at  firii,  to  disjoin 
things  in  our  attention  which  have  always  been 
conjoined,  and  to  make  that  an  object  of  re- 
flexion which  never  was  fo  before  ;  but  fome 
pains  and  pradice  will  overcome  this  difficul- 
ty in  thofe  who  have  got  the  habit  of  refledling 
on  the  operations  of  their  own  minds. 

Although  the  prefent  fubject  leads  us  only 
to  confider  the  fenfations  which  we  have  by 
means  of  our  external  fenfes,  yet  it  will  fcrve 
to  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid,  and  I  ?ppre- 
hend  is  of  importance  in  itfelf  to  obferve,  that 
many  operations  of  mind,  to  which  we  give 
one  name,  and  which  we  always  confider  as 
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one  thing,  are  complex  in  their  nature,  and  CHAP, 
made  up  of  fevcral  more  fimple  ingredients  ;     ^^^• 
and  of  thefe  ingredients  fenfation  very  often  ^"""''^^ 
makes  one.     Of  this   we   fhall   give  fome  in- 
ftances. 

The  appetite  of  hunger  includes  an  uneafy 
fenfation,  and  a  defire  of  food.  Senfation 
and  defire  are  different  a£ts  of  mind.  The 
lafl,  from  its  nature,  muft  have  an  object ; 
the  firft  has  no  obje<5t.  Thefe  two  ingredi- 
ents may  always  be  feparated  in  thought ; 
perhaps  they  fometimes  are,  in  reality  j  but 
hunger  includes  both. 

Benevolence  towards  our  fellow-creatures 
includes  an  agreeable  feeling  ;  but  it  includes 
alfo  a  defire  of  the  happinefs  of  others.  The 
ancients  commonly  called  it  defire  :  Many  mo- 
derns chufe  rather  to  call  it  a  feeling.  Both 
are  right ;  and  they  only  err  who  exclude  ei- 
ther of  the  ingredients.  Whether  thefe  two 
ingredients  are  necefl'arily  conne6led,  is  per- 
haps difficult  for  us  to  determine,  there  being 
many  necelfary  connexions  which  we  do  not 
perceive  to  be  neceffary ;  but  we  can  disjoin 
them  in  thought.  They  are  different  ads  of 
the  mind. 

An  uneafy  feeling,  and  a  defire,  are  in  like 
manner  the  ingredients  of  malevolent  affecti- 
ons ;  fuch  as  malice,  envy,  revenge.  The 
paffion  of  fear  includes  an  uneafy  fenfation  or 
feeling,  and  an  opinion  of  danger  ;  and  hope 
is  made  up  of  the  contrary  ingredients.  When 
we  hear  of  a  heroic  aftion,  the  fentiment 
v/hich  it  raifes  in  our  mind  is  made  up  of  va- 
rious ingredients.  There  is  in  it  an  agreeable: 
feeling,  a  benevolent  affedion  to  the  perfon, 
and  a  judgment  or  opinion  of  his  merit. 

Vol.  I.  T  If 
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y  VT  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  analyfe  the  various  operations  of 
,^,^  our  minds,  we  fliall  find,  that  many  of  them 
which  we  confider  as  perfectly  fimple,  becaufe 
we  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  them  by  one 
name,  are  compounded  of  more  fimple  ingre- 
dients ;  and  that  fenfation,  or  feeUng  which 
is  only  a  more  refined  kind  of  fenfation, 
makes  one  ingredient,  not  only  in  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objecls,  but  in  moft  operati- 
ons of  the  mind. 

A  fmall  degree  of  refleclion  may  fatisfy  us 
that  the  number  and  variety  of  our  fenfations 
and  feelings  is  prodigious  :  For,  to  omit  all 
thofc  which  accompany  our  appetites,  paffions, 
and  affeftions,  our  moral  fentiments,  and  fen- 
timents  of  tafte,  even  our  external  fenfes  f  ur- 
nifii  a  great  variety  of  fenfations  differing  in 
kind,  and  almoft  in  every  kind  an  endlefs  va- 
•  riety  of  degrees.  Every  variety  we  difcern, 
with  regard  to  tafte,  fmell,  found,  colour, 
heat  and  cold,  and  in  the  tangible  qualities  of 
bodies,  is  indicated  by  a  fenfation  correfpond- 
ing  to  it. 

The  mod  general  and  the  mofl  important 
divifion  of  our  fenfations  and  feelings,  is  into 
the  agreeable,  the  difagreeable,  and  the  in- 
different. Every  thing  we  call  pleafure,  hap- 
pinefs,  or  enjoyment,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
on  the  other,  every  thing  we  call  mffery,  pain, 
or  uneafinefs,  is  fenfation  or  feeling  :  For  no 
man  can  for  the  prefent  be  more  happy,  or 
more  miferable  than  he  feels  himfelf  to  be. 
He  cannot  be  deceived  with  regard  to  the  en- 
joyment or  fuflering  of  the  prefent  moment. 

But  I  apprehend,  that  befides  the  fenfations 
that  are  either  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  there 
is  ftill  a  greater  number  that  are  indLfterent. 

To 
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To  thefe  we  give  fo  little  attention  that  they  CHAP, 
have  no  name,  and   are  immediately  forgot  as     ^^^' 
if  they  had  never  been  ;  and  it  requires  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  our  minds  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  exifhence. 

For  this  end  we  may  obferve,  that  to  a  good 
ear  every  human  voice  is  diftinguilhable  from 
all  others.  Some  voices  are  pleafant,  fome 
difagreeable  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  can  nei- 
ther be  faid  to  be  one  or  the  other.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  other  founds,  and  no  lefs 
of  taftes,  fmells,  and  colours  ;  and  if  we  con- 
fider  that  our  fenfes  are  in  continual  excrcife 
while  we  are  awake,  that  fome  fenfation  at- 
tends every  objeft  they  prefent  to  us,  and  that 
familiar  objeds  feldom  raife  any  emotion 
pleafant  or  painful  ;  we  fhall  fee  reafon,  be- 
fides  the  agreeable  and  difagreeable,  to  admit 
a  third  clafs  of  fenfations  that  may  be  called 
indifferent. 

The  fenfations  that  are  indifferent,  are  far 
from  being  ufelefs.  They  ferve  as  figns  to 
diftinguifli  things  that  differ  ;  and  the  infor- 
mation we  have  concerning  things  external, 
comes  by  their  means.  Thus,  if  a  man  had 
no  ear  to  receive  pleafure  from  the  harmony 
or  melody  of  founds,  he  would  flill  find  the 
fenfe  of  hearing  of  great  utility  :  Though 
founds  give  him  neither  pleafure  nor  pain  of 
themfelves,  they  would  give  him  much  ufe- 
ful  information ;  and  the  like  may  be  faid  of 
the  fenfations  we  have  by  all  the  other  fenfes. 

As  to  the  fenfations  and  feelings  that  are 
agreeable  or  difagreeable,  they  difilsr  much 
not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  in  dig- 
nity. Some  belong  to  the  animal  part  of  our 
nature,  and  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes : 
T  2  Oihers 
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CHAP.  Others  belong  to  the  rational  and  moral  part. 
^^^-     The   firfl  are  more  properly   called  fcnfations^ 
the  laft  feelings.     The   French  word  fentiment 
is  common  to  both. 

The  intention    of  Nature  in  them  is  for  the 
moft  part  obvious,  and  well  deferving  our  no- 
tice.    It  has  been  beautifully  illuftrated  by  a 
very  elegant  French  writer,  in  his  Theoric  des 
Jcntiments  agreables. 

The  author  of  Nature,  in  the  diflribution  of 
agreeable  and  painful  feelings,  hath  wifely 
and  benevolently  confulted  the  good  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  hath  even  fliewn  us,  by 
the  fame  means,  what  tenor  of  conduft  we 
ought  to  hold.  For,  ^r/?.  The  painful  fen- 
fations  of  the  animal  kind  are  admonitions  to 
avoid  what  would  hurt  us  ;  and  the  agreeable 
fenfations  of  this  kind,  invite  as  to  thofe  ac- 
tions that  are  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual,  or  of  the  kind.  Secondly,  By 
the  fame  means  nature  invites  us  to  moderate 
bodily  exercife,  and  admonifhes  us  to  avoid 
idlenefs  and  inactivity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
exceflive  labour  and  fatigue  on  the  other.' 
Thirdly,  The  moderate  exercife  of  all  our  ra- 
tional powers  gives  plcafure.  Fourthly,  Every 
fpecies  of  beauty  is  beheld  with  pleafure,  and 
every  fpecies  of  deformity  with  difguft  ;  and 
w^e  fl:iall  find  all  that  we  call  beautiful,  to  be 
fomething  eftimable  or  ufeful  in  itfelf,  or  a 
fign  of  fomething  that  is  eftimable  or  ufeful. 
Fifthly,  The  benevolent  afteclions  are  all  ac- 
companied with  an  agreeable  feeling,  the  ma- 
levolent with  the  contrary.  And,  ftxthly.  The 
higheft,  the  nobleft,  and  moft  durable  plea- 
fure, is  that  of  doing  well,  and  ading  the 
part  that  becomes  us  j  and  the  moft  bitter  and 
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painful  fentiment,  the  anguifh  and  remorfe  of  C  H  A  P. 
a  guilty  confcience.     Thefe  obfervations,  with     ^^^• 
regard  to  the  oeconomy  of  Nature  in  the  dif-  ''^    ''^"^ 
tribution  of  our  painful  and  agreeable  fenfations 
and  feelings,  are  illuftrated  by  the  author   laft 
mentioned,  fo  elegantly  and  judicioufly,  that  I 
fliall  not  attempt  to  fay  any  thing  upon  them 
after,  him. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  by  obferving, 
that  as  the  confounding  our  fenfations  with  that 
perception  of  external  objeds,  which  is  con- 
ilantly  conjoined  with  them,  has  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  mofl:  of  the  errors  and  falfe  theories  of 
JPhilofophers  with  regard  to  the  fenfes  ;  fo  the 
diftinguifhing  thefe  operations  feems  to  me  to 
be  the  key  that  leads  to  a  right  underflanding 
of  both. 

Senfation,  taken  by  itfelf,  implies  neither 
the  conception  nor  belief  of  any  external 
objeft.  It  fuppofes  a  fentient  being,  and  a  cer- 
tain manner  in  which  that  being  is  affefted, 
but  it  fuppofes  no  more.  Perception  implies 
an  immediate  convidion  and  belief  of  fome- 
thing  external ;  fomething  different  both  from 
the  mind  that  perceives,  and  from  the  act  of 
perception.  Things  fo  different  in  their  nature 
ought  to  be  diflinguilhed  ;  but  by  our  conditu- 
tion  they  are  always  united.  Every  difTerent 
perception  is  conjoined  with  a  fenfation  that  is 
proper  to  it.  The  one  is  the  ngn,  the  other 
the  thing  fignified.  They  coalefce  in  our  ima- 
gination. They  are  fignified  by  one  name, 
and  are  confidered  as  one  fimple  operation. 
The  purpofes  of  life  do  not  require  them  to  be 
diflinguilhed. 

It  is  the  Philofopher  alone  who  has  occadon 
to  diflinguiQi  them,    when  he  would  analyfe 

the 
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CHAP,  the  operation  compounded  of  them.     But  he 

^     ^^'     has   no   fufpicion  that  there  is  any  compofition 

in  it ;   and  to  difcovcr  this  requires  a  degree  of 

refledlion  which  has  been  too  little  practifed 

even  by  Philofophcrs. 

In  the  old  philofophy,  fenfation  and  percep- 
tion were  perfectly  confounded.  The  fenfible 
fpecies  coming  from  the  objecl,  and  impreffcd 
upon  the  mind,  was  the  whole  ;  and  you  might 
call  it  fenfation  or  perception  as  you  pleafed. 

Des  Cartes  and  Locke,  attending  more 
to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  fay. 
That  the  fenfations  by  which  we  have  notice 
of  fecondary  qualities,  have  no  refemblance 
to  any  thing  that  pertains  to  body  ;  but  they 
did  not  fee  that  this  might  with  equal  juftice 
be  applied  to  the  primary  qualities.  Mr. 
Locke  maintains,  that  the  fenfations  we  have 
from  primary  qualities  are  refemblances  of 
thofe  qualities.  This  fhews  how  grofsly  the 
mofl  ingenious  men  may  err  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  their  minds.  It  mufl  indeed 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  much  eafier  to  have 
a  diflinft  notion  of  the  fenfations  that  belong 
to  fecondary,  than  of  thofe  that  belong  to  the 
primary  qualities.  The  reafon  of  this  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  chapter. 

But  had  Mr.  Locke  attended  with  fufficient 
accuracy  to  the  fenl'ations  which  he  was  every- 
day and  every  hour  receiving  from  primary 
qualities,  he  would  have  feen  that  they  can  as 
little  refemble  any  quality  of  an  inanimated  be- 
ing, as  pain  can  rcicmble  a  cube  or  a  circle. 

What  had  efcaped  this  ingenious  Philofo- 
pher,  was  clearly  difcerned  by  Bifhop  Berke- 
ley. He  had  a  juli  notion  of  fenfations,  and 
faw  that  it  was  inipollible  that  any  thing  in  an 

infentient 
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infentlent  being  could  refemble  them  ;  a  thing  CHAP, 
fo  evident  in  itfelf,  that  it  feems  wonderful  that   J^^^ 
it  fhould  have  been  fo  long  unknown. 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  confequence  of  this 
difcovery.  Philofophers,  as  well  as  the  vul- 
gar, had  been  accuftomed  to  comprehend  both 
fenfation  and  perception  under  one  name,  and 
to  confider  them  as  one  uncompoundcd  opera- 
tion. Philofophers,  even  more  than  the  vul- 
gar, gave  the  name  of  fenfation  to  the  whole 
operation  of  the  fenfes  ;  and  all  the  notions  we 
have  of  material  things  were  called  ideas  of 
fenfation.  This  led  Bifliop  Berkeley  to  take 
one  ingredient  of  a  complex  operation  for  the 
whole;  and  having  clearly  difco  veered  the  nature 
of  fenfation,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  that  the 
fenfes  prefent  to  the  mind  is  fenfation,  which 
can  have  no  refemblance  to  any  thing  material, 
he  concluded  that  there  is  no  material  world. 

If  the  fenfes  furniilied  us  with  no  materials 
of  thought  but  fenfations,  his  conclufion  mud 
be  juft,  for  no  fenfation  can  give  us  the  con- 
ception of  material  things,  far  lefs  any  argu- 
ment to  prove  their  exiftence.  But  if  it  is  true 
that  by  our  fenfes  we  have  not  only  a  variety 
of  fenfations,  but  likewife  a  conception,  and 
an  immediate  natural  convitrion  of  external 
objeds,  he  reafons  from  a  falfe  fuppofition, 
and  his  arguments  fall  to  the  ground. 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  the  Ohjeds  of  Perception  ;  and  firfi.  Of  pri- 
mary and  fecondary  ^alities. 

TH  E  objefts  of  perception  are  the  vari- 
ous qualities  of  bodies.  Intending  to 
treat  of  thefe  only  in  general,  and  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  notions  which  our 
fenfes  give  us  of  them,  I  begin  with  the  dif- 
tin6lion  between  primary  and  fecondary  qua- 
lities. Thefe  were  diftinguiflied  very  early. 
The  Peripatetic  fyflem  confounded  them,  and 
left  no  difference.  The  diclinftion  was  again 
revived  by  Des  Cartes  and  Locke,  and  a 
fecond  time  abolifhed  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume.  If  the  real  foundation  of  this  diftinc- 
tion  can  be  pointed  out,  it  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  various  revolutions  in  the  fen- 
timents  of  Philolophers  concerning  it. 

Every  one  knows  that  extenfion,  divifibility, 
figure,  motion,  folidity,  hardnefs,  foftnefs, 
and  fluidity,  were  by  Mr.  Locke  called  pri- 
7nary  qualities  of  body  ;  and  that  found,  colour, 
tafte,  fmell,  and  heat  or  cold,  were  ciW&A fecon- 
dary qualiiies.  Is  there  a  jufl  foundation  for  this 
diflinclion  ?  Is  there  any  thing  common  to  the 
primary  which  belongs  not  to  the  fecondary  ? 
And  what  is  it  ? 

I  anfwer,  That  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
real  foundation  for  the  diil:in6l:ion  ;  and  it  is 
this  :  That  our  fenfes  give  us  a  direct  and  a 
diflindt  notion  of  the  primary  qualities,  and  in- 
form us  what  they  are  in  themfelves :  But  of 
the  fecondary  qualities,  our  fenfes  give  us  on- 
ly a  relative  and  obfcure  notion.  They  inform 
us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  affed  us  in 
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a  certain  manner,  that  is,  produce  in  us  a  cer-  C  HA  P. 


tain  fenfation ;  but  as  to  what  they  are  in  them- 
felves,  our  fenfes  leave  us  in  the  dark. 

Every  man  capable  of  reflection  may  eafily 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  he  has  a  perfedly  clear  and 
diflind  notion  of  extenfion,  divifibihty,  fi- 
gure, and  motion.  The  folidity  of  a  body 
means  no  more,  but  that  it  excludes  other 
bodies  from  occupying  the  fame  place  at  the 
fame  time.  Hardnefs,  foftnefs,  and  fluidity, 
are  different  degrees  of  cohefion  in  the  parts 
of  a  body.  It  is  fluid,  when  it  has  no  fenfible 
cohefion  ;  foft  when  the  cohefion  is  weak ; 
and  hard  when  it  is  flrong  :  Of  the  caufe  of 
this  cohefion  we  are  ignorant,  but  the  thing 
itfelf  we  underfland  perfectly,  being  immedi^ 
ately  informed  of  it  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  of  the  primary  qua- 
lities we  have  a  clear  and  diflinft  notion  ;  we 
know  what  ^hey  are,  though  we  may  be  ig- 
norant of  their  caufes. 

I  obferved  farther,  that  the  notion  we  have 
of  primary  qualities  is  dired,  and  not  relative 
only.  A  relative  notion  of  a  thing,  is,  flri£t- 
ly  fpeaking,  no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but 
only  of  fome  relation  which  it  bears  to  fomc- 
thing  elfe. 

Thus  gravity  fometimes  fignifies  the  tenden- 
cy of  bodies  towards  the  earth  ;  fometimes  it 
fignifies  the  caufc  of  that  tendency :  When 
it  means  the  firfl,  I  have  a  diredl  and  difliinct 
notion  of  gravity ;  I  fee  it,  and  feel  it,  and 
kiiow  perfectly  what  it  is ;  but  this  tendency 
mull  have  a  caufe  :  We  give  the  fame  name 
to  the  caufe  ;  and  that  caufe  has  been  an  ob- 
jeft  of  thought  and  of  fpeculation.  Now  what 
potion  have  we  of  this  caufe  when  we  think 
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CHAP,  and  reafon  about  It  ?  It  is  evident,  we  think 
_  of  it  as  an  unknown  caufe,  of  a  known  efFed. 
This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  muft  be  ob- 
fcure,  becaufe  it  gives  us  no  conception  of 
what  the  thing  is,  but  of  what  relation  it  bears 
to  fomething  elfe..  Every  relation  which  a 
thing  unknown  bears  to  fomething  that  is 
known,  may  give  a  relative  notion  of  it  j  and 
there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and  of  dif- 
courfe,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  bet- 
ter than  a  relative  notion. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  relative  notion,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  our  notion  of  primary  qualities  is 
not  of  this  kind ;  we  know  what  they  are, 
and  not  barely  what  relation  they  bear  to 
fomething  clfe. 

It  is  otherwife  with  fecondary  qualities.  If 
you  afk  me,  what  is  that  quality  or  modifica- 
tion in  a  rofe  which  I  call  its  fmell,  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  anfwer  direclly.  Upon  reflection  I 
find,  that  I  have  a  diftinct  notion  of  the  fen- 
fation  which  it  produces  in  my  mind.  But 
there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  fcnfation  in 
the  rofe,  becaufe  it  is  infentient.  The  quality 
in  the  rofe  is  fomething  which  occafions  the 
fenfation  in  me  ;  but  what  that  fomething  is, 
I  know  not.  My  fenfes  give  mc  no  informa- 
tion upon  this  point.  The  only  notion  there- 
fore my  fenfes  give  is  this.  That  fmell  in  the 
rofe  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification, 
which  is  the  caufe  or  occafion  of  a  fenfation 
which  I  knovv'  well.  The  relation  which  this 
unknown  quality  bears  to  the  fenfation  with 
which  nature  hath  connected  it,  is  all  I  learn 
from  the  (aik  of  fmelling  ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a  relative  notion.  The  fame  reafoning 
will  apply  to  every  fecondary  quality. 

Thus 
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Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  realC  HAP. 
foundation  for  the  diftinction  of  primary  from    ^^^^• 
fecondary  qualities;  and  that  they  are  dillin-' 
guifhed   by   this,   that  of  the  primary  we  have 
by  our  fenfes  a  dire£t  and  diftinft  notion ;  but 
of  the  fecondary  only  a  relative  notion,  which 
muft ,  becaufe  it  is  only  relative,  be  obfcure  ; 
they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  cau- 
fes    or  occafions    of    certain    fenfations   with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted. 

The  account  I  have  given  of  this  diftindion 
is  founded  upon  no  hypothefis.  Whether  our 
notions  of  primary  qualities  are  direft  and  dif- 
tincl,  thofe  of  the  fecondary  relative  and  ob- 
fcure, is  a  matter  of  fact,  of  which  every  man 
may  have  certain  knowledge  by  attentive  re- 
flexion upon  them.  To  this  refledion  I  ap- 
peal, as  the  proper  tefl:  of  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  proceed  to  make  fome  refledions 
on  this  fubjed. 

1 .  The  primary  qualities  are  neither  fenfati- 
ons, nor  are  they  refemblances  of  fenfations. 

This  appears  to  me  felf-evident.  I  have 
a  clear  and  diftind  notion  of  each  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities.  I  have  a  clear  and  diilind 
notion  of  fenfation.  I  can  compare  the  one 
with  the  other ;  and  when  I  do  fo,  I  am  not 
able  to  difcern  a  refembling  feature.  Senfa- 
tion  is  the  ad,  or  the  feehng,  (I  difpute  not 
which)  of  a  fentient  being.  Figure,  divifibi- 
hty,  folidity,  are  neither  ads  nor  feelings, 
Senfation  fuppofes  a  fentient  being  as  its  fub- 
jed ;  for  a  fenfation  that  is  not  felt  by  fome 
fentient  being,  is  an  abfurdity.  Figure  and 
divifibility  fuppofes  a  fubjed  that  is  figured 
and  divifible,  but  not  a  fubjed  that  is  fen- 
tient. 

2.  We 
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CHAP.  2.  We  liave  no  reafon  to  think  that  any  of 
^^"-  the  fccondarv  qualities  rclcmble  any  fcnfation. 
w  >  ^  Ihe  ablurdity  of  this  notion  has  been  clearly 
fhown  by  Ues  Cartes,  Locke,  and  many 
modern  Philofophers.  It  was  a  tenet  of  the 
ancient  philofophy,  and  is  flill  by  many  impu- 
ted to  the  vulgar,  but  only  as  a  vulgar  error. 
It  is  too  evident  to  need  proof,  that  the  vibra- 
tions' of  a  founding  body  do  not  refemble  the 
fenfation  of  found,  nor  the  efiluvia 'of  an  odo- 
rous body  the  fcnfation  of  fmell. 

3.  The  diftinftnefs  of  our  notions  of  prima- 
ry qualities  prevents  all  queflions  and  difputes 
about  their  nature.  There  are  no  •  different 
opinions  about  the  nature  of  extenfion,  figure, 
or  motion,  or  the  nature  of  any  primary  qua- 
lity. Their  nature  is  manifeft  to  our  fenfes, 
and  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  man,  or  mif- 
taken  by  him,  though  their  caufes  may  admit 
of  difpute. 

The  prirnary  qualities  are  the  objeft  of  the 
mathematical  fciences  ;  and  the  diflintlnefs  of 
pur  notions  of  them  enables  us  to  reafon  de- 
jnonflratively  about  them  to  a  great  extent. 
Their  various  modifications  are  precifely  defi- 
ned in  the  imagination,  and  thereby  capable 
of  being  compared,  and  their  relations  de- 
termined  with  precifion   and  certainty. 

It  is  not  fo  with  fecondary  quaUties.  Their 
yiature  not  being  manifeft  to  the  fenfe,  may 
be  a  fubject  of  difpute.  Our  feeUng  informs 
us  that  the  fire  is  hot ;  but  it  does  not  inform 
us  what  that  heat  of  the  fire  is.  But  does  it 
not  appear  a  contradiction,  to  fay  we  know 
that  the  fire  is  hot,  but  we  know  not  what 
that  heat  is  ?  I  anfwcr.  There  is  the  fame  ap- 
pearance   of  contradiction   in    many    things, 

^hat 
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that  muft  be  granted.  We  know  that  wineCHAP 
has  an  inebriating  quality  ;  but  we  know  not  ^-^'^I- 
what  that  quaUty  is.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that' 
if  we  had  not  fome  notion  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  heat  of  fire,  and  by  an  inebriating  quality, 
we  could  affirm  nothing  of  either  with  under- 
ftanding.  We  have  a  notion  of  both  ;  but  it 
is  only  a  relative  notion.  We  know  that  they 
are  the  caufes  of  certain  known  effects. 

4.  The  nature  of  feccndary  qualities  is  a 
proper  fubjed  of  philofophical  difquilition  ; 
and  in  this  philofophy  has  made  fome  progrefs; 
It  has  been  difcovered,  that  the  fenfation  of 
fmell  is  occafioned  by  the  effluvia  of  bodies  ; 
that  of  found  by  their  vibration.  The  difpo- 
fition  of  bodies  to  reflect  a  particular  kind  of 
light  occafions  the  fenfation  of  colour.  Very 
curious  difcoveries  have  been  made  of  the  na- 
ture of  heat,  and  an  ample  field  of  difcovery 
in  thefe  fubjefts  remains. 

5.  We  may  fee  why  the  fenfations  belonging  to 
fecondary  qualities  are  an  obje£t  of  our  atten- 
tion, while  thofe  which  belong  to  the  prima- 
ry are  not. 

The  firfl  are  not  only  figns  of  the  objecl 
perceived,  but  they  bear  a  capital  part  in  the 
notion  we  form  of  it.  We  conceive  it  only  as 
that  which  occafions  fuch  a  fenfation,  and 
therefore  cannot  relied  upon  it  without  think- 
ing of  the  fenfation  which  it  occafions :  We 
have  no  other  mark  whereby  to  diftinguifii  it. 
The  thought  of  a  fecondary  quality,  therefore, 
always  carries  us  back  to  the  fenfation  which 
it  produces.  We  give  the  fame  name  to  both, 
and  are  apt  to  confound  them  together. 

But  having  a  clear  and  diftind  conception 
of  primary  qualities,  we  have  no  need  when 

we 
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CHAP,  we  think  of  them  to  recal  their  fenfations. 
XVII.  "When  a  primary  quality  is  perceived,  the  fen- 
^■^^^^'''^  fation  immediately  leads  our  thought  to  the 
quality  fignificd  by  it,  and  is  itfelf  forgot.  We 
have  no  occafion  afterwards  to  refleft  upon  it  ; 
and  fo  we  come  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with 
it,  as  if  we  had  never  felt  it.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  the  fenfations  of  all  primary  qualities, 
when  they  are  not  fo  painful  or  pleafant  as  to 
draw  our  attention. 

When  a  man  moves  his  hand  rudely  againfl 
a  pointed  hard  body,  he  feels  pain,  and  may 
eafily  be  perfuaded  that  this  pain  is  a  fenfati- 
on,  and  that  there  is  nothing  refembling  it  in 
the  hard  body  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  perceives 
the  body  to  be  hard  and  pointed,  and  he  knows 
that  thefe  qualities  belong  to  the  body  only. 
In  this  cafe,  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifli  what  he 
feels  from  what  he  perceives. 

Let  him  again  touch  the  pointed  body  gent- 
ly, fo  as  to  give  him  no  pain  ;  and  now  you 
can  hardly  perfuade  him  that  he  feels  any  thing 
but  the  figure  and  hardnefs  of  the  body  ;  fo 
difficult  it  is  to  attend  to  the  fenfations  belong- 
ing to  primary  qualities,  when  they  are  nei- 
ther pleafant  nor  painful.  They  carry  the 
thought  to  the  external  object,  and  immedi- 
ately difappear  and  are  forgot.  Nature  inten- 
ded them  only  as  figns  ;  and  when  they  have 
ferved  that  purpofe  they  vanilh. 

We  are  now  to  confider  the  opinions  both 
of  the  vulgar,  and  of  Philofophcrs  upon  this 
fubjecl.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled that  they  fliould  make  diftinclions  which 
have  no  connexion  with  the  common  aflairs 
of  life ;  they  do  not  therefore  diftinguifh  the 
primary    from    the   fecondary    qualities,    but 

fpeak 
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fpeak  of  both  as  being  equally  qualities  of  the^  H  A  P. 
external  objeft.  Of  the  primary  qualities  they  ^^^^' 
have  a  diflind  notion,  as  they  are  immediate- 
ly and  diflin£lly  perceived  by  the  fenfes  ;  of 
the  fecondary,  their  notions,  as  I  apprehend, 
are  confufed  and  indiflinft,  rather  than  erro- 
neous. A  fecondary  quality  is  the  unknown 
caufe  or  occafion  of  a  well  known  efFed: ;  and 
the  fame  name  is  common  to  the  caufe  and  the 
cfFefl:.  Now,  to  diftinguifli  clearly  the  diffe- 
rent ingredients  of  a  complex  notion,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  different  meanings  of  an 
ambiguous  word,  is  the  work  of  a  Philofo- 
pher  ;  and  is  not  to  be  expeded  of  the  vulgar, 
when  their  occafions  do  not  require  it. 

I  grant,  therefore,  that  the  notion  which 
the  vulgar  have  of  fecondary  qualities,  is  in- 
diflinft  and  inaccurate.  But  there  feems  to 
be  a  contradiftion  between  the  vulgar  and  the 
Philofopher  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  each  char- 
ges the  other  with  a  grofs  abfurdity.  The  vul- 
gar fay.  That  fire  is  hot,  and  fnow  cold,  and 
fugar  fweet  ;  and  that  to  deny  this  is  a  grofs 
abfurdity,  and  contradids  the  tedimony  of 
our  fenfes.  The  Philofopher  fays,  That  heat, 
and  cold,  and  fweetnefs,  are  nothing  but  fen- 
fations  in  our  minds  ;  and  it  is  abfurd  to  con- 
ceive, that  thefe  fenfations  are  in  the  fire,  or 
in  the  fnovv^,  or  in  the  fugar, 

I  believe  this  contradidion  between  the  vul- 
gar and  the  Philofopher  is  more  apparent  than 
real  ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  an  abufe  of  lan- 
guage "on  the  part  of  the  Philofopher,  and  to 
indillindt  notions  on  the  part  of  the  vulgar. 
The  Philofopher  fays.  There  is  no  heat  in  the 
fire,  meaning,  that  the  fire  has  not  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  heat.     His   meaning  is  jufl  j  and  the 

vulgar 
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CHAP. vulgar  will  agree  with  him,  as  foon  as  they 
■  ^  underftand  his  meaning  :  But  his  language  is 
improper  ;  for  there  is  really  a  quality  in  thfe 
fire,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  heat ;  and 
the  name  of  heat  is  given  to  this  quality,  both 
by  Philofophers  and  by  the  vulgar,  much 
more  frequently  than  to  the  fenfation  of  heat. 
This  fpeech  of  the  Philofopher,  therefore,  is 
meant  by  him  in  one  fenfe  ;  it  is  taken  by  the 
vulgar  in  another  fenfe.  In  the  fenfe  in  which 
they  take  it,  it  is  indeed  abfurd,  and  fo 
they  hold  it  to  be.  In  the  fenfe  in  which 
he  means  it,  it  is  true ;  and  the  vulgar,  as 
foon  as  they  are  made  to  underftand  that  fenfe, 
will  acknowledge  it  to  be  true.  They  know 
as  well  as  the  Philofopher,  that  the  fire  does 
not  feel  heat ;  and  this  is  all  that  he  means  by 
faying  there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire. 

In  the  opinions  of  Philofophers  about  pri- 
mary and  fecondary  qualitieSj  there  have  been, 
as  was  before  obferved,  feveral  revolutions  : 
They  were  diflinguifhed  long  before  the  days 
of  Aristotle,  by  the  fed  called  Atomifts  ; 
among  whom  Democritus  made  a  capital  fi- 
gure. In  thofe  times,  the  name  of  quality 
was  applied  only  to  thofe  we  call  fecondary 
qualities  ;  the  primary  being  confidered  as  ef- 
fential  to  matter,  .were  not  called  qualities. 
That  the  atoms,  which  they  held  to  be  the 
firfl  principles  of  things,  were  extended,  fo- 
lid,  figured,  and  moveable,  there  was  no 
doubt ;  but  the  queflion  was,  whether  they 
had  fmell,  tafte,  and  colour  ?  or,  as  it  w^as 
commonly  exprelfed,  whether  they  had  qua- 
lities ?  The  Atomifts  maintained,  that  they 
had  not  ;  that  the  qualities  were  not  in  bo- 
dies, but  were  fomething  refulting  from  the 
operation  of  bodies  upon  our  fenfes. 

It 
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It  would  feem,  that  when  men  began  toCHAP. 
fpeculate  upon  this  fubjeft,  the  primary  qua-  ^^^^• 
lities  appeared  fo  clear  and  manifeft,  that  they 
could  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  exiftence 
wherever  matter  exifted  ;  but  the  fecondary 
fo  obfcure,  that  they  were  at  a  lofs  where  to 
place  them.  They  ufed  this  comparifon ;  as 
fire,  which  is  neither  in  the  flint  nor  in  the 
fleel,  is  produced  by  their  collifion,  fo  thofe 
qualities,  though  not  in  bodies,  are  produced 
by  their  impulfe  upon  our  fenfes. 

This  dodrine  was  oppofed  by  Aristotle. 
He  believed  tafte  and  colour  to  be  fubflantial 
forms  of  bodies,  and  that  their  fpecies,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  figure  and  motion,  are  received  by 
the  fenfes. 

In  believing,  that  what  we  commonly  call 
tafte  and  colour^  is  fomething  really  inherent  in 
body,  and  does  not  depend  upon  its  being 
tafted  and  feen,  he  followed  nature.  But,  in 
believing  that  our  fenfations  of  tafte  and  co- 
lour are  the  forms  or  fpecies  of  thofe  qualities 
received  by  the  fenfes,  he  followed  his  own 
theory,  which  was  an  abfurd  fidion.  Des 
Cartes  Hot  only  fhowed  the  abfurdity  of  fen- 
fible  fpecies  received  by  the  fenfes,  but  gave  a 
more  juft  and  more  intelligible  account  of  fe- 
condary qualities  than  had  been  given  before. 
Mr.  Locke  followed  him,  and  beftowed  much 
pains  upon  this  fubject.  He  was  the  firft,  I 
think,  that  gave  them  the  name  of  fecondary 
qualities,  which  has  been  very  generally  adopt- 
ed. He  diftinguifhed  the  fenfation  from  the 
quality  in  the  body,  which  is  the  caufe  or  -oc- 
cafion  of  that  fenfation,  and  fliowed  that  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  fimilitude  between 
them. 

Vol.  I.  U  By 
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C  M  A  P.  By  this  account,  the  fenfes  are  acquitted  of 
^^^^  putting  any  fallacy  upon  us;  the  fenfation  is 
real,  and  no  fallacy  ;  the  quality  in  the  body, 
which  is  the  cauie  or  occaiion  of  this  fenfation, 
is  likewife  real,  though  the  nature  of  it  is  not 
manifeft  to  our  fenfes.  If  we  impofe  upon  our- 
fclves,  by  confounding  the  fenfation  with  the 
quality  that  cccafions  it,  this  is  owing  to  ra(h 
judgment,  or  weak  underftanding,  but  not  to 
any  falfe  tcdiniony  of  our  fenfes. 

This  account  of  fecondary  qualities  I  take  to 
be  very  jud  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Locke  had  flopped 
here,  he  would  have  left  the  matter  very  clear. 
But  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  introduce  the 
theory  of  ideas,  to  explain  the  diftindion  be- 
tween primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  and  by 
that  means,  as  I  think,  perplexed  and  dark- 
ened it. 

When  Philofophers  fpeak  about  ideas,  we 
are  often  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  they  mean  by 
them,  and  may  be  apt  to  fufped  that  they  are 
mere  fictions,  that  have  no  exiftence.  They 
have  told  us,  that,  by  the  ideas  which  we  have 
immediately  from  our  fenfes,  they  mean  our 
fenfations.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  real  things, 
and  not  fictions.  We  may,  by  accurate  atten- 
tion to  them,  know  perfedly  their  nature  ; 
and  if  Philofophers  would  keep  by  this  mean- 
ing of  the  word  idea,  when  applied  to  the  ob- 
jects of  fenfe,  they  would  at  ieait:  be  more  intel- 
ligible. Let  us  hear  now  how  Mr.  Locke  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  thofe  ideas,  when  applied 
to  primary  and  fecondary  qualities.  Book  2. 
chap.  8.  itiit.  7.  10th  edition.  "  To  difco- 
**  ver  the  nature  of  our  ideas  the  better,  and 
"  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelligibly,  it  will  be 
"  convenient  to  diftinguilh  them,  as  they  are 

"  ideas, 
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"  ideas,  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  as^^  ^P- 

"  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bo-     ^^"• 

"  dies  that  caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us,  that  fo 

"  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  ufually  is 

"  done),  that  they  are  cxaftly  the  images  and 

*'  refemblances   of  fomething  inherent  in  the 

"  fubje£l;   moft  of  thofeof  fenfation  being,  in 

*'  the  mind,  no  more  the  likenefs  of  fome- 

"  thing   exifling  without  us,   than  the  names 

"  that  ftand  for  them  are  the   likenefs   of  our 

"  ideas,    which   yet,    upon  hearing,  they  arc 

"  apt  to  excite  in  us.'* 

This  way  of  diftinguifhing  a  thing,  Jirji,  as 
what  it  is  ;  and,  feccndly^  as  what  it  is  not, 
is,  I  apprehend,  a  very  extraordinary  way  of 
difcovering  its  nature  :  And  if  ideas  are  ideas 
or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bodies 
that  caufe  fuch  perception  in  us,  it  will  be  no 
eafy  matter  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelligibly. 

The  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  ideas  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  next  feftion,  in  a  manner  no 
lefs  extraordinary.  "  Whatfoever  the  mind 
"  perceives  in  itfelf,  or  is  the  immediate  ob- 
*'  je£l  of  perception,  thought,  or  underftand- 
"  ing,  that  I  call  idea  ;  and  the  power  to  pro- 
"  duce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call  quality  of 
"  the  fubjed  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a 
"  fnowball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us 
*'  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the 
"  powers  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us,  as  they 
"  are  in  the  fnowball,  I  call  qualities  ;  and  as 
"  they  are  fenfations,  or  perceptions  in  our 
"  underflandings,  I  call  them  ideas  ;  which 
"  ideas,  if  I  fpeak  of  them  fometimes  as  in 
"  the  things  themfelves,  I  would  be  underftood 
"  to  mean  thofe  qualities  in  the  objects  which 
«  produce  them  in  us.** 

U  3  Thefe 
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CHAP.      Thcfe  are  the  diflindlions  which  Mr.  Locke 
^^■^^-    thought  convenient,    in  order  to  difcover  the 
nature  of  our   ideas  of  the  quahties  of  matter 
the  better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelUgi- 
bly.     I  beheve  it  will  be  difficult  to    find-  two 
ether  paragraphs  in  the  Eflay  fo  unintelligible. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  intra£la- 
ble   nature  of  ideas,  or  to  an  ofcitancy  of  the 
author,  with  which  he  is  very  rarely  chargeable, 
I  leave  the  reader  to  judge.     There  are,  in- 
deed,   feveral  other  paflages  in  the  fame  chap- 
ter,   in  which  a  like  obfcurity  appears  ;  but  I 
do  not  chufe  to  dwell  upon  them.     The  con- 
clufion  drawn  by  him  from  the  whole,  is,  that 
primary  and  fccondary  qualities  are  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  former  are  re- 
femblances   or  copies  of  them  ;  but  the  ideas 
of  the    other  are   not   refemblances  of  them. 
"Upon  this  dodrine,    I  beg  leave  to  make  two 
obfervations. 

Firji,  Taking  it  for  granted,  that,  by  the 
ideas  of  primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  he 
means  the  fenfations  they  excite  in  us,  I  ob- 
ferve  that  it  appears  ftrange,  that  a  fcnfation 
fhould  be  the  idea  of  a  quahty  in  body,  to 
which  it  is  acknowledged  to  bear  no  refem- 
blance.  If  the  fenfation  of  found  be  the  idea 
of  that  vibration  of  the  founding  body  which 
occafions  it,  a  furfeit  may,  for  the  fame  rca- 
fon,  be  the  idea  of  a  feafh 

A  fccond  obfervation  is,  That,  when  Mr. 
Locke  affirms,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qua- 
lities, tliat  is,  the  fenfations  they  raife  in  us, 
are  refemblances  of  thofe  qualities,  he  feems 
neither  to  have  given  due  attention  to  thofe 
fenfations,  nor  to  the  nature  of  fcnfation  in 
general. 

Let 
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Let  a  man  prefs  his  hand  againft  a  hard  CHAP, 
body,    and  let  him  attend  to  the  fenfation  he  ^  ^^'^^• 
feels,  excluding  from  his  thought  every  thing   ■'''"'*^    ^ 
external,  even  the  body  that  is  the  caufe  of  his 
feeling.     This   abftradion  indeed   is  difficult, 
and  feems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  pracli- 
fed  :  But  it  is  not  iiiipoffible,  and  it  is  evid.int- 
ly  the  only  way  to  anderfland  the  nature  of  the 
fenfation.     A   due  attention  to  this  lenfation 
will  fatisfy  him,    that  it  is  no  more  like  hard- 
nefs   in   a  body,  than  the  fenfation  of  found  is 
like  vibration  in  the  founding  body. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  but  my  conceptions ;  and 
my  idea  of  hardnefs  in  a  body,  is  the  con- 
ception of  fuch  a  cohefion  of  its  parts  as  re- 
quires great  force  to  difplace  them.  I  have 
both  the  conception  and  belief  of  this  quality 
in  the  body,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  have  the 
fenfation  of  pain,  by  preffing  my  hand  againft 
it.  The  fenfation  and  perception  are  clofely 
conjoined  by  my  conftitution ;  but  I  am  fure 
they  have  no  fmiilitude :  I  know  no  reafon 
why  the  one  fhould  be  called  the  idea  of  the 
other,  which  does  not  lead  us  to  call  every  na- 
tural eifed  the  idea  of  its  caufe. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Locke  give  due  attention 
to  the  nature  of  fem'ation  in  general,  when  he 
affirmed,  that  the  ideas  of  pviaiarj  qualities, 
that  is,  the  fenfation  excited  by  them,  are  re- 
femblances  of  thofe  qualities. 

That  there  can  be  nothing  like  fenfation  in 
an  infentient  being,  or  like  thought  in  an  un- 
thinking being,  is  felf-evident,  and  has  been 
Ihown,  to  the  conviction  of  all  men  that  think, 
by  Bifliop  Berkeley  ;  yet  this  was  unknown 
to  Mr.  Locke.  It  is  an  humbling  confidefa- 
tion,  that,  in  fubjeds  of  this  kind,  felf-evidcnt 

truths 
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C  H  A  P.truths  may  be  hid  from  the  eyes  offthe  mod 
^^^-  Ingenious  men.  But  we  ha.e,  v'i.thal,  this 
■  coufolation.  that,  when  once  dilcovcred  they 
fliine  by  their  own  light ;  and  that  light  can 
no  more  be  put  out. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Locke,  in  making 
fecondary  qualities  to  be  powers  in  bodies  to 
excite  certain  fenfations  in  us,  has  given  a  jufl: 
and  diftindl  analyfis  of  wliat  our  lenl'cs  difcover 
concerning  them  ;  but,  in  applying  the  theory 
of  ideas  to  them,  and  to  the  primary  qualities, 
he  has  been  led  to  fay  things  that  darken  the 
fubjed,  and  that  will  not  bear  examination. 

Bilhop  Berkeley  having  adopted  the  fen- 
timents  common  to  Philofophers,  concernmg 
the  ideas  we  have  by  our  fenfes,  to  wit,  that 
they  are  all  fenfations,  faw  more  clearly  the 
necelfary  confequence  of  this  doctrine  ;  which 
is,  that  there  is  no  material  world  ;  no  quali- 
ties primary  or  fecondary  ;  cVid,  coiifequently, 
no  foundation  for  any  dillinclicn  between  them. 
He  cxpofed  the  abfurdity  of  a  refemblance  be- 
tween our  feiHutions  and  any  quahtv,  primary 
or  fecondary,  of  a  fubftance  that  is  fuppofed  to 
be  infentient.  Indeed,  if  it  is  granted  that  the 
fenfes  have  no  other  office  but  to  furnifh  us 
with  fenfations,  it  will  be  found  impcilible  to 
make  any  diflindion  between  primary  and  fe- 
condary qualities,  or  even  to  maintain  the  ex- 
igence of  a  material  world. 

From  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  vari- 
ous revolutions  in  the  opinions  of  Philofophers 
about  primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  I  think 
it  appears,  that  all  the  darknels  and  intricacy 
that  thinking  men  have  found  in  this  fubjecl, 
and  the  errors  they  have  fallen  into,  have  been 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  diflinguifhing  clearly 

fenfation 
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fenfation  from  perception  ;  what  we  feel  from  CHAP, 
what  we  perceive.  XV  ll. 

The  external  fenfes  have  a  double  province ; 
to  make  us   feel,    and  to  make   us  perceive. 
They  furnifh  us   with   a  variety  of  fenfations, 
fome  pleafant,    others  painful,  and  others  in- 
different ;  at  the  fame  time  they  give  us  a  con- 
ception,   and   an  invincible  belief  of  the  exifl- 
ence  of  external  objeitls.     This  conception  of 
external   objeds  is  the  work  of  Nature.     The 
belief  of  their  exiflence,  which  our  fenfes  give, 
is  the  work  of  Nature  ;  fo  likewife  is  the  fen- 
fation that    accompanies  it.     This  conception 
and  belief  which  Nature  produces  by  means  of 
the  fenfes,    we  call  perception.      The  feeling 
which  goes  along  with  the  perception,  we  call 
fenfation.     The  perception  and  its  correfpond- 
ing  fenfation   are  produced  at  the  fame  time. 
In  our  experience  we  never  iind  them  disjoin- 
ed.    Hence  we  are  led  to  confider  them  as  one 
thing,  to  give  them  one   name,    and   to  con- 
found their  different   attributes.     It  becomes 
very  difficult  to  feparate  them  in  thought,  to 
attend  to  each  by  itfelf,  and  to  attribute  no- 
thing to  it  wlilch  belongs  to  the  other. 

To  do  this  requires  a  degree  of  a.ttention  to 
what  paffes  in  our  own  minds,  and  a  talent  of 
diftinguifliing  things  that  differ,  which  i;>  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  vulgar,  and  is  even  rarely 
found  in  Philofophers ;  fo  that  the  progrefs 
made  in  a  juft  analyfis  of  the  operations  of  our 
fenfes  has  been  very  flow.  The  hypothecs  of 
ideas,  fo  generally  adopted,  hath,  as  I  appre- 
hend, greatly  retarded  this  progrefs,  and  we 
might  hope  for  a  quicker  advance,  if  Philofo- 
phers could  fo  far  humble  themf^lves  as  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  every  branch  of  the  philofophy  of 

Nature, 
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C  H  A  P.Nature,  the  productions  of  human  fancy  and 
^^  •  conjedure  will  be  found  to  be  drofs  ;  and  that 
^        the  only   pure  metal  that  will  endure  the  teft, 

is   what   is   difcovered  by  patient  obfcrvation, 

and  chafte  induction. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  other  Objeds  of  Perception. 

E  S  I  D  E  S  primary  and  fecondary  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  there  arc  many  other 
immediate  objefts  of  perception.  Without 
pretending  to  a  complete  enumeration,  I  think 
they  moftly  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing clalTes.  1/?,  Certain  fhates  or  conditi- 
ons of  our  own  bodies.  2d,  Mechanical  pow- 
ers or  forces.  3^^,  Chemical  powers.  4//?, 
Medical  powers  or  virtues,  ^tb.  Vegetable 
and  animal  powers. 

That  we  perceive  certain  diforders  in  our 
own  bodies  by  means  of  uneafy  fenfations^ 
which  Nature  hath  conjoined  with  them,  will 
not  be  difputed.  Of  this  kind  are  toothach, 
headach,  gout,  and  every  diftemper  and  hurt 
which  we  feel.  The  notions  which  our  fenfe 
gives  of  thefe,  have  a  ftrong  analogy  to  our 
notions  of  fecondary  qualities.  Both  are  fi- 
milarly  compounded,  and  may  be  fimilarly  re- 
folved,  and  they  give  light  to  each  other. 

In  the  toothach,  for  inftance,  there  is,  fir/}, 
a  painiul  feeling  ;  and,  fccond/y,  a  conception 
and  belief  of  fome  diibrder  in  the  tooth,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  caufe  oi  the  uneafy  feel- 
ing.    The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  fenfation,  the  fe- 

cond 
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cond  is  perception  ;  for  it  includes  a  concep- C  H  A  p. 
tion  and  belief  of  an  external  object.     But   ^^"^'^"f^- 
thefe  two  things,  though  of  different  natures, 
are  fo  conftantly  conjoined  in  our  experience, 
and  in  our  imagination,  that  we  confider  them 
as  one.     We  give  the  fame  name  to  both  ; 
for  the  toothach  is   the  proper  name   of  the 
pain  we  feel ;   and  it   is   the  proper  name  of 
the   diforder   in  the  tooth  which  caufes    that 
pain.     If  it  fliould   be   made  a  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  toothach  be  in  the  mind  that  feels  it, 
or  in  tRfe  tooth  that  is   aftcded  ?  much  might 
be  faid  on  both  fides,  while  it   is  not  obferved 
that  the  word  has  two  meaninQ;s.     But  a  lit- 
tie  refledion  fatisfies  us,  that  the  pain  is  in  the 
mind,  and  the  diforder  in  the  tooth.     If  fome 
Philofopher  fhould  pretend    to   have  made   a 
difcovery,    that  the  toothach 5    the    gout,  the 
headach,  are  only  fenfations  in  the  mind,  and 
that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  conceive  that  they 
are   diflempers  of  the  body,  he  might  defend 
his  fyftem  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe,  who 
affirm  that  there  is  no  found  nor  colour  nor. 
tafte   in  bodies,   defend   that  paradox.     But 
both  thefe  fyflems,   like  moft  paradoxes,  will 
be  found  to  be  only  an  abufe  of  words. 

We  fay  that  we  feel  the  tooth -ach,  not  that 
we  perceive  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fay 
that  we  perceive  the  colour  of  a  body,  not  that 
we  feel  it.  Can  any  reafon  be  given  for  this 
difference  of  phrafeology  ?  In  anfwer  to  this 
queftion,  I  apprehend,  that  both  when  we 
feel  the  toothach,  and  when  we  fee  a  coloured 
body,  there  is  fenfatiori  and  perception  con- 
joined. But,  in  the  toothach,  the  fenfation 
being  very  painful,  engrolfes  the  attention  ; 
and  therefore  we  fpeak  of  it,  as  if  it  were  felt 

only. 
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CHAP,  only,  and  not  perceived  :  Whereas,  in  feeing 
XV  III.  ^  coloured  body,  the  fenfation  is  indifferent, 
and  draws  no  attention.  The  quality  in  the 
bodv,  which  we  call  its  colour,  is  the  only 
objed  of  attention  ;  and  therefore  we  fpcik  of 
it,  as  if  it  were  perceived,  and  not  felt. 
Though  all  Philofophers  a^ree  that  in  feeing 
colour  there  is  fenfation,  it  is  not  eafy  to  per- 
fuade  the  vulgar,  that,  in  feeing  a  coloured 
body,  when  the  light  is  not  too  ftrong,  nor 
the  eye  inflamed,  they  have  any  fenfation  or 
feeling  at  all. 

There  are  fome  fenfations,  which,  though 
they  are  very  often  felt,  are  never  attended  to, 
nor  refledled  upon.  We  have  no  conception 
of  them  ;  and  therefore,  in  language,  there 
is  neither  any  name  for  them,  nor  any  form  of 
fpeech  that  fuppofes  their  exillence.  Such  are 
the  fenfations  of  colour,  and  of  all  primary 
qualities  ;  and  therefore  thofe  qualities  are  faid 
to  be  perceived,  but  not  to  be  Felt.  Tafte 
and  fmell,  and  heat  and  cold,  have  fenfations 
that  are  often  agreeable  or  difagreeabic,  in 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  draw  our  attention  ;  and 
they  are  fometimes  faid  to  be  felt,  and  fome- 
times  to  be  perceived.  When  diforders  of  the 
body  occafion  very  acute  pain,  the  uneafy 
fenfation  engroffes  the  attention,  and  they  are 
faid  to  be  felt,  not  to  be  perceived. 

There  is  another  queftion  relating  to  phra- 
feology,  which  this  fubjed  fuggefts.  A  man 
fays,  he  feels  pain  in  fuch  a  particular  part  of 
his  body  ;  in  his  toe,  for  inilance.  Now,  rea- 
fon  allures  us,  that  pain  being  a  fenfation, 
can  only  be  in  the  fentient  being,  as  its  fubjeft, 
that  is,  in  the  mind.  And  though  Philofo- 
phers have   difputed  much  about  the  place  of 
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the  mind  j  yet  none  of  them  ever  placed  it  inC  H  A  P. 
the  toe.     What  fhall  we  fay  then  in  this  cafe  ?  -^VIH, 
do  our  fenfes   really   deceive  us,  and  make  us      """^ 
believe  a  thing  which  our  reafon  determines  to 
be  impolllble  ?  I  anfwer,  jirft^  That,  when  a 
man  fays  he  has  pain  in  his  toe,  he  is  perfectly 
underflood,  both  by  himfelf,  and  thofe  that 
hear  him.     1  his  is  all  that  he  intends.     He  re- 
ally feels  what  he  and  all  men  call  a  pain  in  the 
toe  ;  and  there  is  no  deception  in  the  matter. 
Whether  therefore  there  be  any  impropriety  in 
the   phrafe  or   not,  is  of  no   confequence    in 
common    life.      It    anfvvers    all    the   ends   of 
fpeech,  both  to  the  fpcakers  and  the  hearers. 

In  all  languages,  there  are  phrafes  which 
have  a  diilm£l  meaning  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  may  be  fomething  in  the  ftrudlure 
of  them  that  difagrees  with  the  analogy  of 
grammar,  or  with  the  priiiciples  of  philofophy. 
And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  language  is  not 
made  either  by  Grammarians  or  Philofophers. 
Thus  we  fpeak  of  feeling  pain,  as  if  pain  was 
fomething  diuinft  from  the  feeling  of  it.  We 
fpeak  of  a  pain  coming  and  going,  and  removing 
from  one  place  to  another.  Such  phrafes  are 
meant  by  thofe  who  ufe  them  in  a  fenfe  that  is 
neither  obfcure  nor  falfe.  But  the  Philofopher 
puts  them  into  his  alembic,  reduces  them  to 
their  firfl  principles,  draws  out  of  them  a  fenfe 
that  was  never  meant,  and  fo  imagines  that  he 
has  difcovered  an  error  of  the  vulgar. 

I  obferve,  fecondly^  That,  when  we  confider 
the  fenfation  of  pain  by  itfelf,  without  any 
refpeft  to  its  caufe,  we  cannot  fay  with  pro- 
priety, that  the  toe  is  either  the  place,  or  the 
fubjeft  of  it.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  when  we  fpeak  of  pain  in  the  toe,  the  fen- 
fation 
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C  H  A  P.fation  is  combined  in  our  thought,  with  the 
^^  caufe  of  it,  which  really  is  in  the  toe.  The 
caufe  and  the  efiecl  are  combined  in  one  com- 
plex notion,  and  the  fame  name  ferves  for 
both.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  Philofopher  to 
analyfe  this  complex  notion,  and  to  give  dif- 
ferent names  to  its  different  ingredients.  He 
gives  the  name  of  pain  to  the  fenfation  only, 
and  the  name  of  J//6/-J^r  to  the  unknown  caufe 
of  it.  Then  it  is  evident  that  the  diforder  only 
is  in  the  toe,  and  that  it  would  be  an  error  to 
think  that  the  pain  is  in  it.  But  we  ought  not 
to  afcribe  this  error  to  the  vulgar,  who  never 
made  the  diftindion,  and  w^ho  under  the  name 
of  pain  comprehend  both  the  fenfation  and  its 
caufe. 

Cafes  fometimes  happen,  which  give  occa- 
fion  even  to  the  vulgar  to  difliinguifli  the  pain- 
ful fenfation  from  the  diforder  which  is  the 
caufe  of  it.  A  man  who  has  had  his  leg  cut 
off,  many  years  after  feels  pain  in  a  toe  of  that 
leg.  The  toe  has  now  no  exiflence  ;  and  he 
perceives  eafily,  that  the  toe  can  neither  be  the 
place,  nor  the  fubjeci:  of  the  pain  which  he 
feels  ;  yet  it  is  the  fame  feeling  he  ufed  to 
have  from  a  hurt  in  the  toe  ;  and  if  he  did  not 
know  that  his  leg  was  cut  off,  it  would  give 
him  the  lame  immediate  convidion  of  fome 
hurt  or  diforder  in  the  toe. 

The  fame  pha^nomenon  may  lead  the  Philo- 
fopher, in  all  cafes,  to  diftinguifli  fenfation 
from  perception.  We  fay,  that  the  man  had 
a  deceitful  feeling,  when  he  felt  a  pain  in  his 
toe  after  the  leg  was  cut  off  ;  and  we  have  a 
true  meaning  in  faying  fo.  But,  if  we  will 
fpeak  accurately,  our  fenfations  cannot  be 
deceitful  j  they  mult  be  what  we  feel  them  to 
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be,  and  can  be  nothing  elfe.     Where  then  CHAP, 
lies  the  deceit  ?  I  anfwer,  it  Hes  not  in  the  fen-    ^^^^^^• 
fation,  vc^hich  is  real,  but  in  the  feeming  per- 
ception he  had  of  a  diforder  in  his  toe.     This 
perception,  which  Nature  had  conjoined  with 
the  fenfation,  was  in  this  infhance  fallacious. 

The  fame  reafoning  may  be  applied  to  every 
phgenomenon  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  cal- 
led a  deception  of  fenfe.  As  when  one,  who 
has  the  jaundice,  fees  a  body  yellow,  which 
is  really  white  ;  or  when  a  man  fees  an  objedl 
double,  becaufe  his  eyes  are  not  both  directed 
to  it ;  in  thefe,  and  other  like  cafes,  the  fen- 
fations  we  have  are  real,  and  the  deception  is 
only  in  the  perception  which  Nature  has  an- 
nexed to  them. 

Nature  has  conneded  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects  with  certain  fenfations.  If  the 
fenfation  is  produced,  the  correfponding  per- 
ception follows  even  when  there  is  no  objeft, 
and  in  that  cafe  is  apt  to  deceive  us.  In  like 
manner,  Nature  has  connefted  our  fenfations 
with  certain  impreffions  that  are  ^made  upon 
the  nerves  and  brain  :  And,  when  the  impref- 
fion  is  made,  from  whatever  caufe,  the  cor- 
refponding fenfation  and  perception  immedi- 
ately follows.  Thus,  in  the  man  who  feels 
pain  in  his  toe  after  the  leg  is  cut  off,  the  nerve 
that  went  to  the  toe,  part  of  which  was  cut 
off  with  the  leg,  had  the  fame  impreffion  made 
upon  the  remaining  part,  which,  in  the  natu- 
ral ftate  of  his  body,  was  caufed  by  a  hurt  in 
the  toe :  And  immediately  this  impreffion  is 
followed  by  the  fenfation  and  perception  which 
Nature  connected  with  it. 

In   like   manner,    if  the  fame  impreffions, 
which  are  made  at  prefent  upon    my  optic 

nerves 
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C  H  A  P.  jjerves   by  the   objt.ds  before  me,  could   be 

Win  •  T 

,^J_^_^  made  in  the  dark,  I  apprehend    that  1   fnouid 

have  the  lame  ienfations,  and  fee  the  fame  ob- 
jects which  I  now  fee.  The  impreffions  and 
fenfations  would  in  fuch  a  cal'e  be  real,  and  the 
perception  only  fallacious. 

Let  us  next  conlider  the  notions  which  our 
fenfes  give  us  of  thofe  attributes  of  bodies 
called  powers.  This  is  the  more  neceilary, 
becaufe  power  feems  to  imply  fome  aOlvity  ; 
yet  we  confider  body  as  a  dead  inactive 
thing,  which  does  not  ad,  but  may  be  a6ted 
upon. 
^  Of  the  mechanical  powers  afcribed  to  bo- 

dies, that  which  is  called  their  vis  infiia,  or 
inertia,  may  firft  be  confidered.  By  this  is 
meant,  no  more  than  that  bodies  never  change 
their  ilate  of  themfelves,  either  from  reft  to 
motion,  or  from  motion  to  reft,  or  from  one 
degree  of  velocity,  or  one  direction  to  ano- 
ther. In  order  to  produce  any  fuch  change, 
there  muft  be  fome  force  imprefled  upon 
them ;  and  the  change  produced  is  precifely 
proportioned  to  the  force  imprefled,  and  in 
the  direction  of  that  force. 

That  all  bodies  have  this  property,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  facl:,  which  wc  learn  from  daily  obfer- 
vation,  as  well  as  from  the  moft  accurate 
experiments.  Now  it  feems  plain,  that  this 
does  not  imply  any  activity  in  body,  but  ra- 
ther the  contrary.  A  power  in  body  to  change 
its  ftate,  would  much  rather  imply  activity 
than  its  continuing  in  the  fame  ftate  :  So  that, 
although  this  property  of  bodies  is  called  their 
lis  infitLi,  or  I'is  incrtice,  it  implies  no  proper 
adtivity. 

If 
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If  we  confider,  next,  the  power  of  gravity,  CHAP, 
it  is  a  fa£l,  that  all  the  bodies  of  our  planetary  XVIII. 
fyflem  gravitate  towards  each  other.  This  has 
been  fully  proved  by  the  great  Newton.  But 
this  gravitation  is  not  conceived  by  that  Philo- 
fopher  to  be  a  power  inherent  in  bodies,  which 
they  exert  of  themfelves,  but  a  force  imprefled 
upon  them,  to  which  they  muft  neceffarily 
yield.  Whether  this  force  be  impreffed  by  fome 
fubtile  sther,  or  whether  it  be  impreffed  by  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  fome  fub- 
ordinate  fpiritual  being,  we  do  not  know;  but 
all  found  natural  philofophy,  particularly  that 
of  Newton,  fuppofes  it  to  be  an  impreffed 
force,  and  not  inherent  in  bodies. 

So  that,  when  bodies  gravitate,  they  do  not 
properly  ad,  but  are  afted  upon:  They  only 
yield  to  an  impreffion  that  is  made  upon  them. 
It  is  common  in  language  to  exprefs,  by  adlive 
verbs,  many  changes  in  things,  wherein  they 
are  merely  paffive:  And  this  way  of  fpeaking 
is  ufed  chiefly  when  the  caufe  of  the  change 
is  not  obvious  to  fenfe.  Thus  we  fay  that  a 
(hip  fails,  when  every  man  of  common  fenfe 
knows  that  flie  has  no  inherent  power  of  mo- 
tion, and  is  only  driven  by  wind  and  tide.  In 
like  manner,  when  we  fay  that  the  planets  gra- 
vitate towards  the  fun,  we  mean  no  more,  but 
that,  by  fome  unknown  power,  they  are  drawn 
or  impelled  in  that  diredlion. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  power  of  gravi- 
tation may  be  applied  to  other  mechanical  pow- 
ers, fuch  as  cohefion,  magnetifm,  eledricity; 
and  no  lefs  to  chemical  and  medical  powers. 
Byallthefe,  certain  effeds  are  produced,  upon 
the  application  of  one  body  to  another.  Our 
fenfes  difcover  the  effed;  but  the  power  is  la- 
tent. 
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CH  A  P.tcnr.  We  know  there  mufl:  be  a  caufe  of  the 
/  ''•  clieft,  and  we  form  a  rehitive  notion  of  it  from 
its  effect;  and  very  often  the  faine  name  is  ufed 
to  fignify  the  unknown  caufe,  and  the  known 
effeft. 

We  afcn'be  to  vegetables,  the  power  of  draw- 
ing nouriihment,  growing  and  multiplying 
their  kind.  Here  likewife  the  effed  is  manifeft, 
but  the  caufe  is  latent  to  fenfe.  Thefe  powers, 
therefore,  as  well  as  all  the  other  powers  we 
afcribe  to  bodies,  are  unknown  caufes  of  cer- 
tain known  effedls.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  invefligate  the  nature  of  thofe  pow- 
ers as  far  as  we  are  able,  but  our  fenfes  leave 
us  in  the  dark. 

We  may  obferve  a  great  fimilarity  in  the 
notions  which  our  fenfes  give  us  of  fecondary 
qualities,  of  the  dilorders  we  feel  in  our  own 
bodies,  and  of  the  various  powers  of  bodies 
which  we  have  enumerated.  They  are  all  ob- 
fcure  and  relative  notions,  being  a  conception 
of  fome  unknown  caufe  of  a  known  effect. 
Their  names  are,  for  the  moll  part,  common 
to  the  effecl:,  and  to  its  caufe ;  and  they  are  a 
proper  fubjetl:  of  philofophical  difquifition. 
They  might  therefore,  I  think,  not  improper- 
Iv,  be  called  occult  qualities. 

This  name  indeed  is  fallen  into  difgrace  fmce 
the  time  of  Des  Cartes.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  ufed  by  the  Peripatetics  to  cloke  their  ig- 
norance, and  to  flop  all  enquiry  into  the  nature 
of  thofe  qualities  called  occult.  Be  it  fo.  Let 
thofe  anfwer  for  this  abufe  of  the  word  who 
were  guilty  of  it.  To  call  a  thing  occult,  if 
we  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  rather 
modcftly  to  confefs  ignorance,  than  to  cloke  it. 
It  is  to  point  it  out  as  a  proper  fubjed  for  the 

invefligation 
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inveftigation  of  Philofophers,    whofe   properCHAP. 
bufinels  it  is  to  better  the  condition  of  huma-  ^^^^I- 
nity,  by  difcovering  what  was  before  hid  from       '      *" 
human  knowledge. 

Were  I  therefore  to  make  a  divifion  of  the 
quahties  of  bodies  as  they  appear  to  our  fenfes, 
I  would  divide  them  firft  into  thofe  that  are 
manifeji,  and  thofe  that  are  occult.  The  mani- 
fefl  qualities  are  thofe  which  Mr.  Locke  calls 
primary^  fuch  as  extenfion,  figure,  divifibility, 
motion,  hardnefsj,  foftnefs,  fluidity.  The  na- 
ture of  thefe  is  manifefteven  to  fenfe;  and  the 
bufmefs  of  the  Philofopher  with  regard  to  them, 
is  not  to  find  out  their  nature,  which  is  well 
known,  but  to  difcover  the  effects  produced  by 
their  various  combinations;  and  with  regard 
to  thofe  of  them  which  are  not  effential  to  mat- 
ter, to  difcover  their  caufes  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

The  fecond  clafs  confifls  of  occult  qualities, 
which  may  be  fubdivided  into  various  kinds; 
as  Jirjij  the  fecondary  qualities;  fecondly,  the 
diforders  we  feel  in  our  own  bodies;  and, 
thirdly,  all  the  qualities  which  we  call  powers 
of  bodies,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  me- 
dical, animal  or  vegetable  ;  or  if  there  be  any 
other  powers  not  comprehended  under  thefe 
heads.  Of  all  thefe  the  exiftence  is  manifeft 
to  fenfe,  but  the  nature  is  occult;  and  here  the 
Philofopher  has  an  ample  field. 

What  is  neceffary  for  the  conduct  of  our 
animal  life,  the  bountiful  Author  of  Nature 
hath  made  manifeft  to  all  men.  But  there  are 
many  other  choice  fecrets  of  Nature,  the  dif- 
covery  of  which  enlarges  the  power,  and  exalts 
the  flate  of  man.  Thefe  are  left  to  be  difco- 
vered  by  the  proper  ufe  of  our  rational  pow-  z 

ers.    They  are  hid,  not  that  they  may  be  aKvays 
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C  H  A  P.  concealed   from  human   knowledge,  but  that 
XVIH,   '^vc  may  be  excited   to  fearch  for  them.     This 
is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  a  Philofopher,   and  it 
is  the  glory  of  a  man,  and  the  beft  reward  ot 
.his  labour,  to  difcover  what  Nature  has  thus 
ccmccaled. 


CHAP.   XIX. 

Of  Matter  and  of  Space, 

TH  E  obje6ls  of  fenfe  we  have  hitherto 
confidered  are  qualities.  But  qualities 
mnft  have  a  fubjecl:.  We  give  the  names  of 
matter,  material  fuhjlance,  and  body,  to  the 
fubjecl  of  fenfible  qualities  ;  and  it  may  be 
afked,  wiiat  this  matter  is  ? 

I  perceive  in  a  billiard  ball,  figure,  colour, 
and  motion  ;  but  the  ball  is  not  figure,  nor  is 
it  colour,  nor  motion,  nor  all  thefe  taken  to- 
gether ;  it  is  fomething  that  has  figure,  and 
colour,  and  motion.  This  is  a  dic1:ate  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  belief  of  all  mankind. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  fomething,  I  am 
afraid  we  can  give  little  account  of  it,  but  that 
it  has  the  qualities  which  our  fenfes  difco- 
ver. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  tliey  are  quali- 
ties, and  cannot  exift  without  a  fubjed  ?  I 
confefs  I  cannot  explain  liow  we  know  that 
they  cannot  exifl  without  a  fubjett,  any  more 
than  I  can  explain  how  we  know  that  they  ex- 
in^.  We  have  tlie  information  of  nature  for 
tlieir  exiftence ;  and  1  think  we  have  the  in- 
formation of  nature  that  they  are  qualities. 

The 
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The  belief  that  figure,   motion,  and  colour,  CHAP. 
arc  qualities,  and  require  a  fubjecl,   muft  ei-     ^^^• 
ther  be   a  judgment   of  nature,  or  it  muft  be  '""^"'^''^ 
difcovered  by  reafon,  or  it  muft  be  a  preju- 
dice that  has  no  juft  foundation.     I'here  are 
Philofophers  who  maintain,  that  it  is   a   mere 
prejudice  ;  that  a  body  is  nothing  but   a   col- 
leftion  of  what  we  call  fenfible  qualities  ;  and 
that   they  neither  have  nor  need  any  fubjedt. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Bifhop  Berkeley  and 
Mr.  Hume  :  and  they  were  led  to  it  by  find- 
ing, that  they  had  not  in  their  minds  any  idea 
of  fubitance.     It  could  neither  be  an  idea  of 
fenfr.tion  nor  of  rcfieftion. 

But  to  me  nothing  feems  more  abfurd,  than 
that  there  fhould  be  extenfion  without  any 
thing  extended  ;  or  motion  without  any  thing 
moved  ;  yet  1  cannot  give  reafons  for  my  opi- 
nion, becaufe  it  feems  to  me  felf-evident,  and 
an  immediate  dictate  of  my  nature. 

And  that  it  is  the  belief  of  all  mankind,  ap- 
pears in  the  ftiudture  of  all  languages  ;  in 
which  we  tind  adjective  nouns  ufed  to  exprefs 
fenfible  qualities.  It  is  well  known  that  every 
adje6tive  in  language  mud  belong  to  fome 
fubftantive  exprefled  or  underftood  ;  that  is, 
every  quality  muft  belong  to  fome  fubjedf. 

Senfible  qualities  make  fo  great  a  part  of 
the  furniture  of  our  minds,  their  kinds  are  fo 
many,  and  their  number  fo  great,  that  if  pre- 
judice, and  not  nature,  teach  us  to  afcribe 
them  all  to  a  fubjecl,  it  muft  have  a  great  work 
to  perform,  which  cannot  be  accomplifhed  in 
a  Ihort  time,  nor  carried  on  to  the  fame  pitch 
in  every  individual.  We  fhould  find  not  in- 
dividuals only,  but  nations  and  ages,  differing 
from  each  other  in  the  progrefs  which  this 
X  2  prejudice 
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CHAP,  prejudice  had  made  in  their  fentiments ;  but 
,^^.^^  we    find    no    fuch    diiference    among    men. 
What  one  man  accounts  a  quality,  all  men  do, 
and  ever  did. 

It  feems  therefore  to  be  a  judgment  of  na- 
ture, that  the  things  immediately  perceived 
are  qualities,  which  muft  belong  to  a  fubjecl  ; 
and  all  the  information  that  our  fenfes  give  us 
about  this  fubjecl,  is,  that  it  is  that  to  which 
fuch  qualities  belong.  From  this  it  is  evident, 
that  our  notion  of  body  or  matter,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  its  qualities,  is  a  relative  notion  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  it  muft  always  be  obfcure  un- 
til men  have  other  faculties. 

The  Philofopher  in  this  feems  to  have  no  ad- 
vantage above  the  vulgar  ;  for  as  they  perceive 
colour,  and  figure,  and  motion  by  their  fenfes 
as  well  as  he  does,  and  both  are  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  fubjed  of  thofe  qualities, 
fo  the  notions  which  both  have  of  this  fubjedt 
are  equally  obfcure.  When  the  Philofopher 
calls  it  a  fubjiratum,  and  a  fubjedt  of  inhefion,^ 
thofe  learned  words  convey  no  meaning  but 
what  every  man  underftands  and  exprefl'cs,  by 
faying  in  common  language,  that  it  is  a  thing- 
extended,  and  folid,   and  moveable. 

The  relation  which  fenfible  qualities  bear  to 
their  fubjeft,  that  is,  to  body,  is  not,  howe- 
ver, fo  dark,  but  that  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  relations.  Every  man  can  dif- 
tinguifli  it  from  the  relation  of  an  effed  to  its 
caule  ;  of  a  mean  to  its  end  ;  or  of  a  fign  to 
the  thinfj  fi^^nified  by  it. 

I  think  it  requires  fome  npenefs  or  under- 
flanding  to  dillinguini  the  qualities  of  a  body 
from  the  body.  Perhaps  this  didinclion  is  not 
made  by  brutes,  uor  by  infants  j  and  if  any 

one 
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one  thinks  that  this  diftindtion  is  not  made  by  C  H  A  P. 
our  fenfes,  but  by  feme  other  power  of  the  ^_X^ 
mind,  I  will  not  difpute  this  point,  provided  it 
be  granted,  that  men,  when  their  faculties  are 
ripe,  have  a  natural  convidlion,  that  fenfible 
qualities  cannot  exift  by  themfelves  without 
fome  fubjeft  to  which  they  belong. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  fome  of  the  determi- 
nations we  form  concerning  matter  cannot  be 
deduced  folely  from  the  teftimony  of  fenfe, 
but  mufl:  be  referred  to  fome  other  fource. 

There  feems  to  be  nothing  more  evident, 
than  that  all  bodies  mud  confifl  of  parts  ;  and 
that  every  part  of  a  body  is  a  body,  and  a  dif- 
tin6t  being  which  may  exifl  without  the  other 
parts  ;  and  yet  I  apprehend  this  conclufion  is 
not  deduced  folely  from  the  teftimony  of  fenfe : 
For,  befides  that  it  is  a  neceifary  truth,  and 
therefoi'e  no  object  of  fenfe,  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  we  cannot  perceive  any  divifion 
of  a  body.  The  parts  become  too  fmall  to  be 
perceived  by  our  fenfes ;  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  it  becomes  then  incapable  of  being  farther 
divided,  or  that  fuch  divifion  would  make  it 
not  to  be  a  body. 

We  carry  on  the  divifion  and  fubdivifion  in 
our  thought  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fenfes, 
and  we  can  find  no  end  to  it :  Nay,  I  think 
we  plainly  difcern,  that  there  can  be  no  limit 
beyond  which  the  divifion  cannot  be  carried. 

For  if  there  be  any  limit  to  this  diviijon, 
one  of  two  things  muft  neceifarily  happen. 
Either  we  have  come  by  divifion  to  a  body 
which  is  extended,  but  has  no  parts,  and  is 
abfolutely  indivifible  ;  or  this  body  is  divifible, 
but  as  foon  as  it  is  divided,  it  becomes  no  bo- 
dy.    Both  thefe  pofitions  feem  to  me  abfurd, 

and 
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CHAP. and   one  or  the  other  is  the  neceffary  confe* 
^  quence  ot  fuppofing  a  limit  to  the  uivifihility 

^"^^^"^  of  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  admitted  that  the 
divifib-'it)  of  matte,  has  no  iiuiit,  it  will  i'.>l- 
low,  tla!:  no  body  can  be  called  one  individu- 
al fubftance.  You  may  as  well  cr^Il  it  two,  or 
twenty,  or  two  hundicd.  For  vhcn  it  is  di- 
vided into  parts,  every  par:  is  a  being  oi  fub- 
ftance diftind  from  all  Jic  other  parts,  and  was 
fo  even  before  the  divilion  :  Anj  one  part 
may  continue  to  exift,  though  all  the  other 
parts  were  annihilated. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  principle  long  received, 
as  an  axiom  in  mctaphyfics,  which  I  cannot 
reconcile  to  the  divifibility  of  matter,  it  is. 
That  every  being  is  one,  o??me  ens  ejl  unum. 
By  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  meant,  that  every 
thing  that  exills  muft  either  be  one  indivifible 
being,  or  compofed  of  a  determinate  number 
of  indivifible  beings.  Thus  an  army  may  be 
divided  into  regiments,  a  regiment  into  com- 
panies, and  a  company  into  men.  But  here 
the  divifion  lias  its  limit  ;  for  you  cannot  di- 
vide a  man  without  deftroying  him,  becaufe 
he  is  an  individual  ;  and  every  thing,  accord- 
ing to  this  axiom,  mufl  be  an  individual,  or 
made  up  of  individuals. 

That  this  axiom  will  hold  with  regard  to 
an  army,  and  with  regard  to  many  other 
things,  muft  be  granted  :  But  I  require  the 
evidence  of  its  being  apphcable  to  all  beings 
whatfoever. 

Leibnitz,  conceiving  that  all  beings  muft 
have  this  metaphyfical  unity,  was  by  this  led 
to    maintain,    that   matter,     and   indeed   the 

whole 
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whole  univerfe,  is  made  up  of  monades,  thatC  H  A  P. 
is,  fimple  and  indivifible  fubftances.  XIX. 

Perhaps  the  fame  appreheniion  might  lead  '  """  ' 
BoscoviCK  into  his  hypothefis,  which  feems 
much  more  ingenious  ;  to  wit,  that  matter  is 
compofed  of  a  defmite  number  of  mathemati- 
cal points,  endowed  with  certain  powers  of 
attraction  and  repulfion. 

The  divifibility  of  matter  without  any  limit, 
feems  to  me  more  tenable  than  either  of  thefe 
hypothefes  ;  nor  do  I  lay  much  ft refs  upon  the 
metaphyseal  axiom,  confidering  its  origin, 
Metaphyficians  thought  proper  to  make  the 
attributes  common  to  all  beings  the  fubjeft  of 
a  fcience.  It  muft  be  a  matter  of  fomc  diffi- 
culty to  find  out  fuch  attributes  :  And,  after 
racking  their  invention,  they  have  fpecified 
three,  to  wit,  unity,  verity,  and  goodnefs  ; 
and  thefe,  I  fuppofe,  have  been  invented  to 
make  a  number,  rather  than  from  any  clear 
evidence  of  their  being  univerfal. 

There  are  other  determinations  concerning 
matter,  which,  I  think,  are  not  folely  foun- 
ded upon  the  teftimony  of  fenfe  :  Such  as,  that 
it  is  impoiTible  that  two  bodies  fhould  occupy 
the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time  ;  or  that  the 
fame  body  fliould  be  in  ditferent  places  at  the 
fame  time  ;  or  that  a  body  can  be  moved  from 
one  place  to  another,  without  paifing  through 
the  intermediate  places,  either  in  a  ftraight 
courfe,  or  by  fome  circuit.  Thefe  appear  to 
be  necefiary  truths,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
concluiions  of  our  fenfes  ;  for  our  fenfes  tef- 
tify  only  what  is,  and  not  what  muft  necelTa- 
rily  be. 

We  are  next  toconfider  our  notion  of  fpace. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  although  fpace  be 

not 
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CH  A  P. not  perceived  by  any  of  our  fenfes  when  all 
^'^'  matter  is  removed  ;  yet,  when  we  perceive 
"^  ^  any  of  the  primary  qualities,  fpace  prefcnts  it- 
felf  as  a  necelTary  concomitant  :  For  there 
can  neither  be  extenfion,  nor  motion,  nor 
figure,  nor  divifion,  nor  cohefion  of  parts 
without  fpace. 

There  are  only  two  of  our  fenfes  by  which 
the  notion  of  fpace  enters  into  the  mind  ;  to 
wit,  touch  and  fight.  If  we  fuppofe  a  man  to 
have  neither  of  thefe  fenfes,  1  do  not  fee  how 
he  could  ever  have  any  conception  of  fpace. 
Suppofmg  him  to  have  both,  until  he  fees  or 
feels  other  objeds,  he  can  have  no  notion  of 
fpace  :  It  has  neither  colour  nor  figure  to 
make  it  an  object  of  fight :  It  has  no  tangible 
quality  to  make  it  an  obje6l  of  touch.  But 
other  objects  of  fight  and  touch  carry  the  no- 
tion of  fpace  along  with  them  ;  and  not  the 
notion  only,  but  the  belief  of  it :  For  a  body 
could  not  cxift  if  there  was  no  fpace  to  con- 
tain it  :  It  could  not  move  if  there  was  no 
fpace  :  Its  fituation,  its  diftance,  and  every 
relation  it  has  to  other  bodies,  fuppofe  fpace. 

But  though  the  notion  of  fpace  feems  not  to 
enter  at  firll  into  the  mind,  until  it  is  intro- 
duced by  the  proper  objects  of  fenfe  ;  yet,  be- 
ing once  introduced,  it  remains  in  our  con- 
ception and  belief,  though  the  objeds  which 
introduced  it  be  removed.  We  fee  no  abfurdi- 
ty  in  fuppofing  a  body  to  be  annihilated  ;  but 
the  fpace  that  contained  it  remains  ;  and 
to  fuppofe  that  annihilated,  feems  to  be 
abfurd.  It  is  fo  much  allied  to  nothing  or 
cmptinefs,  that  it  feems  incapable  of  annihila- 
tion or  of  creation. 

Space 
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Space  not  only  retains  a  firm  hold  of  our  CHAP, 
belief,  even  when  we  fuppofe  all  the  objects  ^^^• 
that  introduced  it  to  be  annihilated,  but  it 
fwells  to  iminenfity.  We  can  fet  no  limits  to 
it,  either  of  extent  or  of  duration.  Hence 
we  call  it  immenfe,  eternal,  immoveable,  and 
indeftrudible.  But  it  is  only  an  immenfe, 
eternal,  immoveable,  and  indeftruftible  void 
or  emptinefs.  Perhaps  we  may  apply  to  it 
what  the  Peripatetics  faid  of  their  firft  matter, 
that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  potentially  only,  not 
adually. 

When  we  confider  parts  of  fpace  that  have 
meafure  and  figure,  there  is  nothing  we  un- 
derftand  better,  nothing  about  which  we  can 
reafon  fo  clearly,  and  to  fo  great  extent.  Ex- 
tenfion  and  figure  are  circumfcribed  parts  of 
fpace,  and  are  the  objcft  of  geometry,  a 
fcience  in  which  human  reafon  has  the  mod 
ample  field,  and  can  go  deeper,  and  with 
more  certainty  than  in  any  other.  But  when 
we  attempt  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  fpace, 
and  to  trace  it  to  its  origin,  we  lofe  ourfelves 
in  the  fearch.  The  profound  fpeculation  of  in- 
genious men  upon  this  fubje6t  differ  fo  widely, 
as  may  lead  us  to  fufped:,  that  the  line  of 
human  underllanding  is  too  fhort  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  it. 

Bifhop  Berkeley,  I  think,  was  the  firft  who 
obferved,  that  the  extenfion,  figure,  and  fpace, 
of  which  we  fpeak  in  common  language,  and 
of  which  geometry  treats,  are  originally  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfe  of  touch  only  ;  but  that 
there  is  a  notion  of  extenfion,  figure,  and 
fpace,  which  may  be  got  by  fight,  without  any 
aid  from  touch.  To  diftinguifli  thefe,  he  calls 
the  firft  tangible  extenfion,  tangible  figure, 
and  tangible  fpace  ;  the  laft  he  calls  vifible. 

As 
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CHAP.  As  I  think  this  diftin£lion  very  important  in 
^^^'  the  philofophy  of  our  ienfes,  I  ihall  adopt  the 
names  ufed  by  the  inventor  to  exprefs  it ;  re- 
membering what  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  fpace,  whether  tangible  or  vifible,  is  not 
fo  properly  an  objeft  of  fenfe,  as  a  neceflary 
concomitant  of  the  objects  both  of  fight  and 
touch. 

The  reader  may  likewife  be  pleafed  to  attend 
to  this,  that  when  I  ufe  the  names  of  tangible 
and  vifible  Ipace,  I  do  not  mean  to  adopt  Bi- 
fhop  Berkeley's  opiuion,  fo  far  as  to  think 
that  they  are  really  dilFerent  things,  and  alto- 
gether unlike.  I  take  them  to  be  ditferent 
conceptions  of  the  fame  thing ;  the  one  very 
partial,  and  the  other  more  complete ;  but 
both  diftinft  and  juft,  as  far  as  they  reach. 

Thus  when  I  fee  a  fpire  at  a  very  great  dlf- 
tance,  it  feems  like  the  point  of  a  bodkin ; 
there  appears  no  vane  at  the  top,  no  angles. 
But  when  I  view  the  fame  objed  at  a  fmall 
diftance,  I  fee  a  huge  pyramid  of  feveral  an- 
gles with  a  vane  on  the  top.  Neither  of  thefe 
appearances  is  fallacious.  Each  of  them  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  muft  be, 
from  fuch  an  objetSl  feen  at  fuch  different  dif- 
tances.  Thefe  different  appearances  of  the 
fame  object  may  ferve  to  ili nitrate  the  different 
conceptions  of  fpace,  according  as  they  are 
drawn  from  the  information  of  fight  alone,  or 
as  they  are  drawn  from  the  additional  informa- 
tion of  touch. 

Our  fight  alone,  unaided  by  touch,  gives  a 
very  partial  notion  of  fpace,  but  yet  a  diflind 
one.  When  it  is  confidered,  according  to  this 
partial  notion,  I  call  it  vifible  fpace.  The  fenfe 
of  touch  gives  a  much  more  com-plete  notion 

of 
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of  fpace ;  and  when  it  is  confidered  according^  H  A  P. 
to  this  notion  I  call  it  tangible  fpace.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  inteiligent  beings  of  a  higher 
order,  wh-oie  conceptions  of  fpace  are  much 
more  complete  than  thofe  we  have  from  both 
fenfcs.  Another  fenfe  added  to  thofe  of  fight 
and  touch,  might,  for  what  I  know,  give 
us  conceptions  of  fpace,  as  different  from  thofe 
we  can  now  attain,  as  tangible  fpace  is  from 
vifible  ;  and  might  refolve  many  knotty  points 
concerning  it,  which,  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  by  any  labour 
untie. 

Berkeley  acknowledges  that  there  is  an 
exa£l  correfpondence  between  the  vifible  figure 
and  magnitude  of  objeds,  and  the  tangible ; 
and  that  every  modification  of  the  one  has  a 
modification  of  the  other  correfponding.  He 
acknowledges  likewife,  that  Nature  has  efta- 
blifhed  fuch  a  connexion  between  the  vifible 
figure  and  magnitude  of  an  objeft,  and  the 
tangible,  that  we  learn  by  experience  to  know 
the  tangible  figure  and  magnitude  from  the 
vifible.  And  having  been  accuflomed  to  do 
fo  from  infancy,  we  get  the  habit  of  doing  it 
with  fuch  facility  and  quickncfs,  that  we  think 
we  fee  the  tangible  figure,  magnitude,  and 
diflance  of  bodies,  when,  in  reality,  we  only 
colled  thofe  tangible  qualities  from  the  corref- 
ponding vifible  qualities,  which  are  natural 
figns  of  them. 

The  correfpondence  and  connexion  which 
Berkeley  fliews  to  be  between  the  vifible 
figure,  and  magnitude  of  objeds,  and  their 
tangible  figure  and  magnitude,  is  in  fome  re- 
fpeds  very  fimilar  to  that  which  we  have  ob- 
ferved  between  our  fenfations,  and  the  primary 

qualities 
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C  H  A  P.  qualities  with  which  they  are  connected.  No 
_  fooner  is  the  fcnfation  felt,  than  immediately 
we  have  the  conception  and  belief  of  the  cor- 
refponding  quality.  We  give  no  attention  to 
the  fenfation ;  it  has  not  a  name  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perfiiade  us  that  there  was  any  fuch 
thing. 

In  like  manner,  no  fooner  is  the  vifible 
figure  and  magnitude  of  an  objeft  fcen,  than 
immediately  we  have  the  conception  and  belief 
of  the  correfponding  tangible  figure  and  mag- 
nitude. We  give  no  attention  to  the  vifible 
figure  and  magnitude.  It  is  immediately  for- 
got, as  if  it  had  never  been  perceived  ;  and 
it  has  no  name  in  common  language ;  and 
indeed,  until  Berkeley  pointed  it  out  as  a 
fubject  of  fpeculation,  and  gave  it  a  name,  it 
had  none  among  Philofophers,  excepting  in 
one  inftance,  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  touch.  With 
regard  to  them,  what  Berkeley  calls  vifible 
magnitude,  was,  by  Aftronomers,  called  ap- 
parent magnitude. 

There  is  furely  an  apparent  magnitude,  and 
an  apparent  figure  of  terreftrial  objects,  as  well 
as  of  celeftial ;  and  this  is  what  Berkeley 
calls  their  vifible  figure  and  magnitude.  But 
this  was  never  made  an  object  of  thought 
among  Philofophers,  until  that  author  gave  it 
a  name,  and  obferved  the  correfpondence  and 
connection  between  it  and  tangible  magnitude 
and  figure,  and  how  the  mind  gets  the  habit 
of  pafiing  fo  inftantaneoully  from  the  vifible 
figure,  as  a  fign  to  the  tangible  figure,  as  the 
thing  fignified  by  it,  that  the  firft  is  perfectly 
forcor,  as  if  it  had  never  been  perceived. 

Vifible  figure,  extenfion  and  fpace,  may  be 
made  a  fubjcft  of  mathematical  fpeculation, 
as  well  as  the  tangible.     In  the  vifible,  we  find 

two 
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two   dimenfions  only;    in  the  tangible  three.C  H  A  P. 
In  the  one,  magnitude  is  meafured  by  angles ;     ^^^• 
in  the  other  by  lines.     Every  part  of  vifible  ^*''''^'*^ 
fpace  bears  fome  proportion  to  the  whole  ;  but 
tangible  fpace  being  immenfe,  any  part  of  it 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  whole. 

Such  differences  in  their  properties  led  Bi- 
fhop  Berkeley  to  think,  that  vifible  and  tan- 
gible magnitude  and  figure,  are  things  totally 
different  and  diflimilar,  and  cannot  both  be- 
long to  the  fame  object. 

And  upon  this  diihmilitude  is  grounded  one 
of  the  flrongell  arguments  by  which  his  fyflem 
is  fupported.  For  it  may  be  faid,  if  there  be 
external  objects  which  have  a  real  extenfion 
and  figure,  it  mufl  be  either  tangible  extenfion 
and  figure,  or  vifible,  or  both.  The  laft  ap- 
pears abfurd  ;  nor  was  it  ever  maintained  by 
any  man,  that  the  fame  object  has  two  kinds 
of  extenfion  and  figure,  totally  diffimilar. 
There  is  then  only  one  of  the  two  really  in  the 
object ;  and  the  other  mufl  be  ideal.  But  no 
reafon  can  be  affigned  why  the  perceptions  of 
one  fenfe  (hould  be  real,  while  thofe  of  another 
are  only  ideal ;  and  he  who  is  pcrfuaded  that 
the  objects  of  fight  are  ideas  only,  has  equal 
reafon  to  believe  fo  of  the  objedts  of  touch. 

This  argument,  however,  lofes  all  its  force, 
if  it  be  true,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  that  vi- 
fible figure  and  extenfion  are  only  a  partial 
conception,  and  the  tangible  figure  and  exten- 
fion a  more  complete  conception  of  that  figure 
and  extenfion  which  is  really  in  the  obje£t. 

It  has  been  proved  very  fully  by  Bifhop 
Berkeley,  that  fight  alone,  without  any  aid 
from  the  informations  of  touch,  gives  us  no 
perception  nor  even  conception  of  the  diltance 

of 
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CH  A  F. of  anv  obieft  from  the  eve.  But  he  was  not 
^_2™;__^  aware,  that  this  very  principle  overturns  the 
argument  for  his  fyftem,  taken  from  the  differ- 
ence between  vifible  and  tangible  extenfion  and 
figure  :  For,  fuppofmg  external  objeds  to 
exift,  and  to  have  that  tangible  extenfion  and 
figure  which  we  perceive,  it  follows  demonftra- 
bly,  from  the  principle  now  mentioned,  that 
their  vifible  extenfion  and  figure  mult  be  juft 
what  we  fee  it  to  be. 

The  rules  of  perfpedive,  and  of  the  projec- 
tion of  the  fphcre,  which  is  a  branch  of  per- 
fpeclive,  are  demonftrable  They  fuppofe  the 
exifrence  of  external  objects,  which  have  a 
tangible  extenfion  and  figure  ;  and,  upon  that 
fuppofition,  they  dcmonllrate  what  mufl:  be 
the  vifible  extenfion  and  figure  of  fuch  objects, 
when  placed  in  fuch  a  pofition,  and  at  fuch  a 
diftance. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  vifible  figure 
and  extenfion  of  objects  is  fo  far  from  being 
incompatible  with  the  tangible,  that  the  firii 
is  a  neceflary  confequence  from  the  lad,  in 
beings  that  fee  as  we  do.  The  correfpondence 
between  them  is  not  arbitrary,  like  that  be- 
tween words  and  the  thing  they  fignify,  as 
Berkeley  thought  ;  but  it  refults  necell'arily 
from  the  nature  of  the  two  fenfes  ;  and  this 
correfpondence  being  always  found  in  experi- 
ence to  be  exactly  what  the  rules  of  perfpec- 
tive  fhow  that  it  ought  to  be  if  the  fenfes  give 
true  information,  is  an  argument  ot  the  truth 
of  both. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.     XX. 

Of  the  E'vidence  of  Senfe,    and  of  Belief  in 

general. 

THE  intention  of  Nature  in  the  powers 
which  we  call  the  external  fenfes,  is  evi- 
dent. They  are  intended  to  give  us  that  in- 
formation of  external  objefts  which  the  fupreme 
Being  faw  to  be  proper  for  us  in  our  prefent 
ftate  ;  and  they  give  to  all  mankind  the  infor- 
mation necelfary  for  life,  without  reafoning, 
without  any  art  or  inveftigation  on  our  part. 

The  moit  uninftrudled  peafant  has  as  diflindt 
a  conception,  and  as  firm  a  belief  of  the  im- 
mediate object  of  his  fenfes,  as  the  greateft 
Philofopher  ;  and  with  this  he  reds  fatisfied, 
giving  himfelf  no  concern  how  he  came  by  this 
conception  and  belief.  But  the  Philofopher  is 
impatient  to  know  how  his  conception  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  his  belief  of  their  exiftence, 
is  produced.  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  hid  in  im- 
penetrable darknefs.  But  where  there  is  no 
knowledge,  there  is  the  more  room  for  con- 
jefture  ;  and  of  this  Philofophers  have  always 
been  very  liberal. 

The  dark  cave  and  fhadows  of  Plato,  the 
fpecies  of  Aristotle,  the  films  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  ideas  and  imprcffions  of  modern  Phi- 
lofophers, are  the  productions  of  human  fancy, 
fucceffively  invented  to  fatisfy  the  eager  defire 
of  knowing  how  we  perceive  external  obje6ts  ; 
but  they  are  all  deficient  in  the  two  eifential 
characters  of  a  true  and  philofophicai  account 
of  the  phasnomenon :  For  we  neither  have  any 
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CHAP,  evidence  of  their  exiflence,   nor,  If  they  did 
^^-     cxift,    can  it  be  fhown  how  they  would  pro* 
^'•''''^^^^'duce  perception. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  there  are  two 
ingredients  in  this  operation  of  perception : 
jT/r/?,  The  conception  or  notion  of  the  object ; 
and,  fecondly^  The  belief  of  its  prefent  exifl- 
ence ;  both  are  unaccountable. 

That  we  can  aflign  no  adequate  caufe  of  our 
•  firfl:  conceptions  of  things^  I  think,  is  now  ac- 
knowledged by  the  moll  enlightened  Phllofo- 
phers.  We  know  that  fuch  is  our  conllltu- 
tion,  that  in  certain  circumftances  we  have 
certain  conceptions  ;  but  how  they  are  produ- 
ced, we  know  no  more  than  how  we  ourfclves 
were  produced. 

When  we  have  got  the  conception  of  exter- 
nal objects  by  our  fenfes,  we  can  analyfe  them 
in  our  thought  into  their  fimple  ingredients ; 
and  we  can  compound  thofe  ingredients  into 
various  new  forms,  which  the  fenfes  never  pre- 
fented.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
imagination  to  form  any  conception,  whofe 
fimple  ingredients  have  not  been  furniflied  by 
Nature  in  a  manner  unaccountable  to  our 
underflanding. 

We  have  an  immediate  conception  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  joined  with  a 
belief  of  their  exlftence  ;  and  this  we  call  con- 
fcioufnefs.  But  this  is  only  giving  a  name  to 
this  fource  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  dif- 
covery  of  its  caufe.  In  like  manner,  we  have, 
by  our  external  fenfes,  a  conception  of  exter- 
nal objefts,  joined  with  a  belief  of  their  exifl- 
ence ;  and  this  we  call  perception.  But  this  is 
only  giving  a  name  to  another  fource  of  our 
knowledge,  without  difcovering  its  caufe. 
*  We 
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We  know,  that  when  certain  impreffions  CHAP, 
are  made  upon  our  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  ■^^' 
certain  correfponding  fenfations  are  felt,  and 
certain  objetls  are  both  conceived  and  believed 
to  exift.  But  in  this  train  of  operations  Nature 
works  in  the  dark;  We  cda  neither  difcover 
the  caufe  of  any  one  of  them,  nor  any  necefla- 
ry  ccnneftion  of  one  with  another  :  And  whe- 
ther they  are  connected  by  any  necefiary  tie, 
or  only  conjoined  in  our  conftitution  by  the 
will  of  Heaven,  we  know  not. 

That  any  kind  of  impreffion  upon  a  body 
fhould  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  fenfation,  ap- 
pears very  abfurd.  Nor  can  we  perceive  any 
neceifary  connection  between  fenfation  and  the 
conception  and  belief  of  an  external  objedl. 
For  any  thing  wc  can  difcover,  we  might  have 
been  fo  framed  as  to  have  all  the  fenfations  we 
now  have  by  our  fenfes,  without  any  impreffi- 
ons upon  our  organs,  and  without  any  concep- 
tion of  any  external  objed.  For  any  thing 
we  know,  we  might  have  been  fo  made  as  to 
perceive  external  objects,  without  any  impreffi- 
ons on  bodily  organs,  and  without  any  of  thofe 
fenfations  which  invariably  accompany  percep- 
tion in  our  prefent  frame. 

If  our  conception  of  external  objects  be  un- 
accountable, the  convi£lion  and  belief  of  their 
exiftence,  which  we  get  by  our  fenfes,  is  no 
lefs  fo. 

Belief,  affent,  conviftion,  are  words  which 
I  think  do  not  admit  of  logical  definition, 
becaufe  the  operation  of  mind  fignified  by 
them  is  perfectly  fimple,  and  of  its  own  kind. 
Nor  do  they  need  to  be  defined,  becaufe  they 
are  common  words,  and  wcU  underftood. 

Vol.  I.  Y  Belief 
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Belief  miifl:  have  an  object.  For  he  that 
believes,  mud  believe  fomething ;  and  that 
\fhirh  he  believes  is  called  the  obje6l  of  his 
belief.  Of  this  object  of  his  belief,  he  muft 
have  fomc  conception,  clear  or  obfcure  ;  for 
although  there  may  be  the  moil  clear  and  dif- 
tinct  conception  of  an  object  without  any  be- 
lief of  its  exiflence,  there  can  be  no  belief 
without  conception. 

Belief  is  always  expreflcd  in  language  by  a 
propofition,  wherein  fomething  is  affirmed  or 
denied.  This  is  the  form  of  fpeech  which  in 
all  languages  is  appropriated  to  that  purpofe, 
and  without  belief  there  could  be  neither  affir- 
mation or  denial,  nor  ffiould  we  have  any  form 
of  words  to  exprefs  either.  Belief  admits  of 
all  degrees  from  the  flighteft  fufpicion  to  the 
fulleft  afl'urance.  Thefe  things  are  fo  evident 
to  every  man  that  reflecfs,  that  it  would  be 
abufmg  the  reader's  patience  to  dwell  upon 
them. 

I  proceed  to  obferve,  that  there  are  many 
operations  of  mind  in  which,  when  we  analyfe 
them  as  far  as  we  are  able,  we  find  belief  to 
be  an  effcntial  ingredient.  A  man  cannot  be 
confcious  of  his  own  thoughts,  without  be- 
lieving that  he  thinks.  He  cannot  perceive  an 
objeft  of  fc  nfe,  without  believing  that  it  exifts. 
He  cannot  difiincily  remember  a  pad  event 
without  believing  that  it  did  exift.  Belief 
therefore  is  an  ingredient  in  confcioufnefs,  in 
perception,  and  in  remembrance. 

Not  only  in  mofl  of  our  intellectual  operati- 
ons, but  in  many  of  the  a6live  principles  of 
the  human  mind,  belief  enters  as  an  ingredi- 
ent. Joy  and  lorrow,  hope  and  fear,  imply 
a  belief  of  good  or  ill,  cither  preient  or  in  ex- 
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peftation.  Efteem,  gratitude,  pity,  and  re-CHAP. 
fentment,  imply  a  belief  of  certain  qualities  in  ,J$^1;^ 
their  objedts.  In  every  aftion  that  is  done  for 
an  end,  there  mufl  be  a  belief  of  its  tendency 
to  that  end.  So  large  at  fhare  has  belief  in  our 
intelleftual  operations,  in  our  aftive  princi- 
ples, and  in  our  adions  themfelves,  that  as 
faith  in  things  divine  is  reprefented  as  the 
main  fpring  in  the  life  of  a  Chriftian,  fo  belief 
in  general  is  the  main  fpring  in  the  life  of  a 
man. 

That  men  often  believe  what  there  is  no  jufl 
ground  to  believe,  and  thereby  are  led  into 
hurtful  errors,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied  : 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  jufl 
grounds  of  belief,  can  as  little  be  doubted  by 
any  man  who  is  not  a  perfedl  fceptic. 

We  give  the  name  of  evidence  to  whatever 
is  a  ground  of  belief.  To  believe  without  evi- 
dence is  a  weaknefs  which  every  man  is  con-  • 
cerned  to  avoid,  and  which  every  man  wifhes 
to  avoid.  Nor  is  it  in  a  man's  power  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  longer  than  he  thinks  he  has 
evidence. 

What  this  evidence  is,  is  more  eafily  felt 
than  defcribed.  Thofe  who  never  reflefted 
upon  its  nature,  feel  its  influence  in  governing 
their  belief.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  Logician 
to  explain  its  nature,  and  to  diftinguifh  its  va- 
rious kinds  and  degrees ;  but  every  man  of 
iinderftanding  can  judge  of  it,  and  common- 
ly judges  right,  when  the  evidence  is  fairly 
laid  before  him,  and  his  mind  is  free  from  pre- 
judice. A  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
theory  of  vilion,  may  have  a  good  eye  ;  and  a 
man  who  never  fpeculated  about  evidence  in 
the  abftrad,  may  have  a  good  judgment. 

Y  2  The 
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The  common  occafions  of  life  lead  us  to 
diflinguifh  evidence  into  different  kinds,  to 
which  we  give  names  that  ?re  well  underilood  ; 
fuch  as  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  the  evidence  of 
memory,  the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs,  the  evi- 
dence of  tedimony,  the  evidence  of  axioms,  the 
evidence  of  reafouing:  All  men  of  common  un- 
derffanding  agree,  that  each  of  thefc  kinds  of 
evidence  may  afford  jufl  ground  of  belief, 
and  they  agree  very  generally  in  the  circum- 
ftances  that  flrengthen  or  weaken  them. 

Philofophers  have  endeavoured  by  analyfmg 
the  different  forts  of  evidence,  to  find  out 
fome  common  nature  wherein  they  all  agree, 
and  thereby  to  reduce  them  all  to  one.  This 
was  the  aim  of  the  fchoolmen  in  their  intricate 
difputes  about  the  criterion  of  truth.  Des 
Cartfs  placed  this  criterion  of  truth  in  clear 
and  diiHnd:  perception,  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  whatever  we  clearly  and  dillind- 
ly  perceive  to  be  true,  is  true  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  he  underftands  by  clear  and 
difl.in6l  perception  in  this  maxim.  Mr.  Locke 
placed  it  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  our  ideas,  which  perception 
is  immediate  in  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by 
the  intervention  of  other  ideas  in  reafoning. 

1  confefs  that,  although  I  have,  as  I  think, 
a  diftincl  notion  of  the  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence above  mentioned,  and  perhaps  of  fome 
others,  which  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  enu- 
merate, yet  I  am  not  able  to  find  any  common 
nature  to  which  they  may  all  be  reduced. 
I'hcy  feem  to  me  to  agree  only  in  this,  that 
they  are  all  fitted  by  Nature  to  produce  belief 
in  the  human  mind,  fome  of  them  in  the  high- 
eft  degree,  which  we  call  certainty,  others  in 
various  degrees  according  to  circumftances. 

^  ^  I  fliall 
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I  fhall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  evidence  C  HAP. 
of  fenfe,  vhen  the  proper  circumflances  con-      -^^• 
cur,  is  good  evidence,  and  a  juft   ground  of  "'~*'"*^ 
belief.     My  intention  in  this  place  is   only  to 
compare  it  with  the  other  kinds  that  have  been 
mentioned,  that  we  may  judge  whether  it  be 
reducible  to  any  of  them,  or  of  a  nature  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf. 

Firji,  It  feems  to  be  quite  different  from  the 
evidence  of  reafoning.  All  good  evidence  is 
commonly  called  reafonable  evidence,  and  ve- 
ry juftly,  becaufe  it  ought  to  govern  our  belief 
as  reafonable  creatures.  And,  according  to 
this  meaning,  I  think  the  evidence  of  fenfe  no 
lefs  reafonable  than  that  of  demonftration.  If 
Nature  give  us  information  of  things  that  con- 
cern us,  by  other  means  than  by  reafoning, 
reafon  itfelf  will  direct  us  to  receive  that  infor- 
mation with  thankfulnefs,  and  to  make  the 
beft  ufe  of  it. 

But  when  we  fpeak  of  the  evidence  of  rea- 
foning as  a  particular  kind  of  evidence,  it 
means  the  evidence  of  propofitions  that  are  in- 
ferred by  reafoning,  from  propofitions  already 
known  and  believed.  Thus  the  evidence  of 
the  fifth  propofition  of  the  firfl  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements  confifls  in  this,  That  it  is 
fhown  to  be  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the 
axioms,  and  of  the  preceding  propofitions. 
In  all  reafoning,  there  mufl  be  one  or  more 
premifes,  and  a  conclufion  drawn  from  them. 
And  the  premifes  are  called  the  reafon  why  we 
mufl  believe  the  conclufion  which  we  fee  to 
follow  from  them. 

That  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  of  a  different 
kind,  needs  little  proof.  No  man  feeks  a 
reafon  for  believing  what  he  fees  or  feels  ;  and 

if 
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CHAP-If  he  did,  it  would   be  dilTicult  to  find  one. 
^^-      But  though  he  can  give  iso  reafon  for  btlievr 
ing  his  fenfes,  his   belief  remains  as  firm  as  if 
it  were  grounded  on   lenionilraiion. 

Many  euiinent  Philofophers  thinking  ,it  unr 
reafonable  to  believe,  when  they  could  not 
fhow  a  reafon,  have  laboured  to  fuvnifli  us 
with  reafons  for  bcUeving  our  fenfes  ;  but 
their  reafons  arc  very  infufficient,  and  will  not 
bear  examination.  Other  Philofophers  have 
fhewn  very  clearly  the  fallacy  of  thefe  reafons, 
and  have,  as  they  imagine,  difcovered  invin- 
cible reafons  againft  this  behef ;  but  they  have 
never  been  able  either  to  fhake  it  in  themfelves, 
or  to  convince  others.  The  flatefman  conti- 
nues to  plod,  the  foldier  to  fight,  and  the 
merchant  to  export  and  import,  without  being 
in  the  leaft  moved  by  the  demonftrations  that 
have  been  offered  of  the  non-exiftence  of  thofe 
things  about  which  they  are  fo  ferioufly  em- 
ployed. And  a  man  may  as  foon,  by  rcafon- 
ing,  pull  the  moon  out  of  her  orbit,  as  deftroy 
the  belief  of  the  objects  of  fnfe. 

Shall  we  fay  then  that  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  axioms,  or  felf-evident 
truths  ?  I  anfwer,  yf/y?,  Hiai  all  modern  Phi- 
lofophers feem  to  agree,  ihat  the  exiftence  of 
the  objefts  of  fenfe  is  not  felf-evident,  becaufe 
fome  of  them  have  endeavourt  d  to  prove  it  by 
fubtile  reafoning,  others  to  refute  it.  Neither 
of  ihefe  can  confider  it  as  felf-evident. 

Secondly,  I  would  obferve,  that  the  word 
axiom  is  taken  by  Philofophers  in  fuch  a  fenfe, 
as  that  the  exiftence  of  the  objects  of  fenfe 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  called  an  axiom. 
They  give  the  name  of  axiom  only  to  felf-evi- 
dent truths  that  are  necelfarv,  and  are  not  li- 
mited 
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mited  to  time  and  place,  but  muft  be  true  at  C  H  A  P. 
all  times,  and  in  ail  places.  Th:^  iiuths  at-  -^^• 
tefted  by  our  fenies  are  not  of  this  kmd ;  they  "  "  ^ 
are  contingent,  and  limited  to  time  and  place. 
Thus,  that  one  is  the  half  of  two,  is  an 
axiom.  It  is  equally  true  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places.  We  perceive,  by  attending  to  the 
proportion  itfelf,  that  it  cannot  but  be  true  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  called  an  eternal,  neceffary 
and  immutable  truth.  That  there  is  at  pre- 
fent  a  chair  on  my  right  hand,  and  another  on 
my  left,  is  a  truth  attefted  by  my  fenfes  ;  but 
it  i^  not  neceffary,  nor  eternal,  nor  immuta- 
ble. It  may  not  be  true  next  minute  ;  and 
therefore,  to  call  it  an  axiom,  would,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  to  deviate  from  the  common  ufe 
of  the  word. 

Thirdly,  If  the  word  axiom  be  put  to  {\^^ 
nify  every  truth  which  is  known  immediately, 
without  being  deduced  from  any  antecedent 
truth,  then  the  exiftence  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe 
may  be  called  an  axiom.  For  my  fenfes  give 
me  as  immediate  convidion  of  what  they  tef- 
tify,  as  my  under  (landing  gives  of  what  is 
commonly  called  an  axiom. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  analogy  between  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  and  the  evidence  of  teltimony. 
Hence  we  find  in  all  languages  the  analogical 
expreffions  of  the  tejimony  of  fenfe,  of  giving 
credit  to  our  fenfes,  and  the  like.  But  there 
is  a  real  difference  between  the  two,  as  well  as 
a  fimilitude.  In  believing  upon  teilimony, 
we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  a  perfon  who  tef- 
tifies :  But  we  have  no  fuch  authority  tor  be- 
lieving our  fenfes. 

Shall  we  fay  then  that  this  belief  is  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Almighty  ?  I  think  this  may  he 

faid 
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C  H  A  P.faid  in  a  good  fenfc  ;  for  I  take  it  to  be  the  im- 
^^  mediate  effect  of  our  conftitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  Ahnighty.  But  if  infpiration  be 
underftood  to  imply  a  perfuafion  of  its  coming 
from  God,  our  bcHef  of  tlic  objects  of  fenfe  i§ 
not  infpiration  ;  for  a  man  would  believe  his 
fenfes  though  he  had  no  notion  of  a  Deity. 
He  who  is  perfuaded  rhat  he  is  the  workman- 
fjiip  of  God,  and  thai  v  is  a  part  of  his  con- 
ftitution to  believe  his  fenfes,  may  think  that 
a  good  reafon  to  confirm  his  belief:  But  he 
had  the  oelief  before  he  could  give  this  or  any 
other  reaion  for  it. 

If  we  compare  the  evidence  of  fenfe  with 
that  of  memory,  we  find  a  great  refcmblance, 
but  I'tili  fome  difference.  I  remember  dif- 
tindly  to  have  dined  yefterday  with  fuch  a 
company.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  it  is, 
that  I  have  a  diftind  conception  and  firm  be- 
lief of  this  pall  event ;  not  by  rcafoning,  not 
by  teftimony,  but  immediately  from  my  con- 
ftitution :  i\nd  I  give  the  name  of  memory  to 
that  part  of  my  conftitution,  by  which  I  have 
this  kind  of  conviction  of  paft  events. 

I  fee  a  chair  on  my  right  hand.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  it  is,  that  I  have,  by  my 
conftitution,  a  diftin6Vconception-and  firm  be- 
lief of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  chair  in  fuch 
a  place,  and  in  fuch  a  pofition  ;  and  I  give  the 
name  of  feeing  to  that  part  of  my  conllitution, 
by  which  I  have  this  immediate  conviction. 
The  two  operations  agree  in  the  immediate 
convittion  which  they  give.  They  agree  in 
this  alfo,  that  the  things  believed  are  not  ne- 
ceffary,  but  contingent,  and  limited  to  time 
and  place.  But  t";ity  differ  in  two  refpetts  ; 
Jirji,  That  memory  has  fomething  for  its  objed 

that 
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that  did  exift  in  time  pafl: ;  but  the  obje£t  ofC  HAP, 
fight,  and  of  all  the  fenies,  muft  be  fomething     ■^^• 
which   exifls  at  prefenj:.     And,  fecondly.  That  ^""'^'^ 
i  fee  by  my  eyes,  and  only  when  they  are  di- 
re6ted   to  the  obje*3:,  and  when  it  is  illumina- 
ted.    But   py  memory  is  not  limited  by  any 
bodily  organ  that  I  know,    nor  by  light  and 
darknefs,  though  it  has  its  lirnitations  of  ano- 
ther kind. 

Thefe  differences  are  obvious  to  all  men, 
and  very  reafonably  lead  them  to  confider  fee- 
ing and  remembering  as  operations  fpecifically 
different.  But  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they 
give  has  a  great  refemblance.  A  like  differ- 
ence and  a  like  refemblance  there  is  between 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  and  that  of  confcioufncfs, 
which  I  leave  the  reader  to  trace. 

As  to  the  opinion,  that  evidence  confiils  in 
a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  ideas,  we  may  have  occafion  to  confider  it 
more  particularly  in  another  place.  Here  1 
on\j  obferve,  that,  when  taken  in  the  mod 
favourable  fenfe,  it  may  be  applied  with  pro- 
priety to  the  evidence  of  reafoning,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  fome  axioms.  But  I  cannot  fee 
how,  in  any  fenfe,  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
evidence  of  confcioufncfs,  to  the  evidence  of 
memory,  or  to  that  of  the  fenfes. 

When  I  compare  the  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence above  mentioned,  I  confefs,  after  all, 
that  the  evidence  of  reafoning,  and  that  of 
fome  neceffary  and  felf-evident  truths,  feenfis 
to  be  the  leafl  myilerious,  and  the  moft  per- 
fedly  comprehended  j  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  it  ftrange  that  Philofophers  ihould  have 
endeavoured  to  reduce  all  kinds  of  evidence 
to  thefe. 

When 
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When  I  fee  a  propofition  to  be  felf-evidcnt 
and  ncceflary,  and  that  the  fubject  is  plainly 
included  in  the  predicate,  there  feems  to  be 
nothiniT  more  that  I  can  defire,  in  order  to  un- 
derfiand  why  I  believe  it.  And  when  I  fee  2 
confequence  that  neceflarily  follows  from  one 
or  more  felf-jvident  propofitions,  I  vvant  no- 
thing more  with  regard  to  my  belief  of  that 
confequence.  The  light  of  truth  fo  fills  my 
mind  in  thefe  cafes,  that  I  can  neither  con- 
ceive, nor  defire  any  thing  more  fatisfying. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  remember  dif- 
tinftly  a  pad  event,  or  fee  an  object  before  my 
eyes,  this  commands  my  belief  no  lefs  than 
an  axiom.  But  when,  as  a  Philofopher,  I 
reflect  upon  this  belief,  and  want  to  trace  it  to 
its  origin,  I  am  not  able  to  refolve  it  into  nc- 
ceflary and  felf-evident  axioms,  or  conclufions 
that  are  neceflarily  confequent  upon  them.  I 
feem  to  want  that  evidence  which  I  can  beft 
comprehend,  and  which  gives  perfect  fatisfac- 
tion  to  an  inquifitive  mind  ;  yet  it  is  ridiculous 
to  doubt,  and  I  find  it  is  not  in  my  power. 
An  attempt  to  throw  off  this  belief,  is  like  an 
attempt  to  fly,  equally  ridiculous  and  im- 
pradicable. 

To  a  Philofopher,  who  has  been  accuftomed 
to  think  that  the  treafure  of  his  knowledjie  is 
the  acquifition  of  that  reafoning  power  of 
which  he  boafls,  it  is  no  doubt  humiliating  to 
find,  that  his  reafon  can  lay  no  claim  to  the 
greater  parr  of  it. 

By  his  reafon,  he  can  difcover  certain  ab- 
flrad  and  ncceflary  relations  of  things  :  But  his 
knowledge  of  what  really  exifl:s,  or  did  exift, 
comes   by  another  channel,  which  is  open  to 

thofc 
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ihofe  who  cannot  reafon.     He  is  led  to  it  in  C  H  A  P. 
the  dark,  and  knows  not  how  he  came  by  it.         '^^• 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pride  of  philofophy 
Ihould  lead  fonie  to  invent  vain  theories,  in 
.order  to  account  for  this  knowledge;  and 
others,  who  fee  this  to  be  impradible,  to  fpurn 
Rt  a  knowledge  they  cannot  account  for,  and 
vainly  attempt  to  throw  it  off,  as  a  reproach  to 
their  underflanding.  But  the  wife  and  the  hum- 
ble will  receive  it  as  the  gift  of  Heaven,  an4 
endeavour  to  make  the  bed  ufe  of  it. 


CHAP.     XXI. 

Of  the  Impro'uement  §f  the  Senfes, 

U  R  fenfes  may  be  confidered  in  two 
views  ;  frji^  As  they  afford  us  agreeable 
fenfations,  or  fubjecl  us  to  fuch  as  are  difar 
greeable  -,  and,  fecondly.  As  they  give  us  in- 
formation of  things  that  concern  us. 

In  the  Jirji  view,  they  neither  require  nor 
admit  of  improvement.  Both  the  painful  and 
the  agreeable  fenfations  of  our  external  fenfes 
are  given  by  nature  for  certain  ends  ;  and  they 
are  given  in  that  degree  which  is  the  moil 
proper  for  their  end.  By  diminifhing  or  in- 
creafing  them,  Vv'e  fhould  not  mend,  but  mar 
the  work  of  Nature, 

Bodily  pain^  are  indications  of  fome  diforder 
or  hurt  of  the  body,  and  admonitions  to  ufe 
the  beft  means  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  re- 
move their  caufes.  As  far  as  this  can  be  done 
by  temperance,  exercife,  regimen,  or  the  ikiil 
pf  the  phyfician,  every  man  hath  fufficient 
inducement  to  do  it. 

When 
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CHAP.  "When  pain  cannot  be  prevented  or  removed, 
^^*  it  is  greatly  alleviated  by  patience  and  forti- 
tude of  mind.  While  the  mind  is  fuperior  to 
pain,  the  man  is  not  unhappy,  though  he  may 
be  exercifed.  It  leaves  no  fling  behind  it, 
but  rather  matter  of  triumph  and  agreeable  re- 
flection, when  borne  properly,  and  in  a  good 
caufe.  The  Canadians  have  taught  us,  that 
even  favages  may  acquire  a  fupcriority  to  the 
mod  excruciating  pains  ;  and,  in  every  region 
of  the  earth,  inftances  will  be  found,  where  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  of  honour,  or  even  of  worldly 
interefl,  have  triumphed  over  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  Nature  intended  for  man, 
in  his  prefent  ftate,  a  life  of  labour  and  toil, 
wherein  he  may  be  occpr.orially  expofed  to  pain 
and  danger  :  And  the  happieft  man  is  not  he 
who  has  felt  lead  of  thofe  evils,  but  he  whofe 
mind  is  fitted  to  bear  them  by  real  magnani- 
mity. 

Our  active  and  perceptiye  powers  are  impro- 
ved and  perfeclcd  by  ufe  and  exercife.  This 
is  the  conflitution  of  Nature.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  the  agreeable  and  difagreeabie  fcnfa- 
tions  we  have  by  our  fenfcs,  the  very  contrary 
is  an  eftabliflied  conflitution  of  Nature :  The 
frequent  repetition  of  them  weakens  their  force: 
Senfations  at  firil  very  difagreeabie,  by  ufe 
become  tolerable,  and  at  lad  pcrfedly  indiffer- 
ent. And  thofe  that  are  at  fird  very  agreea- 
ble, by  frequent  repetition  become  inlipid,  and 
at  lad  perhaps  give  difgud.  Nature  has  fct 
limits  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  which  we  cannot 
pafs  ;  and  all  dudied  gratifications  of  them,  as 
it  is  mean  and  unworthy  of  a  man,  fo  it  is 
foolidi  and  fruitlcfs. 

The 
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The  man  who,  in  eating  and  drinking,  andC  H  A  P. 
in  other  gratifications  of  lenfe,  obeys  the  calls     ^^^• 
of  Nature,    without   affefting  delicacies   and  '     ^^"^ 
refinements,    has   all  the  enjoyment  that  the 
fenfes  can   afford.     If  one  could  by  a  foft  and 
luxurious  life,  acquire  a  mors  delicate  fenfibi- 
lity  to  pleafure,  it  mud  be  at  the  expence  of  a 
like  fenlibility  to  pain,  from  which  he  can  ne- 
ver promife  exemption  ;  and  at  the  expence  of 
cherilhing  many  difeafes  which  produce  pain. 

The  improvement  of  our  external  fenfes,  as 
they  are  the  means  of  giving  us  information, 
is  a  fubjed  more  worthy  of  our  attention  :  For 
although  they  are  not  the  nobleft  and  mod  ex- 
alted powers  of  our  nature,  yet  they  are  not 
the  leaft  ufeful.  All  that  we  know  or  can 
know  of  the  material  world,  muft  be  grounded 
upon  their  information  ;  and  the  Philofopher, 
as  well  as  the  day-labourer,  muft  be  indebted 
to  them  for  the  large  ft  part  of  his  knowledge. 

Some  of  our  perceptions  by  the  fenfes  may 
be  called  original,  becaufe  they  require  no 
previous  experience  or  learning ;  but  the  far 
greateft  part  is  acquired,  and  the  fruit  of  ex- 
perience. 

Three  of  our  fenfes,  to  wit,  fmell,  tafte, 
and  hearing,  originally  give  us  only  certain 
fenfations,  and  a  convidion  that  thefe  fenfati- 
ons  are  occafioned  by  fome  external  obje6t. 
We  give  a  name  to  that  quaUty  of  the  objed 
by  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  fuch  a  fcnfation, 
and  conned  that  quality  with  the  object,  and 
with  its  other  qualities. 

Thus  we  learn,  that  a  certain  fenfation  of 
fmell  is  produced  by  a  rofe  ;  and  that  quality 
in  the  rofe,    by  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce 
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CH  A  P. this  fenfation,  we  call  the  fmell  of  the  rofco 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  fenfation  is  original. 
The  perception,  that  the  rofe  has  that  quality, 
which  we  call  its  fmell,  is  acquired.  In  like 
manner,  we  learn  all  thofe  qualities  in  bodies, 
which  we  call  their  fmell,  their  tafte,  their 
found.  Thefe  are  all  fecondary  qualities,  and 
we  give  the  fame  name  to  them  which  we  give' 
to  the  fenfations  they  produce  ;  not  from  any 
fimilitude  between  the  fenfation  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  fame  name,  but  becaufe  the  quali- 
ty is  fignified  to  us  by  the  fenfation  as  its  fign, 
and  becaufe  our  fenfes  give  us  no  other  know- 
ledge of  the  quality,  but  that  it  is  fit  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  fenfation. 

By  the  other  two  fenfes,  we  have  much 
more  ample  information.  By  fight,  we  learn 
to  diflinguilh  objeds  by  their  colour,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  by  their  found,  tafte,  and 
fmell.  By  this  fenfe  we  perceive  vifible  ob* 
je£ls  to  have  extenfion  in  two  dimenfions,  to 
have  vifible  figure  and  magnitude,  and  a  cer- 
tain angular  diflance  from  one  another. 
Thefe  I  conceive  are  the  original  perception* 
of  fight. 

By  touch,  we  not  only  perceive  the  tem- 
perature of  bodies  as  to  heat  and  cold,  which 
are  fecondary  qualities,  but  we  perceive  ori- 
ginally their  three  dimcnfions,  their  tangible 
figure  and  magnitude,  their  linear  diflance 
from  one  another,  their  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  or 
fluidity.  I'hcfe  qualities  we  originally  per- 
ceive by  touch  only  ;  but,  by  experience,  we 
learn  to  perceive  all  or  moft  of  them  by  fight. 

We  learn  to  perceive,  by  one  fenfe,  what  ori- 
ginally  could  have  been  perceived  only  by  ano- 
ther. 
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ther,  by  finding  a  connexion  between  the  ob-C 
jeds  of  the  different  fenfes.  Hence  the  origi- 
nal perceptions,  or  the  fenfations  of  one  fenfe 
become  figns  of  whatever  has  always  been 
found  connefted  with  them  ;  and  from  the 
fign  the  mind  palfes  immediately  to  the  con- 
ception and  belief  of  the  thing  fignified  :  And 
although  the  connexion  in  the  mind  between 
the  fign,  and  the  thing  fignified  by  it,  be  the 
effedt  of  cuftom,  this  cuflom  becomes  a  fecond 
nature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  original  power  of  perception. 

Thus,  if  a  fphere  of  one  uniform  colour  be 
fet  before  me,  I  perceive  evidently  by  my  eye 
its  fpherical  figure,  and  its  three  dimenfions. 
All  the  world  will  acknowledge,  that  by  fight 
only,  without  touching  it,  I  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  a  fphere ;  yet  it  is  no  lefs  certain, 
that,  by  the  original  power  of  fight,  I  could 
not  perceive  it  to  be  a  fphere,  and  to  have 
three  dimenfions.  The  eye  originally  could 
only  perceive  two  dimenfions,  and  a  gradual 
variation  of  colour  on  the  different  fides  of  the 
objed. 

It  is  experience  that  teaches  me  that  the  va- 
riation of  colour  is  an  effcft  of  fpherical  con- 
vexity, and  of  the  diftribution  of  light  and 
fhade.  But  fo  rapid  is  the  progrefs  of  the 
fhought,  from  the  efFe£t  to  the  caufe,  that  we 
attend  only  to  the  laft,  and  can  hardly  be  per- 
fuaded  that  we  do  not  immediately  fee  the 
three  dimenfions  of  the  fphere. 

Nay,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  acquired  perception  in  a  manner  effaces 
the  original  one  ;  for  the  fphere  is  feen  to  be 
of    one    uniform    colour,    though   originally 

there 
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P- there  would  have  appeared  a  gradual  varlatiofi 
of  colour  :  But  that  apparent  variation,  v^-e 
learn  to  interpret  as  the  effect  of  light  and 
Ihade  falling  upon  a  fpheie  of  one  uniform 
colour. 

A  fphere  may  be  painted  upon  a  plane,  fa 
exactly,  as  to  be  taken  for  a  real  fpiiere,  when 
the  eye  is  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  in  the  pro- 
per point  of  view.  We  fay  in  this  cafe,  that 
the  eye  is  deceived,  that  the  appearance  is 
fallacious  :  But  there  is  no  fallacy  in  the  ori- 
ginal perception,  but  only  in  that  which  is  ac- 
quired by  cuflom.  The  variation  of  colour, 
exhibited  to  the  eye  by  the  painter's  art,  is 
the  fame  which  Nature  exhibits  by  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  light  falling  upon  the  convex 
furtace  of  a  fphere. 

In  perception,  whether  original  or  acquir- 
ed, there  i:?  fomething  which  may  be  called 
the  fign,  and  fomething  which  is  fignified  to 
us,  or  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  that 
fign. 

In  original  perception,  the  figns  are  the 
various  fenlations  which  are  produced  by  the 
impreifions  made  upon  our  organs.  The  things 
fignihed,  are  the  objeds  perceived  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  fenfations,  by  the  original 
conflitution  of  our  nature. 

Thus,  when  I  grafp  an  ivory  ball  in  m^ 
hand,  I  have  a  certain  fenfation  of  touch. 
Although  this  fenfation  be  in  the  mind,  and 
have  no  fnnilitude  to  any  thing  material,  yet, 
by  the  laws  of  my  conllitution,  it  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  conception  and  belief, 
that  there  is  in  my  hand  a  hard  fraooth  body 
of  a  fpherical  figure,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
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half  In  diameter.      This  belief  Is   groundedC  H  A  P. 
neither  upon  reafoning,  nor  upon  experience  ;    ^^^• 
it  is   the  immediate  effeft  of  my  conftitution,, ' 
and  this  I  call  original  perception. 

In  acquired  perception,  the  fign  may  be  ei- 
ther a  fenfation,  or  fomething  originally  per- 
ceived. The  thing  fignified,  is  fomething, 
which,  by  experience,  has  been  found  con- 
neded  with  that  fign. 

Thus,  when  the  ivory  ball  is  placed  before 
my  eye,  I  perceive  by  fight  what  I  before  per- 
ceived by  touch,  that  the  ball  is  fmooth,  fphe- 
rical,  of  fuch  a  diameter,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  eye  ;  and  to  this  is  added  the  per- 
ception of  its  colour.  All  thefe  things  I  per- 
ceive by  fight  diftindlly,  and  with  certainty  : 
Yet  it  is  certain  from  principles  of  philofophy, 
that  if  I  had  not  been  accullomed  to  compare 
the  informations  of  fight  with  thofe  of  touch, 
I  fhould  not  have  perceived  thefe  things  by 
fight.  I  fhould  have  perceived  a  circular  ob- 
jeO:,  having  its  colour  gradually  more  faint 
towards  the  fliaded  fide.  But  I  fliould  not 
have  perceived  it  to  have  three  dimenfions,  to 
be  fpherical,  to  be  of  fuch  a  linear  magnitude, 
and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  eye.  That 
thefe  laft  mentioned  are  not  original  percepti- 
ons of  fight,  but  acquired  by  experience,  is 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  principles  of  op- 
tics, and  from  the  art  of  painters,  in  painting 
objeftsofthree  dimenfions,  upon  a  plane  which 
has  only  two.  And  it  has  been  put  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  obfervations  recorded  of  feveral 
perfons,  who  having,  by  cataradls  in  their  eyes, 
been  deprived  of  fight  from  their  infancy,  have 
been  couched  and  made  to  fee,  after  they  came 
to  years  of  underftanding. 

Vol.  I.  Z  ThoiH 
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CHAP.  Thofe  who  have  had  their  eyefight  from  In- 
^^^-  fancy,  acquire  fuch  perceptions  fo  early,  that 
they  cannot  recollect  the  time  when  they  had 
them  not,  and  therefore  make  no  diftindion 
between  them  and  their  original  perceptions ; 
nor  can  they  be  eafily  perfuaded,  that  there 
is  any  juft  foundation  for  fuch  a  diflindlion. 
In  all  languages  men  fpeak  with  equal  aifurance 
of  their  feeing  objects  to  be  fpherical  or  cubi- 
cal, as  of  their  feeling  them  to  be  fo  ;  nor  do 
they  ever  dream,  that  thefc  perceptions  of 
fight  were  not  as  early  and  original  as  the  per- 
ceptions they  have  of  the  fame  obj,eds  by 
touch. 

This  power  which  we  acquire  of  perceiving 
things  by  our  fenfes,  whicli  originally  we 
fhould  not  have  perceived,  is  not  the  effedt 
of  any  reafoning  on  our  part  :  It  is  the  refult 
of  our  conflitution,  and  of  the  fituations  in 
which  we  happen  to  be  placed. 

We  are  fo  made,  that  when  two  things  are 
found  to  be  conjoined  in  certaincircumftances, 
w'e  are  prone  to  believe  that  they  are  connect- 
ed by  nature,  and  will  always  be  found  toge- 
ther in  Hke  circumdances.  The  belief  which 
we  are  led  into  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  the  effed  of 
reafoning,  nor  does  it  arife  from  intuitive  evi- 
dence in  the  thing  beheved  ;  it  is,  as  I  appre- 
hend, the  immediate  eft'eft  of  our  conflituti- 
on :  Accordingly  it  is  flrongefl:  in  infancy, 
before  our  reafoning  power  appears,  before 
we  are  capable  ot  drawing  a  conclufion  from 
premifes.  A  child  who  has  once  burnt  hh 
iingcr  in  a  candle,  from  that  fingle  inftance 
connccls  the  pain  of  burning  with  putting  his 
finger  in  the  candle,  and  believes  that  thefe 
two  things  muft  go  together.     It  is  obvious, 

that 
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that  this  part  of  our  conflitution  is  of  very  CHAP, 
great  ufe  before  we  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,     ^^^• 
and  guards    us    from   a   thoufand   mifchiefs,  "^"""^"^ 
which,  without  it,    we  would  rufh  into ;    it 
may  fometimes  lead  us   into  error,    but    the 
good  effefts  of  it  far  overbalance  the  ill. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  perfection  of  a  rational 
being  to  have  no  belief  but  what  is  grounded 
on  intuitive  evidence,  or  on  jufl  reafoning : 
But  man,  I  apprehend,  is  not  fuch  a  being ; 
nor  is  it  the  intention  of  Nature  that  he  ihould 
be  fuch  a  .being,  in  every  period  of  his  exifl- 
ence.  We  come  into  the  world  without  the 
exercife  of  reafon  ;  we  are  merely  animal  be- 
fore we  are  rational  creatures  ;  and  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  our  prefervation,  that  we  lliould 
believe  many  things  before  we  can  reafon. 
How  then  is  our  belief  to  be  regulated  before 
we  have  reafon  to  regulate  it?  has  Nature  left 
it  to  be  regulated  by  chance?  By  no  means. 
It  is  regulated  by  certain  principles,  which  are 
parts  of  our  conftitution;  whether  they  ought 
to  be  called  animal  principles,  or  inftindive 
principles,  or  what  name  we  give  to  them,  is 
of  fmall  moment;  but  they  are  certainly  diffe- 
rent from  the  faculty  of  reafon:  They  do  the 
office  of  reafon  while  it  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
muft  as  it  were  be  carried  in  a  nurfe's  arms, 
and  they  are  leading  firings  to  it  in  its  gradual 
progrefs. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  appears, 
that  our  original  powers  of  perceiving  objecls 
by  our  fenfes  receive  great  improvement  by  ufe 
and  habit;  and  without  this  improvement, 
would  be  altogether  infufficient  for  the  purpofes 
of  life.  The  daily  occurrences  of  life  not  on- 
ly add  to  our  ftock  of  knov/ledge,  but  give  ad- 
ditional perceptive  powers  to  our  fenfes;  and 
Z  2  time 
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CHAP,  time  gives  us  the  ufe  of  our  eyes  and  ears,  as 
J^^^  well  as  of  our  hands  and  legs. 

This  is  the  grcatefl  and  mofl:  important  im- 
provement of  our  external  fenfes.  It  is  to^be 
found  in  all  men  come  to  years  of  underftand- 
ing,  but  is  various  in  different  perfons  accord- 
ing to  their  different  occupations,  and  the  dif- 
ferent circumftances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Every  artift  acquires  an  eye  as  well  as  a  hand 
in  his  own  profeflion:  His  eye  becomes  fkilled 
in  perceiving,  no  lefs  than  his  hand  in  execut- 
ing, what  belongs  to  his  employment. 

Befides  this  improvement  of  our  fenfes  which 
nature  produces  without  our  intention,  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be  improv- 
ed, or  their  defects  remedied  by  art.  As,  frjl, 
by  a  due  care  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  that  they 
be  in  a  found  and  natural  (late.  This  belongs 
to  the  department  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Secondly  J  By  accurate  attention  to  the  obje£ls 
of  fenfe.  The  effeds  of  fuch  attention  in  im- 
proving our  fenfes  appear  in  every  art.  The 
artift  by  giving  more  attention  to  certain  objeclis 
than  others  do,  by  that  means  perceives  many 
things  in  thofe  objeds  which  others  do  not. 
Thofe  who  happen  to  be  deprived  of  one  fenfe, 
frequently  fupply  that  defecl  in  a  great  degree, 
by  giving  more  accurate  attention  to  tlie  ob- 
jects of  the  fenfes  they  have.  The  blind  have 
often  been  known  to  acquire  uncommon  acute- 
ncfs  in  diftinguifhing  things  by  feeling  and 
hearing;  and  the  deaf  are  uncommonly  quick 
in  reading  mens  thoughts  in  their  countenance. 
A  third  way  in  which  our  fenfes  admit  of 
improvement,  is,  by  additional  organs  or  in- 
flruments  contrived  bv  art.  By  the  invention 
of  optical  glaiVcs,  and  the  gradual  improvement 
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of  them,  the  natural  power  of  vifion  is  won-C  HA  P, 
derfully  improved,  and  a  vafl  addition  made  ^^^^..^ 
to  the  flock  of  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by 
the  eye.  By  fpeaking  trumpets,  and  ear  trum- 
pets, fome  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
fenfe  of  hearing.  Whether  by  fnnilar  inven- 
tions the  other  fenfes  may  be  improved,  feems 
Uncertain. 

A  fourth  method  by  which  the  information 
got  by  our  fenfes  may  be  improved,  is,  by  dif- 
covering  the  connection  which  Nature  hath  ef- 
tabliflied  between  the  fenfible  qualities  of  ob- 
jects and  their  more  latent  qualities. 

By  the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies,  I  under- 
fland  thofe  that  are  perceived  immediately  by 
the  fenfes,  fuch  as  their  colour,  figure,  feeling, 
found,  tafte,  fmell.  The  various  modificati- 
ons, and  various  combinations  of  thefe,  are 
innumerable;  fo  that  there  are  hardly  two  in- 
dividual bodies  in  Nature  that  may  not  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  fenfible  qualities. 

The  latent  qualities  are  fuch  as  are  not  im- 
mediately difcovered  by  our  fenfes;  but  dif- 
covered,  fometimes  by  accident,  fometimes  by 
experiment  or  obfervatlon.  The  moil  impor- 
tant part  of  our  knowledge  of  bodies,  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  latent  qualities  of  the  feveral 
fpecies,  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  certain 
purpofes,  either  for  food,  or  medicine,  or 
agriculture,  or  for  the  materials  or  utenfils  of 
fome  art  or  manufafture. 

I  am  taught,  that  certain  fpecies  of  bodies 
have  certain  latent  qualities;  but  how  (hall  I 
know  that  this  individual  is  of  fuch  a  fpecies? 
This  muft  be  known  by  the  fenfible  qualities 
which  chara£lerife  the  fpecies.  I  mu(t  know 
that  tjiis  is  bread,   and  that  wine,  before  I  eat 

the- 
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CHAP,  the  one  or  drink  the  other.     I  mud  know  that 
^^^-     this  is  rhubarb,  and  that  opium,    before  I  ufe 
^^''^^    the  one  or  the  other  for  medicine. 

It  is  one  branch  of  human  knowledge  to 
know  the  name  of  the  various  fpecies  of  natural 
and  artificial  bodies,  and  to  know  the  fenfible 
quaUties  by  which  they  are  afcertained  to  be 
of  fuch  a  fpecies,  and  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tingulfhed  from  one  another.  It  is  another 
branch  of  knowledge  to  know  the  latent  qua- 
lities of  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  the  ufes  to 
which  they  are  fubfcrvient. 

The  man  who  poffelfes  both  thefe  branches, 
is  informed  by  his  fenfes  of  innumerable  things 
of  real  moment,  which  are  hid  from  thofe 
who  poffefs  only  one,  or  neither.  This  is  an 
improvement  in  the  information  got  by  our 
fenfes,  which  muft  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provements made  in  natural  hiftory,  in  natural 
philofophy,  and  in  the  arts. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  flill  higher,  if 
wc  were  able  to  difcover  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies  and  their, 
latent  qualities,  without  knowing  the  fpecies, 
or  what  may  have  been  difcovered  with  regard 
to  it. 

Some  Philofophers  of  the  firfl  rate  have  made 
attempts  towards  this  noble  improvement,  not 
without  promifing  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Thus  the 
celebrated  Linn  Aus  has  attempted  to  point  out 
certain  fenfible  qualities  by  which  a  plant  may 
very  probably  be  concluded  to  be  poifonous, 
without  knowing  its  name  or  fpecies.  He  has 
given  feveral  other  inftances,  wherein  certain 
medical  and  ceconomical  virtues  of  plants  are 
indicated  by  their  external  appearances.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  hath  attempted  to  fliow,  that 

from 
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from  the  colours  of  bodies  we  may  form  a  pro-C  H  A  P. 
bable   conjedure  of  the  fize  of  their  conilitu-     ^^^- « 
ent  parts,  by   which  the  rays  of  hght  are  re-  '"^ 
fleded. 

No  man  can  pretend  to  fct  limits  to  the  dlf- 
coveries  that  may  be  made  by  human  genius 
and  induftry,  of  fuch  connexions  between 
the  latent  and  the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies. 
A  wide  field  here  opens  to  our  view,  whofe 
boundaries  no  man  can  afcertain,  of  improve^- 
ments  that  may  hereafter  be  made  in  the  in^ 
formation  conveyed  to  us  by  our  fenfes. 


C  H  A  P.     XXIL 

Of  the  Fallacy  of  the  Senfes, 

COMPLAINTS  of  the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes 
have  been  very  common  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times,  efpecially  among  the  Philo- 
fophers :  And  if  we  fhould  take  for  granted  all 
that  they  have  faid  on  this  fubjedt,  the  natural 
conclufion  from  it  might  feem  to  be,  that  the 
fenfes  are  given  to  us  by  fome  malignant 
Daemon  on  purpofe  to  delude  us,  rather  than 
that  they  are  formed  by  the  wife  and  beneficent 
Author  of  Nature,  to  give  us  true  information 
of  things  neceffary  to  our  prefervation  and 
happineis. 

The  whole  feft  of  Atomifts  among  the  anci- 
ents, led  by  Democritus,  and  afterwards  by 
Epicurus  maintained,  that  all  the  qualities  of 
bodies  which  the  moderns  calls  fecondary  qua- 
lities, to  wit,  fmell,  tafte,  found,  colour,  heat 
and  cold,  are  mere  illufions  of  fenfe,  and  have 
no  real  exiftence.     Plato  maintained  that  we 

can 
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CHAP. can  attain  no  real  knowledge  of  material 
^J2^J^  things  ;  and  that  eternal  and  immutable  ideas 
are  the  only  objefts  of  real  knowledge.  The 
Academies  and  Sceptics  anxioufly  fought  for 
arguments  to  prove  the  fallacioufnefs  of  our 
fenfes,  in  order  to  fupport  their  favourite  doc- 
trine, that  even  in  things  that  feem  mofl  evi- 
dent, we  ought  to  with-hold  affent. 

Among  the  Peripatetics  we  find  frequent 
complaints  that  the  fenfes  often  deceive  us, 
and  that  their  teflimony  is  to  be  fufpeded, 
when  it  is  not  confirmed  by  reafon,  by 
which  the  errors  of  fenfe  may  be  correded. 
This  complaint  they  fupported  by  many  com- 
mon-place inflances  ;  fuch  as,  the  crooked 
appearance  of  an  oar  in  w^ater  ;  objeds  being 
magnified,  and  their  diftance  miftaken  in  a 
fog ;  the  fun  and  moon  appearing  about  a 
foot  or  two  in  diameter,  while  they  are  real- 
ly thoufands  of  miles  ;  a  fquare  tower  being 
taken  at  a  diftance  to  be  round.  Thefe,  and 
many  fimilar  appearances,  they  thought  to  be 
fufllciently  accounted  for  from  the  fallacy  of 
the  fenfes  :  And  thus  the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes 
wag  ufed  as  a  decent  cover  to  conceal  their 
ignorance  of  the  real  caufes  of  fuch  phseno- 
mena,  and  ferved  the  fame  purpofe  as  their 
occult  qualities  and  fubftantial  forms. 

DiLS  Cartes  and  his  followers  joined  in  the 
fame  complaint.  Antony  le  Grand,  a 
Philofopher  of  that  fecr,  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
his  Logic,  exprelfes  the  fcntiments  of  the  fed; 
as  follows  :  "  Since  all  our  fenfes  are  falla- 
'^'  cious,  and  wc  are  frequently  deceived  by 
"  them,  common  reafon  advifes,  that  wc 
"  Ihould  not  put  too  much  truft  in  them^  nay, 
*'  that  we  Ihould  fufped   falfehood  in  every 

"  thing 
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"  thing  they  reprefent  ;  for   it  is  imprudence  CHAP, 

"  and  temerity  to  truft  to  thofe  who  have  but    ^  ''^^I- 

*'  once  deceived  us  ;  and  if  they  err  at   any  ^— *v— ?^ 

"  time,  they  may  be  believed  always  to   err. 

*'  They  are  given  by  Nature  for  this  purpofe 

"  only,  to  warn  us  of  what  is  ufeful  and  what 

"  is  hurtful  to  us.     The  order   of  Nature  is 

"  perverted  when  we  put  them  to  any  other 

"  ufe,  and  apply  them  for  the  knowledge  of 

"  truth." 

When  we  confider,  that  the  a£live  part  of 
mankind,  in  all  ages  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  have  refted  their  mofl  important 
concerns  upon  the  teftimony  of  fenfe,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  their  condu£t  with 
the  fpeculative  opinion  fo  generally  entertained 
of  the  fallacloufnefs  of  the  fenfes.  And  it 
feems  to  be  a  very  unfavourable  account  of 
the  workmanfhlp  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
think  that  he  has  given  us  one  faculty  to  de- 
ceive us,  to  wit,  our  fenfes,  and  another  fa- 
culty, to  wit,  our  reafon,  to  deted:  the  falla- 
cy. 

It  deferves,  therefore,  to  be  confidered, 
whether  the  fallacloufnefs  of  our  fenfes  be  not 
a  common  error,  which  men  have  been  led 
into,  from  a  defire  to  conceal  their  ignorance, 
or  to  apologife  for  their  miftakes. 

There  are  two  powers  which  we  owe  to  our 
external  fenfes,  fenfatlon,  and  the  perception 
of  external  obje£ls. 

It  is  impoflible  that  there  can  be  any  fallacy 
in  fenfation  :  For  we  are  confcious  of  all  our 
fenfations,  and  they  can  neither  be  any  other 
in  their  nature,  nor  greater  or  lefs  in  their  de- 
gree than  we  feel  them.  It  is  impoffible  that  a 
man  ftiould  be  in  pain,  when  he  does  not  feel 

pain  J 
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CHAP,  pain  ;  and  when  he  feels  pain,  It  Is  impoffible 
XXll.  fi^^t  j^is  pqJq  fliould  not  be  real,  and  In  its 
^-^^''^^  degree  what  It  is  felt  to  be  ;  and  the  fame 
thing  may  be  fald  of  every  fenfation  whatfoe- 
ver.  An  agreeable  or  an  uneafy  fenfation  may 
be  forgot  when  It  is  paft,  but  when  it  is  pre- 
fent,  it  can  be  nothing  but  what  we  feel. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  fallacy  in  our 
fcnfes,  it  muft  be  in  the  perception  of  external 
objeds,   which  we  fhall  next  confider. 

And  here  I  grant  that  we  can  conceive 
powers  of  perceiving  external  objects  more 
perfect  than  ours,  which,  poflibly,  beings  of 
a  higher  order  may  enjoy.  We  can  perceive 
external  objefts  only  by  means  of  bodily  or- 
gans J  and  thefe  arc  liable  to  various  difor- 
ders,  which  fometimes  affect  our  powers  of 
perception.  The  nerves  and  brain,  which  are 
interior  organs  of  perception,  are  likewife  li- 
able to  diforders,  as  every  part  of  the  human 
frame  Is. 

The  imagination,  the  memory,  the  judging 
and  reafoning  powers,  are  all  hable  to  be  hurt, 
or  even  deftroyed,  by  diforders  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  our  powers  of  perception  ;  but  we 
do  not  on  this  account  call  them  fallacious. 

Our  fenfes,  our  memory,  and  our  reafon, 
are  all  limited  and  imperfecl:  :  This  is  the  lot 
of  humanity  :  But  they  are  fuch  as  the  Author 
of  our  being  faw  to  be  bed  fitted  for  us  in  our 
prefcnt  flate.  Superior  natures  may  have  in- 
telleftual  powers  which  we  have  not,  or  fuch 
as  we  have,  in  a  more  perfccl  degree,  and  lefs 
liable  to  accidental  diforders  :  But  we  have  no 
reafon  to  think  that  God  has  given  fallacious 
powers  to  any  of  his  creatures  :  This  would 

be 
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be  to  think  difhonourably  of  our  Maker,  and^  fj.j^  P- 
would  lay  a  foundation  for  univerfal  fcepti-  ' 

cifm. 

The  appearances  commonly  imputed  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  fenfes  are  many,  and  of  different 
kinds  ;  but  I  think  they  may  be  reduced  to 
the  four  following  claffes. 

Firji,  Many  things  called  deceptions  of  the 
fenfes  are  only  conclufions  raflily  drawn  from 
the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  is  true,  but  we  rafh- 
ly  draw  a  conclufion  from  it,  which  does  not 
neceffarily  follow.  We  are  difpofed  to  im- 
pute our  errors  rather  to  falfe  information 
than  to  inconclufive  reafoning,  and  to  blame 
our  fenfes  for  the  wrong  conclufioirs  we  draw 
from  their  teftimony. 

Thus,  when  a  man  has  taken  a  counterfeit 
guinea  for  a  true  one,  he  fays  his  fenfes    de- 
ceived him  ;  but  he  lays  the  blame  where  it 
ought  not  to   be  laid  :    For  we  may  alk  him. 
Did  your  fenfes   give  a  falfe  teftimony  of  the 
colour,  or  of  the  figure,  or  of  the  impreffion  ? 
No.     But  this  is  aJl  that  they  teft'ified,  and  this 
they  teftified  truly  :  From  thefe  premifes  you 
concluded  that  it  was  a  true  guinea,  but  this 
conclufion  does  not  follow  ;   you  erred  there- 
fore, not  by   relying  upon  the   teftimony    of 
fenfe,  but  by  judging  raftily  from  its  teftimo- 
ny :  Not  only  are  your  fenfes  innocent  of  this 
error,  but  it  is  only  by  their  information  that 
it  can  be    difcovered.     If  you  confult  them 
properly,  they  will  inform  you  that  what  you 
took  for  a  guinea  is  bafe  metal,  or  is  deficient 
in  weight,  and  this  can  only  be  known  by  the 
teftimony  of  fenfe. 

Ire- 
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CHAP.  I  remember  to  have  met  with  a  man  who 
xxil.  thought  the  argument  ufed  by  Proteflants 
"  ^igainil  the  Popilh  dodrine  of  tranfubftantiati- 
on,  from  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  incon- 
clufive;  becaufe,  faidhe,  inftancesmay  be  given 
where  feveral  of  our  fenfes  may  deceive  us  : 
How  do  we  know  then  that  there  may  not  be 
cafes  wherein  they  all  deceive  us,  and  no  fenfe 
is  left  to  detecl  the  fallacy  ?  I  begged  of  him 
to  know  an  inftancc  wherein  feveral  oC^ur 
fenfes  deceive  us.  I  take,  faid  he,  a  piece  of 
foft  turf,  I  cut  it  into  the  fliape  of  an  apple  ; 
with  the  eflence  of  apples,  I  give  it  the  fmell 
of  an  apple ;  and  with  paint,  I  can  give  it  the 
fkiu  and  colour  of  an  apple.  Here  then  is  a 
body,  which,  if  you  judge  by  your  eye,  by 
your  touch,  or  by  your  fmell,  is  an  apple. 

To  this  I  would  anfwer,  that  no  one  of  our 
fenfes  deceives  us  in  this  cafe.  My  fight  and 
touch  teflify  that  it  has  the  fhape  and  colour  of 
an  apple  :  This  is  true.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling 
teftiftes  that  it  has  the  fmell  of  an  apple  :  This 
is  hkewife  true,  and  is  no  deception.  "Where 
then  lies  the  deception  ?  It  is  evident  it  lies  in 
this,  that  becaufe  this  body  has  fome  quahties 
belonging  to  an  apple,  I  conclude  that  it  is  an 
apple.  This  is  a  fallacy,  not  of  the  fenfes, 
but  of  inconclufive  reafoning. 

Many  falfe  judgments  that  are  accounted 
deceptions  of  fenfe,  arife  from  our  miflaking 
relative  motion  for  real  or  abfolute  motion. 
Thefe  can  be  no  deceptions  of  fenfe,  becaufe 
by  our  fenfes  we  perceive  only  the  relative  mo- 
tions of  bodies  ;  and  it  is  by  reafoning  that 
we  infer  the  real  from  the  relative  which  we 

perceive. 
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perceive.     A  little   refledion  may  fatisfy   us  ^  ^  ^  ^• 
of  this.  ^  ^^"• 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  we  perceive  ex- 
tenfion  to  be  one  fenfible  quality  of  bodies,  and 
thence  are  neceffarily  led  to  conceive  fpaccj 
though  fpace  be  of  itfelf  no  objedt  of  fenfe. 
When  a  body  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  the 
fpace  which  it  filled  remains  empty  till  it  is 
filled  by  fome  other  body,  and  would  remain 
if  it  fhould  never  be  filled.  Before  any  body 
exifted,  the  fpace  which  bodies  now  occupy 
was  empty  fpace,  capable  of  receiving  bodies ; 
for  no  body  can  exifl:  where  there  is  no  fpace 
to  contain  it.  There  is  fpace  therefore  where- 
ver bodies  exift,  or  can  exift. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  fpace  can  have  no 
limits'.  It  is  no  lefs  evident  that  it  is  immovea- 
ble. Bodies  placed  in  it  are  moveable,  but 
the  place  where  they  were  cannot  be  moved  ; 
and  we  can  as  eafily  conceive  a  thing  to  be 
moved  from  itfelfj  as  one  part  of  fpace  brought 
nearer  to,  or  removed  farther  from  another. 

This  fpace  therefore  which  is  unlimited  and 
immoveable,  is  called  by  Philofophers  abfolute 
fpace»  Abfolute  or  real  motion  is  a  change  of 
place  in  abfolute  fpace. 

Our  fenfes  do  not  teftify  the  abfolute  motion 
or  abfolute  reft  of  any  body.  When  one  body 
removes  from  another,  this  may  be  difcerned 
by  the  fenfes  ;  but  whether  any  body  keeps  the 
fame  part  of  abfolute  fpace,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive by  our  fenfes :  When  one  body  feems  to 
remove  from  another,  we  can  infer  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  abfolute  motion,  but  whe- 
ther in  the  one  or  the  other,  or  partly  in  both, 
is  not  difcerned  by  fenfe. 

Of 
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CHAP.  Of  ^\\  the  prejudices  which  philofophy  con- 
,_^_^v.;_  tradicts,  I  believe  there  is  none  fo  general  as 
that  the  earth  keeps  its  place  unmoved.  This 
opinion  lee  ins  to  be  univerfal,  till  it  is  correft- 
cd  by  indruclion,  or  by  philofophical  fpecula- 
tion.  Thofe  who  have  any  tincture  of  educa- 
tion are  not  now  in  danger  of  being  held  by  it, 
but  they  find  at  firft  a  reluctance  to  believe 
that  there  are  antipodes  ;  that  the  earth  is  fphe- 
rical,  and  turns  round  its  axis  every  day,  and 
round  the  fun  every  year  :  They  can  recoiled: 
the  time  when  reafon  flruggled  with  prejudice 
upon  thefc  points,  and  prevailed  at  length, 
but  not  without  fome  effort. 

The  caufc  of  a  prejudice  fo  very  general  is 
Hot  unworthy  of  invelligation.  But  that  is  not 
our  prefent  bufmefs.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  it  cannot  juflly  be  called  a  fallacy  of  fenfe; 
becaufe  our  fenfes  teflify  only  the  change  of 
fituation  of  one  body  in  relation  to  other  bo- 
dies, and  not  its  change  of  fituation  in  abfo- 
lute  fpace.  It  is  only  the  relative  motion  of 
bodies  that  we  perceive,  and  that,  we  perceive 
truly.  It  is  the  province  of  reafon  and  philo- 
fophy, from  the  relative  motions  which  we 
perceive,  to  colled  the  real  and  abfolute  mo- 
tions which  produce  them. 

All  motion  mud  be  eftimated  from  fome 
point  or  place  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  reft. 
We  perceive  cot  the  points  of  abfolute  fpace, 
from  which  real  and  abfolute  motion  muft  be 
reckoned  :  And  there  are  obvious  reafons  that 
lead  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  ignorance,  to 
make  the  earth  the  fixed  place  from  which 
they  may  cflimatc  the  various  motions  they 
perceive.  The  cudom  of  doing  this  from  in- 
fancy,   and    of  ufmg    conflantly   a   language 

which 
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which  fuppofes  the  earth  to  be  at  reft,  mayC  H  A  P. 
perhaps  be  the  caufe  of  the  general  prejudice  in    ^^I^- 
favour  of  this  opinion. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  if  we  diftinguifh  accu- 
rately between  what  our  fenfes  really  and  natu- 
rally teftify,  and  the  conclufions  which  we  draw 
from  their  teftimony  by  reafoning,  we  Ihall 
find  many  of  the  errors,  called  fallacies  of  the 
fenfes,  to  be  no  fallacy  of  the  fenfes,  but  raih 
judgments,  which  are  not  to  be  imputed  to 
our  fenfes. 

Secondly,  Another  clafs  of  errors  imputed  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes,  arc  thofe  which  we 
are  liable  to  in.  our  acquired  perceptions.  Ac- 
quired perception  is  not  properly  the  teftimony 
of  thofe  fenfes  which  God  hath  given  us,  but 
a  conclufion  drawn  from  what  the  fenfes  teftify. 
In  our  paft  experience,  we  have  found  certain 
things  conjoined  with  what  our  fenfes  teftify. 
We  are  led  by  our  conftitution  to  expert  this 
conjun£i:ion  in  time  to  come  ;  and  when  we 
have  often  found  it  in  our  experience  to  hap- 
pen, we  acquire  a  firm  belief,  that  the  things 
which  we  have  found  thus  conjoined  are  con- 
nected in  nature,  and  that  one  is  a  fign  of  the 
other.  The  appearance  of  the  fign  immediate- 
ly produces  the  belief  of  its  ufual  attendant, 
and  we  think  we  perceive  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other. 

That  fuch  conclufions  are  formed  even  in 
infancy,  no  man  can  doubt ;  nor  is  it  lefs  cer- 
tain that  they  are  confounded  with  the  natural 
and  immediate  perceptions  of  fenfc,  and  in  all 
languages  are  called  by  the  fame  name.  We 
are  therefore  authorifed  by  language  to  call 
them  perception,  and  muft  often  do  fo,  or 
fpeak  unintelligibly.     But  philofophy  teaches 
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C  H  A  P.us  In  this,  as  In  many  other  inflances,  to  dlf^ 
XXII.  tinguifh  things  which  the  vulgar  confound.  1 
^^^^^^^'^^  have  therefore  given  the  name  of  acquired  per- 
ception to  fuch  concluhons,  to  diflinguifli  them 
from  \Vhat  is  naturally,  originally,  and  imme- 
diately teflified  by  our  fenfes.  Whether  this 
acquired  perception  is  to  be  refolved  into  fome 
procefs  of  reafoning,  of  which  we  have  loft  the 
remembrance,  as  fome  Philofophers  think,  or 
whether  it  refults  from  fome  part  of  our  confti- 
tution  diftinft  from  reafon,  as  I  rather  beheve, 
does  not  concern  the  prefent  fubjeft.  If  the 
firft  of  thefe  opinions  be  true,  the  errors  of 
acquired  perception  will  fall  under  the  firft 
clafs  before  mentioned.  If  not,  it  makes  a 
diftinft  clafs  by  itfelf;  But  whether  the  one 
or  the  other  be  true,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  errors  of  acquired  perception  are  not  pro- 
perly fallacies  of  our  fenfes. 

Thus  when  a  globe  is  fet  before  me,  I  per- 
ceive by  my  eyes  that  it  has  three  dimenfions 
and  a  fpherical  figure.  To  fay  that  this  is  not 
perception,  would  be  to  rejedt  the  authority  of 
cuftom  in  the  ufe  of  words,  which  no  wife  man 
will  do  :  But  that  it  is  not  the  teftimony  of  my 
fenfe  of  feeing,  every  Philofopher  knows.  I 
fee  only  a  circular  form,  having  the  light  and 
colour  diftributed  in  a  certain  way  over  It* 
But  being  accuftomed  to  obferve  this  diftribu- 
tion  of  light  and  colour  only  in  a  fpherical  bo- 
dy, I  immediately,  from  what  I  fee,  believe 
the  object  to  be  fpherical,  and  fay  that  I  fee 
or  perceive  it  to  be  fpherical.  \\  hen  a  pain- 
ter, by  an  exa(fl:  imitation  of  that  diftribution 
of  light  and  colour,  which  I  have  been  accuf* 
tomed  to  fee  only  in  a  real  fphere,  deceives  me, 
fo  as  to  make  me  take  that  to  be  a  real  fphcrCj 

which 
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which  is  only  a  painted  one,  the  teflimony  of  C  H  A  P. 
my  eye  is  true  ;  the  colour  and  vifible  figure  ^^^I 
of  the  obje£t  is  truly  what  I  fee  it  to  be :  The 
error  hes  in  the  conclufion  drawn  from  what  I 
fee,  to  wit,  that  the  objed  has  three  dimenfi- 
ons  anil  a  fpherical  figure.  The  conclufion  is 
falfe  in  this  cafe  ;  but  whatever  be  the  origin 
of  this  conclufion,  it  is  not  properly  the  tefti- 
mony  of  fenfe. 

To  this  clafs  we  mull  refer  the  judgments  we 
are  apt  to  form  of  the  diftance  and  magnitude 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  terreftrial  ob- 
jefts  fcen  on  high.  The  miflakes  we  make  of 
the  magnitude  and  diftance  of  objects  feen 
through  optical  glaffcs,  or  through  an  atmof- 
phere  uncommonly  clear,  or  uncommonly 
foggy,  belong  likewife  to  this  clafs. 

The  errors  we  are  led  into  in  acquired  per- 
ception are  very  rarely  hurtful  to  us  in  the  con- 
duct of  life  ;  they  are  gradually  corrected  by 
a  more  enlarged  experience,  and  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature :  And 
the  general  laws  of  our  conftitution,  by  which 
we  are  fometimes  led  into  them,  are  of  the 
greateft  utility. 

We  come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every 
thing,  and  by  our  ignorance  expofed  to  many 
dangers  and  to  many  miftakes.  The  regular 
train  of  caufes  and  effects,  which  Divine  Wif- 
dom  has  ellabliflied,  and  which  direfts  every 
ftep  of  our  conduft  in  advanced  life,  is  un- 
known, until  it  is  gradually  difcovered  by  ex- 
perience. 

We  muft  learn  much  from  experience  before 
we  can  reafon,  and  therefore  muft  be  liable  to 
many  errors.  Indeed,  I  apprehend,  that,  in 
the  firft  part  of  life,  reafon  would  do  us  much 
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CHA  P. more  hurt  than  good.  Were  we  fenfible  of 
^1^-  our  condition  in  that  period,  and  capable  of 
rchecting  upon  it,  we  fliould  be  like  a  man  in 
the  dark,  furrountied  with  dangers,  where 
every  ftep  he  takes  may  be  into  a  pit.  Reafon 
would  direct  him  to  fit  down,  and  wait  till  he 
could  fee  about  him. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  fuppofe  an  infant  en- 
dowed with  reafon,  it  would  dire£l  him  to  do 
nothing,  till  he  knew  what  could  be  done  with 
fafety.  This  he  can  only  know  by  experiment, 
and  experiments  are  dangerous.  Reafon  di- 
rects, that  experiments  that  are  full  of  danger 
ihould  not  be  made  without  a  very  urgent  caufe. 
It  would  therefore  make  the  infant  unhappy, 
and  hinder  his  improvement  by  experience. 

Nature  has  followed  another  plan.  The 
child,  unapprehenfue  of  danger,  is  led  by  in- 
{lincl  to  exert  all  his  aclive  powers,  to  try  eve- 
ry thing  without  the  cautious  admonitions  ot 
reafon,  and  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  told 
him.  Sometimes  he  fuffers  by  his  rafhnefs 
what  reafon  would  have  prevented  :  But  his 
fufl'ering  proves  a  falutary  difcipline,  and  makes 
him  for  the  future  avoid  the  caufe  of  it. 
Sometimes  he  is  impofed  upon  by  his  credulity; 
but  it  is  of  infinite  benefit  to  him  upon  the 
whole.  His  activity  and  credulity  are  more' 
ufeful  qualities,  ?i"id  better  inflrudtors  than 
reafon  would  be  ;  they  teach  him  more  in  a 
day  than  reafon  would  do  in  a  year  ;  they  fur- 
nilh  a  Ifock  of  materials  for  reafon  to  work 
upon  ;  they  make  him  eafy  and  happy  in  a  pe- 
riod of  his  exidence,  when  reafon  could  only 
fcrve  to  fuggcft  a  thoufand  tormenting  anxie- 
ties and  fears  :  And  he  ads  agreeably  to  the 
conflitution  and  intention   of  Nature,    even 

when 
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when  he  does  and  believes  what  reafon  would  C  H  A  P. 
not  juflify.     So  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs     ^XII. 
of  the  Author  of  Nature  is  no  lefs  confpicuous 
in  with-holding  the  exercife  of  our  reafon.  in 
this  period,  than  in  beftowing  it  when  we  are 
ripe  for  it. 

A  third  clafs  of  errors,  afcribed  to  the  fallacy 
of  the  fenfes,  proceeds  from  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  Nature. 

The  laws  of  Nature,  (I  mean  not  moral 
but  phyfical  laws)  are  learned,  either  from  our 
own  experience,  or  the  experience  of  others, 
who  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  courfe  of 
Nature. 

Ignorance  of  thofe  laws,  or  inattention  to 
them,  is  apt  to  occafion  falfc  judgments  with 
regard  to  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  efpecially  thofe 
of  hearing  and  of  fight ;  which  falfe  judgments 
are  often,  without  good  reafon,  called  fallacies 
of  fenfe. 

Sounds  afFe6:  the  ear  differently,  according 
as  the  founding  body  is  before  or  behind  us, 
on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  near  or  at  a 
great  dillance.  We  learn,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  found  affedts  the  ear,  on  what  hand 
we  are  to  look  for  the  founding  body  ;  and  in 
moft  cafes  we  judge  right.  But  we  are  fome- 
times  deceived  by  echos,  or  by  whifpering  gal- 
leries, or  fpeaking  trumpets,  which  return  the 
found,  or  alter  its  diredion,  or  convey  it  to  a 
diftance  without  diminution. 

The  deception  is  ftill  greater,  becaufe  more 
uncommon,  which  is  faid  to  be  produced  by 
Gaftriloquifts,  that  is,  perfons  who  have  ac- 
quired the  art  of  modifying  their  voice,  fo  that 
it  fhall  affeft  the  ear  of  the  hearers,  as  if  it  came 
from  another  perfon,  or  from  the  clouds,  or 
from  under  the  earth. 

A  a  2  I  never 
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CHAP.  I  never  had  the  f'ortLiiie  to  be  acquainted 
XXU.  -vvith  any  of  thcfc  artills,  and  therefore  cannot 
'fay  to  what  degree  of  perfection  the  art  may 
have  been  carried. 

I  apprehend  it  to  be  only  fuch  an  iniperfeft 
imitation  as  may  deceive  thofe  who  are  inat- 
tentive, or  under  a  panic.  l''or  if  it  could  be 
carried  to  pertedion,  a  Gaffriloquift  would  be 
as  dangerous  a  man  in  fociety  as  was  the  fhep- 
hcrd  GiGLS,  who,  by  turning  a  ring  upon  his 
hnger,  could  make  himfelf  invifible,  and  by 
that  means,  from  being  the  King's  Ihepherd, 
became  King  of  Lydia. 

If  the  Galtriloquifls  have  all  been  too  good 
men  to  ufe  their  talent  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  it  might  at  lead  be  expected  that  fome 
of  them  Ihould  apply  it  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. If  it  could  be  brought  to  any  confi- 
dcrable  degree  of  perfeiStion,  it  ieems  to  be  as 
proper  an  engine  for  drawing  money  by  the 
exhibition  of  it,  as  legerdemain  or  rope-dan- 
cing. But  I  have  never  heard  of  any  exhibi- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  therefore  am  apt  to 
tiiink  that  it  is  too  coarfe  an  imitation  to  bear 
exhibition  even  to  the  vulgar. 

Some  are  faid  to  have  the  art  of  imitating 
the  voice  of  another  fo  exadly,  that  in  the 
dark  they  might  be  taken  for  the  perfon  whofe 
voice  they  imitate.  1  am  apt  to  think,  that 
this  art  alfo,  in  the  relations  made  of  it,  is 
magnified  beyond  the  truth,  as  wonderful  rela- 
tions are  apt.  to  be,  and  that  an  attentive  ear 
would  be  able  to  dillinguilh  the  copy  from  the 
original. 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  inffance  of  the  ac- 
curacy as  well  as  of  the  truth  of  our  fenfes,  in 
things  that  are  of  real  ufe  in  life,  that  we  are 

able 
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able  to  diflinguifli  all  our  acquaintance  by  their  C  H  A  P. 
countenance,  by  their  voice,  and  by  their  ^^^I- 
hand-writing,  when  at  the  fame  time  we  are 
often  unable  to  fay  by  what  minute  dilference 
the  diftinftion  is  made  ;  and  that  we  are  fo  very 
rarely  deceived  in  matters  of  this  kind,  when 
we  give  proper  attention  to  the  informations  of 
fenfe* 

However,  if  any  cafe  fliould  happen,  in 
which  founds  produced  by  different  caufes  are 
not  diflinguilhable  by  the  ear,  this  may  prove 
that  our  fenfes  are  imperfed,  but  not  that  they 
are  fallacious.  The  ear  may  not  be  able  to 
draw  the  jufl  conclufion,  but  it  is  .only  our 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  found  that  leads  us  to 
a  wrong  conclufion. 

Deceptions  of  fight,  arifing  from  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  remarkable  than  thofe  of  hearing. 

The  rays  of  light,  which  are  the  means  of 
feeing,  pafs  in  right  lines  from  the  object  to 
the  eye,  when  they  meet  with  no  obftrudion  ; 
and  we  are  by  Nature  led  to  conceive  the  vi- 
fible  obje£l  to  be  in  the  direction  grf"  the  rays 
that  come  to  the  eye.  But  the  rays  may  be 
reflefted,  refrafted,  or  inflected  in  their  paflage 
from  the  obje£t  to  the  eye,  according  to  cer- 
tain fixed  laws  of  Nature,  by  which  means 
their  direction  may  be  changed,  and  confe- 
quently  the  apparent  place,  figure,  or  magni- 
tude of  the  objett. 

Thus  a  child  feeing  himfelf  in  a  mirror, 
thinks  he  fees  another  child  behind  the  mirror, 
that  imitates  all  his  motions.  But  even  a  child 
foon  gets  the  better  of  this  deception,  and 
knows  that  he  fees  himfelf  only. 

All  the  deceptions  made  by  telefcopes,  mi- 
crofcopes,  camera  obfcuras,  magic  lanthorns, 

arc 
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C  H  A  P.  are  of  the  fame  kind,  thouo^h  not  fo  familiar 
^to  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  may  be  deceived 
by  them  j  but  to  thole  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  opiics,  they  oive  juft 
and  true  information,  and  the  laws  of  Nature 
by  which  they  are  produced  are  of  infinite  be- 
nefit to  mankind. 

There  remains  another  clafs  of  errors,  com- 
monly called  deceptions  of  fenfe,  and  the  only 
one,  as  I  apprehend,  to  which  that  name  can 
be  given  with  propriety  :  I  mean  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  fome  diforder  or  preternatural  ftate, 
either  of  the  external  organ,  or  of  the  nerves 
and  brain,  which  arc  internal  organs  of  per- 
ception. 

In  a  delirium,  or  in  madnefs,  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  and  our  reafoning 
powers,  are  ftrangely  difordered  and  confound- 
ed. There  are  likewife  diforders  which  affe(^ 
fome  of  our  fenfes,  while  others  are  found. 
Thus,  a  man  may  feel  pain  in  his  toes  after 
the  leg  is  cut  off.  He  may  feel  a  little  ball 
double  by  crolling  his  fingers.  He  may  fee 
an  object  double,  by  not  direcling  both  eyes 
properly  lO  it.  By  jreffing  the  ball  of  his  eye, 
he  may  fee  colours  that  are  not  real.  By  the 
jaundice  in  his  eyes,  he  may  miitake  colours. 
Thefe  are  more  properly  deceptions  of  fenfe 
than  any  of  the  clalfos  before  mentioned. 

We  muft  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  lot  of 
human  nature,  that  all  the  human  faculties 
are  liable,  by  accidental  caufes,  to  be  hurt 
and  unfitted  for  their  natural  functions,  either 
wholly  or  in  part  :  But  as  this  imperfedion  is 
common  to  them  all,  it  gives  no  ju(t  ground 
for  accounting  any  of  them  fallacious. 

Upon 
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Upon   the  whole,  it  feems   to  have   been  a  ^  H  A  P. 
common  error  of  Philolbphers  to  f<ccount  the  ^  __ 
fenles  fallacious.     And  to  this  error  they  have 
added  another,  that  one   ufe   of  reafon  is  to 
deted  .the  fallacies  of  fenfe. 

It  appears,  I  think,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  there  is  no  more  reafon  to  account 
our  fenfes  fallacious,  than  our  reafon,  our 
memory,  or  any  other  faculty  of  judging 
which  nature  hath  given  us.  They  are  all  li- 
mited and  imperfeO:  ;  but  wifely  fuited  to  the 
prefent  condition  of  man.  We  are  liable  to 
error  and  wrong  judgment  in  the  ufe  of  them 
all ;  but  as  little  in  the  informations  of  fenfe 
as  in  the  deductions  of  reafoning.  And  the 
errors  we  fall  into  with  regard  to  obje6ls  of 
fenfe  are  not  corre6led  by  reafon,  but  by 
more  accurate  attention  to  the  informations 
we  may  receive  by  oar  fenfes  themfelves. 

Perhaps  the  pride  of  Philofophers  may  have 
given  occafion  to  this  error.  Reafon  is  the 
faculty  wherein  they  aifume  a  fuperiority  to 
the  unlearned.  The  informations  of  fenfe  are 
common  to  the  Philofopher  and  to  the  mofl 
illiterate  :  They  put  all  men  upon  a  level  ; 
and  therefore  are  apt  to  be  undervalued.  We 
muft,  however,  be  beholden  to  the  informa- 
tions of  fenfe  for  the  greatcft  and  moft  intereft- 
ing  part  of  our  knowledge.  The  wifdom  of 
Nature  has  made  the  mofl  ufeful  things  moll 
common,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  defpifed 
on  that  account.  Nature  lik^ewife  forces  our 
belief  in  thofe  informations,  and  all  the  at- 
tempts of  philofophy  to  weaken  it  are  fruitlefs 
and  vain. 

I  add  only  one   obfervation   to   what   has 
been  faid  upon  this  fubjed.     It  is,  that  there 

feems 
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CHAP,  feems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  what  Phi- 
XXII.     lofophers   teach   concerning   ideas,  and   their 

^'^''^*^^'  dodtrine  of  the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  fenfes. 
Wc  are  taught  that  the  ofiice  of  the  fenfes  is 
only  to  give  us  the  ideas  of  external  objects. 
If  this  be  fo,  there  can  be  no  fallacy  in  the 
fenfes.  Ideas  can  neither  be  true  nor  falfe. 
If  the  fenfes  tellify  nothing,  they  cannot  give 
falfe  teftimony.  If  they  are  not  judging  fa- 
culties, no  judgment  can  be  imputed  to  them, 
whether  falfe  or  true.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  contradidion  between  the  common  dodrine 
concerning  ideas  and  that  of  the  fallaciouf- 
nefs of  the  fenfes.  Both  may  be  falfe,  as  I 
believe  they  are,  but  both  cannot  be  true. 


ESSAY      IIL 

OF     MEMORY. 
CHAP.     I. 


Things  obvious  and  certain  ivith    regard  to 
Memory. 

IN  the  gradual  progrefs  of  man,  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity,  there  is  a  certain  order 
in  which  his  faculties  are  unfolded,  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  bell  order  we  can  follow  in 
treating  of  them. 

The  external  fenfes  appear  firft  ;  memory 
foon  follows,  which  we  are  now  to  confider. 
It  is  by  memory  that  we  have  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  things  pafl  :  The  fenfes  give  us 
information  of  things  only  as  they  exift  in  the 
prefent  moment ;  and  this  information,  if  it 
were  not  preferved  by  memory,  would  vanifh 
inftantly,  and  leave  us  as  ignorant  as  if  it  had 
never  been. 

Memory  muft  have  an  object.  Every  man 
who  remembers  muft  remember  fomething, 
and  that  which  he  remembers  is  called  the  ob- 
ject of  his  remembrance.  In  this,  memory 
agrees  with  perception,  but  differs  from  fen- 
fation,  which  has  no  objed  but  the  feeling 
itfelf. 

Every  man  can  diftinguifli  the  thing  remem- 
bered from  the  remembrance  of  it.     We  may 

remember 
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C  H  A  P.  remember  any  thing  which  we  have  feen,  or 
'•  heard,  or  known,  or  done,  or  fuffered  ;  but 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  particular  a£l  of  the 
mind  which  now  exifts,  and  ot  which  we  are 
confcious.  To  confound  thefe  two  is  an  ab- 
furdity,  which  a  thinking  man  could  not  be 
led  into,  but  by  fome  falfe  hypothefis  which 
hinders  him  from  reflecting  upon  the  thing 
which  he  would  explain  by  it. 

In  memory  we  do  not  find  fuch  a  train  of 
operations  connected  by  our  conftitution  as  in 
perception.  When  we  perceive  an  object  by 
our  fenfes,  there  is,  firft,  fome  impreflion 
made  by  the  object  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe, 
either  immediately  or  by  means  of  fome  me- 
dium. By  this  an  imprellion  is  made  upon 
the  nerves  and  brain,  in  confequence  of  which 
we  feel  fome  fenfation  ;  and  that  fcnfation  is 
attended  by  that  conception  and  belief  of  the 
external  object  which  we  call  perception. 
Thefe  operations  are  fo  connected  in  our  con- 
ftitution, that  it  is  difficult  to  disjoin  them  in 
our  conceptions,  and  to  attend  to  each  with- 
out confounding  it  with  the  others.  But  in 
the  operations  of  memory  we  are  free  from 
this  embarraflinent  ;  they  are  ealily  diftin- 
guiflied  from  all  other  acl:s  of  the  mind,  and 
the  names  which  denote  them  are  free  from  all 
ambiguity. 

The  object  of  memory,  or  thing  remember- 
ed, mufl  be  fomething  that  is  pall ;  as  the  ob- 
ject of  perception  and  of  confcioufnefs  mud 
be  fomething  which  is  prefent  :  What  now  is, 
cannot  be  an  objedt  of  memory  ;  neither  can 
that  which  is  palt  and  gone  be  an  objecl  of 
perception  or  of  confcioufnefs. 

Memory 
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Memory  is  always  accompanied  with  the  be-  CHAP, 
lief  of  that  which  we  remember,  as  perception       ^• 
is  accompanied  with  the  belief  of  that   which  *'''"^'     ^ 
we  perceive,  and  confcioufnefs  with  the  beUef 
of  that  whereof  we  are  confcious.     Perhaps  in 
infancy,  or  in  a  diforder  of  mind,  things  re- 
membered   may    be  confounded    with    thofe 
which   are  merely  imagined  ;  but  in   mature 
years,  and  in  a  found   ftate   of  mind,   every 
man  feels   that   he  mufl;  believe  what  he  dif- 
tindly  remembers,    though  he    can   give    no 
other  reafon  of  his  belief,  but  that  he  remem- 
bers  the  thing  diflin6tly  ;   whereas,  when  he 
merely  imagines  a  thing  ever  fo  diftindly,  he 
has  no  belief  of  it  upon  that  account. 

This  belief,  which  we  have  from  diftind;  me- 
mory, we  account  real  knowledge,  no  lefs  cer- 
tain than  if  it  was  grounded  on  demonftration ; 
no  man  in  his  wits  calls  it  in  queftion,  or  will 
hear  any  argument  againft  it.  The  teftimony 
of  witnefles  in  caufes  of  life  and  death  depends 
upon  it,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind  of 
paft  events  is  built  on  this  foundation. 

.  There  are  cafes  in  which  a  man's  memory 
is  lefs  diftinft  and  determinate,  and  where  he 
is  ready  to  allow  that  it  may  have  failed  him; 
but  this  does  not  in  the  leafl  weaken  its  credit, 
when  it  is  perfectly  diltinci. 

Memory  impUes  a  conception  and  belief  of 
pafl  duration;  for  it  is  impoffible  that  a  man 
fhould  remember  a  thing  diftindly,  without 
believing  fome  interval  of  duration,  more  or 
lefs,  to  have  paffed  between  the  time  it  hap- 
pened, and  the  prefent  moment;  and  I  think  it 
is  impoffible  to  (how  how  we  could  acquire  a 
notion  of  duration  if  we  had  no  memory. 

Things  remembered  mult  be  things  formerly 
perceived  or  known.     I  remember  the  tranfit 

of 
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CH  A  P.of  Venus  over  the  fun  in  the  year  1769.  I 
muft  therefore  have  perceived  it  at  the  time  it 
'^'^'^'"^  happened,  otherwifc  I  could  not  now  remem- 
ber it.  Our  firft  acquaintance  with  any  obje£l 
of  thought  cannot  be  by  remembrance.  Me- 
mory can  only  produce  a  continuance  or  re- 
newal of  a  former  acquaintance  with  the  thing 
remembered. 

The  remembrance  of  a  part  event  is  necefTa- 
rily  accompanied  with  the  cbnvidion  of  our 
own  exiftence  at  the  time  the  event  happened. 

1  cannot  remember  a  thing  that  happened 
a  year  ago,  without  a  conviction  as  ftrong  as 
memory  can  give,  that  I,  the  fame  identical 
perfon  who  now  remember  that  event,  did  then 
exift. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  concerning  me- 
mory, I  confider  as  principles  which  appear 
obvious  and  certain  to  every  man  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  refleft  upon  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind.  They  are  facls  of  which  every 
man  muft  judge  by  what  he  feels;  and  they 
admit  of  no  other  proof  but  an  appeal  to  every 
man's  own  rellection.  I  fliall  therefore  take 
them  for  granted  in  what  follows,  and  fhall 
firft  draw  fome  conclufions  from  them,  and 
then  examine  the  theories  of  Philofophers  con- 
cerning memory,  and  concerning  duration, 
and  our  perfonal  identity,  of  which  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  by  memory. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    n. 

Memory  an  original  Faculty* 

FIRST,  I  think  it  appears  that  memory  is 
an  original  faculty  given  us  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account, 
but  that  we  are  fo  made. 

The  knowledge  which  I  have  of  things  pafl 
by  my  memory,  feems  to  me  as  unaccountable 
as  an  immediate  knowledge  would  be  of  things 
to  come;  and  I  can  give  no  reafon  why  I  fliould 
have  the  one  and  not  the  other,  but  that  fuch 
is  the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  find  in  my  mind 
a  diftind  conception  and  a  firm  belief  of  a 
feries  of  pall  events ;  but  how  this  is  produced 
I  know  not.  I  call  it  memory,  but  this  is  only 
giving  a  name  to  it;  it  is  not  an  account  of  its 
caufe.  I  believe  mod  firmly  what  I  diftinftly 
remember;  but  I  can  give  no  reafon  of  this 
belief.  It  is  the  infpiration  of  the  Almighty 
that  gives  me  this  underllanding. 

When  I  believe  the  truth  of  a  mathematical 
axiom,  or  of  a  mathematical  propofition,  I  fee 
that  it  mufl  be  fo :  Every  man  who  has  the  fame 
conception  of  it  fees  the  fame.  There  is  a  ne- 
ceflary  and  an  evident  connedion  between  the 
fubje(3:  and  the  predicate  of  the  propofition; 
and  I  have  all  the  evidence  to  fupport  my  be- 
lief which  I  can  poflibly  conceive. 

When  I  believe  that  I  walhed  my  hands  and 
face  this  morning,  there  appears  no  necefiity 
in  the  truth,  of  this  propofition.  It  might  be, 
or  it  might  not  be.  A  man  may  diftinftly  con- 
ceive it  without  believing  it  at  all.     How  then 
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C  H  A  P.  (5o  I  conic  to  believe  it  ?  I  remember  it  diftinfl- 
Iv-  This  is  all  I  can  lay.  This  remembrance 
IS  an  act  of  my  mmd.  Is  it  impolFible  that 
this  act  fliould  be,  if  the  event  had  not  happen- 
ed? 1  confefs  I  do  not  fee  any  neceflary  con- 
nection between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any 
man  can  (how  fuch  a  neceflary  connexion, 
then  I  think  that  belief  which  we  have  of  what 
we  remember  will  be  fairly  accounted  for;  but 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  belief  is  unaccount- 
able, and  we  can  fay  no  more  but  that  it  is  the 
refult  of  our  conftitution. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  experience 
we  have  had  of  the  fidelity  of  memory  is  a 
good  reafon  for  relying  upon  its  teftimony.  I 
deny  not  that  this  may  be  a  reafon  to  thofe  who 
have  had  this  experience,  and  who  reflect  upon 
it.  But  I  believe  there  are  few  who  ever  thought 
of  this  reafon,  or  who  found  any  need  of  it. 
It  muft  be  fome  very  rare  occafion  that  leads 
a  man  to  have  recourfe  to  it ;  and  in  thofe  who 
have  done  fo,  the  teftimony  of  memory  was 
believed  before  the  experience  of  its  fidelity; 
and  that  belief  could  not  be  caufed  by  the  ex- 
perience which  came  after  it. 

We  know  fome  abftraft  truths,  by  compar- 
ing the  terms  of  the  propofition  which  exprefles 
them,  and  perceiving  fome  neceffary  relation 
or  agreement  between  them.  It  is  thus  I  know 
that  two  and  three  make  five;  that  the  diame- 
ters of  a  circle  are  all  equal.  Mr.  Locke  hav- 
ing difcovercd  this  fource  of  knowledge,  too 
ralhly  concluded  that  all  human  knowledge 
might  be  derived  from  it;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  very  generally;  by  Mr.  Hume 
in  particular. 

But 
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But  I  apprehend,  that  our  knowledge  of  theC  H  a  P. 
exiflence  of  things  contingent  can  never  be 
traced  to  this  fource.  I  know  that  fuch  a  thing  — ^-^ 
exifls,  or  did  exift.  This  knowledge  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  perception  of  a  necellary 
agreement  between  exiftence  and  the  thing  that 
exifts,  becaufe  there  is  no  fuch  necellary  agree- 
ment ;  and  therefore  no  fuch  agreement  can  be 
perceived  either  immediately,  or  by  a  chain  of 
reafoning.  The  thing  does  not  exill  neceffa- 
rily,  but  by  the  will  and  power  of  him  that 
made  it;  and  there  is  no  contradidion  follows 
from  fuppofmg  it  not  to  exift. 

Whence  I  think  it  follows,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  -the  exiftence  of  our  own  thoughts, 
of  the  exiftence  of  all  the  material  objects 
about  us,  and  of  all  paft  contingencies,  muft 
be  derived,  not  from  a  perception  of  neceflary 
relations  or  agreements,  but  from  fome  other 
fource. 

Our  Maker  has  provided  other  means  for 
giving  us  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things; 
means  which  perfectly  anfwer  their  end,  and 
produce  the  effed:  intended  by  them.  But  in 
what  manner  they  do  this,  is,  I  fear,  beyond 
our  (kill  to  explain.  We  know  our  own 
thoughts,  and  the  '  operations  of  our  minds, 
by  a  power  which  we  call  confcioufnefs ;  But 
this  is  only  giving  a  name  to  this  part  of  our 
frame.  It  does  not  explain  its  fabric,  nor  how 
it  produces  in  us  an  irrefiftible  convidion  of 
its  informations.  We  perceive  material  ob- 
jeds  and  their  fenfible  qualities  by  our  fen- 
fes;  but  how  they  give  us  this  information, 
and  how  they  produce  our  behef  in  it,  we 
know  not.  We  know  many  paft  events  by 
memory;  but  how  it  gives  this  information, 
I  believe,  is  inexplicable. 

It 
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It  is  well  known  what  fubtile  difputes  were 
held  thrt)ugh  all  the  fcholaftic  ages,  and  are 
Itill  carried  on  about  the  prefcience  of  the 
Deity.  Aristotle  had  taught,  that  there 
can.be  no  certain  foreknowledge  of  things  con- 
tingent ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  very  generally 
followed,  upon  no  other  grounds,  as  I  appre- 
hend, but  that  Me  cannot  conceive  how  fuch 
things  fhould  be  foreknown,  and  therefore  con- 
clude; it  to  be  impoliihle.  fjcncc  has  arifen  an 
oppolition  and  luppofed  inconfitlency  between 
Divine  prefcience  and  human  liberty.  Some 
have  given  up  the  firfl  in  favour  of  the  laft, 
and  others  have  given  up  the  lull  in  order  to 
fupport  the  firlt. 

It  is  remarkahie,  that  thefe  difputants  have 
never  apprehended  tliat  there  is  any  ditliculty 
in  reconciling  with  liberty  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  pafl,  but  only  of  what  is  future.  It  is 
prefcience  only,  and  not  memory,  ihat  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  holtile  to  liberty,  and  haixlly  re- 
concileablv-:  to  it:. 

Yet  I  believe  the  dilliculty  is  pcrfeclly  equal 
in  the  one  cafe  and  in  the  other.  I  admit,  that 
we  cannot  account  for  prefcience  of  the  adions 
of  a  free  agent.  Rut  I  maintain  that  we  can 
as.  little  account  for  memory  of  tlie  pad  actions 
of  a  free  agent.  If  any  man  tliinks  he  can 
prove  that  the  actions  of  a  free  agent  cannot 
be  foreknown,  he  will  find  the  fame  arguments 
of  equal  force  to  prove  that  the  pall  actions 
of  a  free  agent  cannot  be  remembered.  It  is 
true,  that  what  is  pait  did  certainly  exift.  It 
is  no  lefs  true,  that  what  is  future  will  certain* 
ly  exi'f .  I  know  no  reafoning  from  the  confli- 
tution  of  the  agent,  or  from  his  circumltances, 
that  has  not  equal  flrength,  whether  it  be  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  his  pajfl  or  to  his  future  actions.     TheC  H  A  P. 
paft  was,  but  now  is  not.     The  future  will  be,       ^^• 
but  now  is  not.     The  prefent  is  equally  con-  ^""^^^"^ 
neded,  or  unconnected  with  both. 

The  only  reafon  why  men  have  apprehended 
fo  great  difparity  in  cafes  fo  perfedly  like,  1 
take  to  be  this,  That  the  faculty  of  memory 
in  ourfelves  convinces  us  from  faft,  that  it  is 
not  impoffible  that  an  intelligent  being,  even 
a  finite  being,  fhould  have  certain  knowledge 
of  pafl  adlions  of  free  agents,  without  tracing 
them  from  any  thing  neceffarily  conneded  with 
them.  But  having  no  prefcience  in  ourfelves 
correfponding  to  our  memory  of  what  is  paft, 
we  find  great  difficulty  in  admitting  it  to  be  pof- 
fible  even  in  the  Supreme  Being. 

A  faculty  which  we  poflefs  in  fome  degree, 
we  eafily  admit  that  the  Supreme  Being  may 
poifefs  in  a  more  perfeft  degree;  but  a  faculty, 
which  has  nothing  correfponding  to  it  in  our 
conftitution,  we  will  hardly  allow  to  be  poffible. 
We  are  fo  conftituted  as  to  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  many  things  paft;  but  we  have 
no  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  future.  We 
might  perhaps  have  been  fo  conftituted  as  to 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  future,  but 
not  of  the  paft;  nor  would  this  conftitution 
have  been  more  unaccountable  than  the  prefent, 
though  it  might  be  much  more  inconvenient. 
Had  this  been  our  conftitution,  we  ftiould  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  Deity 
may  know  all  things  future,  but  very  much  in 
admitting  his  knowledge  of  things  that  are 
paft. 

Our  original  faculties  are  all  unaccountable. 
Of  thefe  memory  is  one.  He  only  who  made 
them,  comprehends  fully  how  thev  are  made. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  'and 
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CHAP,  and  how  they  produce  in  us  not  only  a  concep- 
y^J^^^  tion,  but  a  firn^  belitf  and  aflurance  of  things 
which  it  concerns  us  to  know. 


CHAP.         III. 
Of  Duration* 

FROM  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  firfl 
chapter  of  this  EiTay,  I  think  it  appears, 
that  our  notion  of  duration^  as  well  as  our  be- 
lief of  it,  is  got  by  the  faculty  of  memory. 
It  is  ef/ential  to  every  thing  remembered  that 
it  be  fomething  which  is  part;  and  we  cannot 
conceive  a  thing  to  be  part,  without  conceiving 
fome  duration,  more  or  lefs,  between  it  and 
the  prefent.  As  foon  therefore  as  we  remem- 
ber any  thing,  we  muft  have  both  a  notion  and 
a  behef  of  duration.  It  is  neceflarily  fuggefl- 
cd  by  every  operation  of  our  memory;  and  to 
that  faculty  it  ought  to  be  afcribed.  This  is 
therefore  a  proper  place  to  confider  what  is 
known  concerning  it. 

Duration,  extenfion,  and  number,  are  the 
meafures  of  all  things  fubjeft  to  menfuration. 
When  we  apply  them  to  finite  things  which 
are  meafured  by  them,  they  feem  of  all  things 
to  be  the  mojfl  dillindly  conceived,  and  moft 
within  the  reach  of  human  underftanding. 

Extenfion  having  three  dimenfions,  has  an 
endlefs  variety  of  modifications,  capable  of 
being  accurately  defined;  and  their  various 
relations  furnifh  tlie  human  mind  with  its  mod 
ample  field  of  demonftrative  reafoning.  Du- 
ration having  only  one  dimenfion,  has  fewer 
modifications;  but  thefe  are  clearly  underftood ; 

and 
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and  their  relations  admit  of  meafure,  propor-CH  A  P. 
tion,  and  demonftrative  reafoning.  ^'• 

Number  is  called  difcrete  quantity,  becaufe  '^  " 
it  is  compounded  of  units,  which  are  all  equal 
and  fmiilar,  and  it  can  only  be  divided  into 
units.  This  is  true,  in  fome  fenfe,  even  of 
fraftions  of  unity,  to  which  we  now  common- 
ly give  the  name  -of  number.  For  in  every 
fra6lional  number  the  unit  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fubdivided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts, 
which  are  the  units  of  that  denomination,  and 
the  fractions  of  that  denomination  are  only  di- 
vifible  into  units  of  the  fame  denomination. 
Duration  and  extenfion  are  not  difcrete,  but 
continued  quantity.  They  conlift  of  parts 
perfectly  fnnilar,  but  divifible  without  end. 

In  order  to  aid  our  conception  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  proportions  of  the  various  intervals 
of  duration,  we  find  it  neceffary  to  give  a  name 
to  fome  known  portion  of  it,  luch  as  an  hour, 
a  day,  a  year.  Thefe  we  confider  as  units, 
and  by  the  number  of  them  contained  in  a  lar- 
ger interval,  we  form  a  diftimSl  conception  of 
its  magnitude.  A  fimilar  expedient  w^e  find 
neceffary  to  give  us  a  diflinft  conception  of 
the  magnitudes  and  proportions  of  things  ex- 
tended. Thus,  number  is  found  necefiary,  as 
a  common  meafure  of  extenfion  and  duration. 
But  this  perhaps  is  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of 
our  underflanding.  It  has  even  been  dii'co- 
vered,  by  the  fagacity  of  Mathematicians,  that 
this  expedient  does  not  in  all  cafes  anfwer  its 
intention.  For  there  are  proportions  of  con- 
tinued quantity,  which  cannot  be  perfedly  ex- 
preffed  by  numbers;  fucn  as  ihat  between  the 
diagonal  and  fide  of  a  fquare,  and  many 
©thers. 

B  b  2  The 
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The  parts  of  duration  have  to  other  parts  of 
it  the  relations  of  prior  and  pofterior,  and  to 
the  prefent  they  have  the  relations  of  pad  and 
future.  The  notion  of  pad  is  immediately 
fuggefted  by  memory,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
ferved.  And  when  we  have  got  the  notions  of 
prefent  and  part,  and  of  prior  and  pofterior, 
we  can  from  thefe  frame  a  notion  of  the  future ; 
for  the  future  is  that  which  is  pofterior  to  the 
prefent.  Nearnefs  and  diftance  are  relations 
equally  applicable  to  time  and  to  place.  Dif- 
tance  in  time,  and  diftance  in  place,  are  things 
fo  different  in  their  nature,  and  fo  like  in  their 
relation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  name  of  diftance  is  applied  to  both  in 
the  fame  or  an  analogical  fenfe. 

The  extenfion  of  bodies  which  we  perceive 
by  our  fenfes,  leads  us  neceflarily  to  the  con- 
ception and  belief  of  a  fpace  which  remains 
immoveable  when  the  body  is  removed.  And 
the  duration  of  events  which  we  remember 
leads  us  neceffarily  to  the  conception  and  be- 
lief of  a  duration,  which  would  have  gone  on 
uniformly,  though  the  event  had  never  hap- 
pened. 

Without  fpace  there  can  be  nothing  that  is 
extended.  And  without  time  there  can  be 
nothing  that  hath  duration.  This  I  think  un- 
deniable. And  yet  we  find  that  extenfion  and 
duration  are  not  more  clear  and  intelligible 
than  fpace  and  timC'  are  dark  and  difficult  ob- 
jects of  contemplation. 

As  there  muft  be  fpace  wherever  any  thing 
extended  does  or  can  exift,  and  time  when 
there  is  or  can  be  any  thing  that  has  duration, 
we  can  fet  no  bounds  to  cither,  even  in  our 
imagination.     They  defy  all  limitation.     The 

one 
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one  fwells  in  our  conception   to  immenfity,C  HAP. 
the  other  to  eternity,  IJI- 

An  eternity  paft  is  an  obje6t  which  we  can-  ^""""'^''^ 
not  comprehend  ;  but  a  beginning  of  time, 
unlefs  we  take  it  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  a  con- 
tradiction. By  a  common  figure  of  fpeech, 
we  give  the  name  of  time  to  thofe  motions  and 
revolutions  by  which  we  meafure  it,  fuch  as 
days  and  years.  We  can  conceive  a  beginning 
of  thefe  fenfible  meafures  of  time,  and  fay  that 
there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not,  a  time 
undiftinguifhed  by  any  motion  or  change ; 
but  to  fay  that  there  was  a  time  before  all 
time,  is  a  contradiction. 

All  limited  duration  is  comprehended  in 
time,  and  all  limited  extenfion  in  fpace. 
Thefe,  in  their  capacious  womb,  contain  all 
finite  exiflences,  but  are  contained  by  none. 
Created  things  have  their  particular  place  in 
fpace,  and  their  particular  place  in  time  ;  but 
time  is  every  where,  and  fpace  at  all  times. 
They  embrace  each  the  other,  and  have  that 
myfterious  union  which  the  fchoolmen  concei- 
ved between  foul  and  body.  The  whole  of 
each  is  in  every  part  of  the  other. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  what  category  or  clafs  of 
things  we  ought  to  refer  them.  They  are  not 
beings,  but  rather  the  receptacles  of  every 
created  being,  without  which  it  could  not 
have  had  the  poffibility  of  exiftence.  Philofo- 
phers  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  ob- 
jects of  human  thought  to  thefe  three  claffes, 
•of  fubflances,  modes,  and  relations.  To 
which  of  them  (hall  we  refer  time,  fpace  and 
number,  the  moft  common  objeCts  of  thought  ? 

Sir 
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CHAP.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought,  that  the  Dei- 
^^^  ty,  by  cxifting  every  where,  and  at  all  times, 
conftitutes  time  and  Ipace,  immenfity  and 
eternity.  This  probably  I'uggefted  to  his  great 
friend  Dr.  Clarke  what  he  calls  the  argu- 
ment a  priori  for  the  exillence  of  an  immenfe 
and  eternal  Being.  Space  and  time,  he 
thought,  are  only  abftrad  or  partial  concepti- 
ons of  an  immenfity  and  eternity,  which  forces 
itfelf  upon  our  belief.  And  as  immenfity  and 
eternity  are  not  fubftances,  they  muH:  be  the 
attributes  of  a  Being  who  is  necefllirily  im- 
menfe and  eternal.  Thcfe  are  the  fpeculati- 
ons  of  men  of  fuperior  genius.  But  whether 
they  be  as  fohd  as  they  are  fublime,  or  whe- 
ther they  be  the  wanderings  of  imagination  in 
a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  human  under- 
'    ftanding,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

The  fchoolmen  made  eternity  to  be  a  nunc 
Jlans,  that  is,  a  moment  of  time  that  ftands 
flill.  This  was  to  put  a  fpoke  into  the  wheel 
of  time,  and  might  give  fatisfaclion  to  thofe 
who  are  t6  be  fatistied  by  words  without  mean- 
ing. But  t  can  as  eafily  believe  a  circle  to  be 
a  fquare  as  time  to  Hand  If  ill. 

Such  paradoxes  and  riddles,  if  I  may  fo 
call  them,  irten  are  involuntarily  led  into  when 
they  reafon  about  time  and  fpace,  and  and  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  their  nature.  They  are 
probably  things  of  which  the  human  faculties 
give  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  conception. 
Hence  difficulties  arife  which  we  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  overcome,  and  doubts  which  we  are 
unable  to  refolve.  Perhaps  fomc  faculty  which 
we  poffefs  not,  is  neccfTary  to  remove  the  dark- 
nefs  which  hangs  over  them,  and  makes  us  fo 
apt  to  bewilder  ourfelvcs  when  we  reafon  about 
them. 

C  II  A  P. 


OF    IDENTITY, 

CHAP.      IV. 

Of  Idetitity, 

TH  E  convldlon  which  every  man  has  of 
his  identity,  as  far  back  as  his  memory 
reaches,  needs  no  aid  of  philofophy  to 
ftrengthen  it,  and  no  philofophy  can  weaken 
it,  v;ithout  firll  producing  fome  degree  of  in- 
fanity. 

The  Philofopher,  however,  may  vcrj  pru- 
dently confider  this  convi£lion  as  a  ph;Knome- 
non  of  human  nature  worthy  of  his  attention. 
If  he  can  difcover  its  caufe,  an  addition  is 
made  to  his  ftock  of  knowledge  :  If  not,  it 
muft  be  held  as  part  of  our  original  conftitu- 
tion,  or  an  effefl:  of  that  conftitution  produced 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  us. 

We  may  obferve,  firft  of  all,  that  this  con- 
vidion  is  indifpenfably  necefl'ary  to  all  exercife 
of  reafon.  The  operations  of  reafon,  whether 
in  aftion  or  in  fpeculation,  are  made  up  of 
fucceffive  parts.  The  antecedent  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  confequent,  and  without  the 
convi£lion  that  the  antecedent  have  been  feen 
or  done  by  me,  I  could  hav-c  no  reafon  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  confequent,  in  any  fpeculation,  or 
in  any  aftive  projed;  whatever. 

There  can  be  no  memory  of  what  is  pad 
without  the  convi6tion  that  we  exifted  at  the 
time  remembered.  There  may  be  good  ar- 
guments to  convince  me  that  I  exifted  before 
the  earlieft  thing  I  can  remember  ;  but  to 
fuppofe  that  my  memory  reaches  a  moment 

farther 
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CHAP,  farther  back  than  my  belief  and  convidion  of 

^^^-  my  exigence,  is  a  contradidion. 
'^"^''*'^  The  moment  a  man  lofes  this  conviftion,  as 
if  he  had  drunk  the  water  of  Lethe,  pall  things 
are  done  away  ;  and,  in  his  own  behef,  he 
then  begins  to  exift.  Whatever  was  thought, 
or  faid,  or  done,  or  fufi'ered,  before  that  pe- 
riod, may  belong  to  fome  other  perfon  ;  but 
he  can  never  impute  it  to  himfelf,  or  take  any 
fubfequent  flep  that  fuppofcs  it  to  be  his  do- 
ing. ... 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  we  mult  have 
the  convidion  of  our  own  continued  exiftence 
and  identity,  as  foon  as  we  are  capable  of 
thinking  or  doing  any  thing,  on  account  of 
what  we  have  thought,  or  done,  or  fuffered 
'  before  ;  that  is,  as  foon  as  we  are  reafonable 

creatures. 

That  we  may  form  as  diflin<3:  a  notion  as 
we  are  able  of  this  phsenomenon  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  proper  to  coj^fider  what  is  meant 
by  identity  in  general,  what  by  our  own  per- 
fonal  identity,  and  how  we  are  led  into  that 
invincible  belief  and  conviction  which  every 
man  has  of  his  own  perfonal  identity,  as  far  as 
his  memory  reaches. 

Identity  in  general,  I  take  to  be  a  relation 
between  a  thing  which  is  known  to  exifl  at 
one  time,  and  a  thing  which  is  known  to  have 
exilled  at  another  time.  If  you  alk  whether 
they  are  one  and  the  fame,  or  two  different 
things,  every  man  of  common  fenfe  under- 
ilands  the  meaning  of  your  queflion  perfetlly. 
Whence  we  may  Infer  with  certainty,  that 
every  man  of  common  fenfe  has  a  clear  and 
diftincl  notion  of  identity. 

If 
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If  you  aik  a  definition  of  identity,  I  confefs  \f-  H  A  P. 
can  give  none  ;  it  is  too  fimple  a  notion  to  ad- 
mit of  logical  definition :  I  can  fay  it  is  a  rela- 
tion, but  I  cannot  find  words  to  exprefs  the 
fpecific  difference  between  this  and  other  rela- 
tions, though  I  am  in  no  danger  of  confound- 
ing it  with  any  other.  I  can  fay  that  diverfity 
is  a  contrary  relation,  and  that  fnnilitude  and 
diflimilitude  are  another  couple  of  contrary  re- 
lations, which  every  man  eafily  diflinguifhes 
in  his  conception  from  identity  and  diverfity. 

I  fee  evidently  that  identity  fuppofes  an  un- 
interrupted continuance  of  exiflence.  That 
which  hath  ceafed  to  exift,  cannot  be  the  fame 
with  that  which  afterwards  begins  to  exifl ;  for 
this  would  be  to  fuppofe  a  being  to  exift  after 
it  ceafed  to  exifl,  and  to  have  had  exiflence 
before  it  was  produced,  which  are  manifeft 
contradidions.  Continued  uninterrupted  ex- 
iflence is  therefore  neceffarily  iniplied  in  iden- 
tity. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  identity  cannot, 
in  its  proper  fenfe,  be  applied  to  our  pains,  our 
pleafures,  or  thoughts,  or  any  operation  of  our 
minds.  The  pain  felt  this  day  is  not  the  fame 
individual  pain  which  I  felt  yeflerday,  though 
they  may  be  fmiilar  in  kind  and  degree,  and 
have  the  fame  caufe.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
every  feeUng,  and  of  every  operation  of  mind ; 
They  are  all  fucceffive  in  their  nature  like  time 
itfelf,  no  two  moments  of  which  can  be  the 
fame  moment. 

It  is  otherwife  with  the  parts  of  abfolute 
fpace.  They  always  are,  and  were,  and  will 
be  the  fame.  So  far,  I  think,  we  proceed 
upon  clear  ground  infixing  the  notion  of  iden- 
tity in  general. 

It 
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P.  It  Is  perhaps  more  difHcult  to  afcertain  with 
precifion  the  meaning  of  perfonality  j  but  it  is 
not  neceflary  in  the  prcl'ent  fubje€i:  :  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  our  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  ail  man- 
kind place  their  perfonality  in  fonic.hing  that 
cannot  be  divided,  or  confifl  of  parts.  Apart 
of  a  perfon  is  a  manifeft  abfurdity. 

When  a  man  lofes  his  eflatc,  his  health,  his 
flrength,  he  is  ftill  the  fame  perfon,  and  has 
loft  nothing  of  his  perfonality.  If  he  has  a  leg 
or  an  arm  cut  oft',  he  is  the  fame  perfon  he 
was  before.  The  amputated  member  is  no 
part  of  his  perfon,  otherwife  it  would  have  a 
right  to  a  part  of  his  eftate,  and  be  liable  for 
a  part  of  his  engagements  :  It  would  be  entitled 
to  a  fliare  of  his  merit  and  demerit,  which  is 
manifeflly  abfurd.  A  perfon  is  fomething  m- 
divifible,  and  is  what  Leibnitz  calls  a  monad. 

My  perfonal  identity,  therefore,  implies  the 
continued  exiftence  of  that  indivifible  thing 
which  I  call  myfelf.  Whatever  this  felf  may 
be,  it  is  fomething  which  thinks,  and  delibe- 
rates, and  refolves,  and  acts,  and  fuftcrs. 
I  am  not  thought,  I  am  not  action,  I  am  not 
feeling  ;  I  am  fomething  that  thinks,  and  ads, 
and  fullers.  My  thoughts,  and  actions,  and 
feelings,  change  every  moment  ;  they  have  no 
continued,  but  a  fuccelllve  exigence  ;  but  that 
fclf  or  /,  to  which  they  belong,  is  permanent, 
and  has  the  fame  relation  to  all  the  fucceedirig 
thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings,  which  I  call 
mine. 

Such  arc  the  notions  that  I  have  of  my  per- 
fonal identity.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  faid, 
this  may  all  be  fancy  without  reality.  How  do 
yon  know ;  what  evidence  have  you,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  permanent  felf  which  has  a 
claim  to  all  the  thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings, 
which  you  call  yours  ? 

To 
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To  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  proper  evidence  CHAP, 
I  have  of  all  thia  is  remembrance.  I  remem-  ■'^• 
ber  that  twenty  years  ago  I  converfed  with  '-—v— ' 
fucb  a  perfon  ;  I  remember  feveral  things  that 
pail'ed  in  that  converfation  ;  my  memory  tefti- 
fies  not  only  that  this  was  done,  but  that  it 
was  done  by  me  who  now  remember  it :  It  it 
was  done  by  me,  I  mufl:  have  exifted  at  that 
time,  and  continued  to  exifl  from  that  time  to 
the  prefent :  If  the  identical  perfon  whom  I  call 
myfslf,  had  not  a  part  in  that  converfation, 
mv  memory  is  fallacious  ;  it  gives  a  diftindt 
and  pofitivfe  teftiiiiouy  of  what  is  not  true. 
Every  man  in  his  fenfes  believes  what  he  dif- 
tintlly  remembers,  and  every  thing  he  remem- 
bers convinces  him  that  he  exifted  at  the  time 
remembered. 

Although  memory  gives  the  mofl  irreiiCtible 
evidence  of  my  being  the  identical  perfon  that 
did  fuch  a  thing,  at  fuch  a  time,  I  may  have 
other  good  evidence  of  things  which  befel  me, 
and  which  I  do  not  remember :  I  know  who 
bare  me,  and  fuckled  me,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber thefe  events. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  (though  the  ob- 
fervation  v.'ould  have  been  unneceffary,  if  fome 
great  Philofophers  had  not  contradicted  it)  that 
it  is  not  my  remembering  any  action  of  mine 
that  makes  me  to  be  the  perfon  who  did  it. 
This  remembrance  makes  me  to  know  afiu- 
redly  that  I  did  it ;  but  I  might  have  done  it, 
though  I  did  not  remember  it.  That  relation 
to  me,  which  is  expreffed  by  faying  that  I  did 
it,  would  be  the  fame,  though  I  had  not  the 
leaft  remembrance  of  it.  To  fay  that  my  re- 
membering that  I  did  fuch  a  thing,  or,  as  fome 
chufe  to  exprefs  it,  my  being  confcious  that  I 

did 
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CHAP,  did  it,    makes  mc  to  have  done  it,  appears  to 
1^'     nie  as  great  an  abfurdity  as  it  would  be  to  fay, 
that  my  belief  that  the  world  was  created,  made 
it  to  be  created. 

When  we  pafs  judgment  on  the  identity  of 
other  perfons  befides  ourfelves,  we  proceed 
upon  other  grounds,  and  determine  from  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  which  fometimes  pro- 
duce the  firmefl  alTurance,  and  fometimes  leave 
room  for  doubt.  The  identity  of  perfons  has 
.  often  furnilhed  matter  of  ferious  litigation  be- 
fore tribunals  of  juflicc.  But  no  man  of  a 
found  mind  ever  doubted  of  his  own  identity, 
as  far  as  he  diftinftly  remembered. 

The  identity  of  a  perfon  is  a  perfedl  iden- 
tity ;  wherever  it  is  real,  it  admits  of  no  de- 
grees ;  and  it  is  impollible  that  a  perfon  fliould 
be  in  part  the  fame,  and  in  part  different ;  be- 
caufe  a  perfon  is  a  monad,  and  is  not  divifible 
into  parts.  The  evidence  of  identity  in  other 
perfons  befides  ourfelves,  does  indeed  admit  of 
all  degrees,  from  what  we  account  certainty, 
to  the  leafl  degree  of  probability.  But  ftill  it 
is  true,  that  the  fame  perfon  is  perfectly  the 
fame,  and  cannot  be  fo  in  part,  or  in  fome 
degree  only. 

For  this  caufe,  I  have  fir  ft  confidered  per- 
fonal  identity,  as  that  which  is  perfefl  in  its 
kind,  and  the  natural  meafure  of  that  which  is 
impcrfedl. 

We  probably  at  firfl  derive  our  notion  of 
identity  from  that  natural  conviction  which 
every  man  has  from  the  dawn  of  reafon  of  his 
own  identity  and  continued  exiftence.  The 
operations  of  our  minds  are  all  fucccdive,  and 
have  no  continued  exiflencc.  But  the  think- 
ing being  has  a  continued  exiftence,  and  we 

-  have 
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have  an  invincible  belief,  that  it  remains  theC  HAP. 
fame   when  all   its   thoughts   and  operations      ^^• 
change. 

Our  judgments  of  the  identity  of  objeds  of 
fenfe  feem  to  be  formed  much  upon  the  fame 
grounds  as  our  judgments  of  the  identity  of 
other  perfons  befides  ourfelves. 

Wherever  we  obferve  great  fimilarity,  we 
are  apt  to  prefume  identity,  if  no  reafon  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary.  Two  objefts  ever  fo 
like,  when  they  are  perceived  at  the  fame  time, 
cannot  be  the  fame  :  But  if  they  are  prefented 
to  our  fenfes  at  different  times,  we  are  apt  to 
think  them  the  fame,  merely  from  their  fimi- 
larity. 

Whether  this  be  a  natural  prejudice,  or  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  certainly  appears 
in  children  from  infancy  ;  and,  when  we  grow 
up,  it  is  confirmed  in  moft  inftances  by  expe- 
rience :  For  we  rarely  find  two  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecies  that  are  not  diftinguifhable  by 
obvious  differences. 

A  man  challenges  a  thief  whom  he  finds  in 
poffeffion  of  his  horfe  or  his  watch,  only  on 
fimilarity.  When  the  watch-maker  fwears  that 
he  fold  this  watch  to  fuch  a  perfon,  his  tefti- 
mony  is  grounded  on  fimilarity.  The  teftimo- 
ny  of  witneffes  to  the  identity  of  a  perfon  is 
commonly  grounded  on  no  other  evidence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  evidence  we  have* 
of  our  own  identity,  as  far  back  as  we  remem- 
ber, is  totally  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
evidence  we  have  of  the  identity  of  other  per- 
fons, or  of  objeds  of  fenfe.  The  firfl  is 
grounded  on  memory,  and  gives  undoubted 
certainty.  The  laft  is  grounded  on  fimilarity, 
and  on  other  circumftances,  which  in  many 
cafes  are  not  fo  decifive  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt. 

It 
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CHAP.     It  may  likevvife  be  obferved,  that  the  identi- 
^^-     ty  of  objeds  of  fenfe  is  never  pcrfed.     All  bo- 
^■^''"^^  dies,  as  they  confifl  of  innumerable  parts  that 
may  be  disjoined  from  them  by  a  great  variety 
of  caufes,  are  fubjeft  to  continual  changes  of 
their  fubftance,  increafmg,  diminilhing,  chang- 
ing inlenfibly.     When  fuch  alterations  are  gra- 
dual, becaufe  language  could  not  afford  a  dif- 
ferent name  for  every  different  ftate  of  fuch  a 
changeable  being,  it  retains  the  fame  name, 
and  is  confidered  as  the  fame  thing.     Thus  we 
fay  of  an  old  regiment,  that  it  did  fuch  a  thing 
a  century  ago,  though  there  now  is  not  a  man 
alive  who  then  belonged  to  it.     We  fay  a  tree 
is   the  fame  in  the   feed-bed  and  in  the  foreft. 
A  fliip  of  w^ar,  which  has  fucceffively  changed 
her  anchors,  her  tackle,  her  fails,  her  marts, 
her  planks,  and  her  timbers,  while  flie  keeps 
the  fame  name,  is  the  fame. 

The  identity  therefore  which  we  afcribe  to  bo- 
dies, whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  not  per- 
fect identity ;  it  is  rather  fomething,  which, 
for  the  conveniency  of  fpcech,  we  call  identity. 
Jt  admits  of  a  great  change  of  the  fubjcft,  pro- 
viding the  change  be  gradual,  fometimes  even 
of  a  total  change.  And  the  changes  which  in 
common  language  are  made  confillent  with 
identity,  differ  from  thofe  that  are  thought  to 
deftroy  It,  not  in  kind,  but  in  number  and 
degree.  It  has  no  fixed  nature  when  api'lied 
to  bodi€6;  and  queitions  about  the  identity 
of  a  body  are  very  often  queftions  about  words. 
But  identity,  when  applied  to  perlons,  has  no 
ambiguity,  and  admits  not  of  degrees,  or  of 
more  and  lefs:  It  is  the  foundation  uf  all  ri;^hts 
and  obligations,  and  of  all  accountablenefsj 
and  the  notion  of  it  is  fixed  and  precife. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V.    * 

Mr.    Locke's    Account  of  the   Origin  of  our 
Ideas,  a7id particularly  of  the  Idea  of  Duration, 

IT  was  a  very  laudable  attempt  of  Mr.  Locke 
"  to  enquire  into  the  original  of  thofe  ideas, 
"  notions,  or  whatever  you  pleafe  to  call  them, 
"  which  a  man  obferves,  and  is  confcious  to 
"  himfelf  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  the  ways 
"  whereby  the  underftanding  comes  to  be  fur- 
"  niflied  with  them."  No  man  was  better  qua- 
lified for  this  inveftigation ;  and  I  believe  no 
man  ever  engaged  in  it  with  a  more  fmcere 
love  of  truth. 

His  fuccefs,  though  great,  would,  I  appre- 
hend, have  been  greater,  if  he  had  not  too 
early  formed  a  fyftem  or  hypothefis  upon  this 
fubjeQ:,  without  all  the  caution  and  patient  in- 
duction, which  is  neceifary  in  drawing  general 
conclufions  from  fafts. 

The  fum  of  his  doftrine  I  take  to  be  this, 
"  That  all  our  ideas  or  notions  may  be  reduced 
to  two  clafles,  the  fimple  and  the  complex: 
That  the  fimple  are  purely  the  work  of  Nature, 
the  underftanding  being  merely  pafTive  in  re- 
ceiving them:  That  they  are  all  fuggefted  by 
two  powers  of  the  mind,  to  wit,  fenfation  and 
reflection;  and  that  they  are  the  materials  of 
all  our  knowledge.  That  the  other  clafs  of 
complex  ideas  are  formed  by  the  underftanding 
itfelf,  v/hich  being  once  ftored  with  fnnple  ideas 
of  fenfation  and  refleftion,  has  the  power  to 
repeat,  to  compare,  and  to  combine  them  even 
to  an  almoft  infinite  variety,  and  fo  can  make 
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CH  A  P. at  pleafure  new  complex  ideas:  But  that  it  is 
_y^_^  not  in  the  power  of  the  mofl  exalted  wit,  or 
enlarged  underflanding,  by  any  quicknefs  or 
variety  of  thought,  to  invent  or  frame  one 
new  fimple  idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by 
the  two  ways  before  mentioned.  That  as  our 
power  over  the  material  world  reaches  only  to 
the  compounding,  dividing,  and  putting  to- 
gether, in  various  forms,  the  matter  which 
God  has  made,  but  reaches  not  to  the  produc- 
tion or  annihilation  of  a  fingle  atom ;  fo  we 
may  compound,  compare,  and  abftraO:  the 
original  and  fimple  ideas  which  Nature  has 
given  us ;  but  are  unable  to  failiion  in  our  un- 
derftanding  any  fimple  idea,  not  received  in 
by  our  fenfes  from  external  objedls,  or  by  re- 
flection from  the  operations  of  our  own  mind 
about  them." 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas 
is  adopted  by  Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr. 
Hume;  but  fomc  very  ingenious  Philofophers, 
who  have  a  high  efteem  of  Locke's  Eifay,  are 
diffiitisfied  with  it. 

Dr.  HuTCHESON  of  Glafgow,  in  his  Enqui- 
ry into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  has 
endeavoured  to  Ihow  that  thefe  are  original  and 
fimple  ideas,  furnifhed  by  original  powers, 
which  he  calls  the'fenfe  of  beauty  and  the  moral 
fcnfe. 

Dr.  Price,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principal 
Queftions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals,  has  ob- 
ferved  very  juftly,  that  if  we  take  the  words 
fenfiiti'on  and  frjledion,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  de- 
fined them  in  the  beginning  of  his  excellent 
Eflay,  it  will  be  impollible  to  derive  fome  of 
the  moft  important  of  our  ideas  from  them; 
and  that,  by  the  underflanding,  that  is  by  our 
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judging  and  reafoning  power,  we  are  furnifhed  CHAP 
with  many  fimple  and  original  notions.  ^• 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  that,  by  refleftion,  he '^  """"^ 
would  be  underftood  to  mean  "  the  notice 
"  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own"  operations, 
*'  and  the  manner  of  them.*'  This,  I  think, 
we  commonly  call  confcioufnefs ;  from  which, 
indeed,  we  derive  all  the  notions  we  have  of 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds;  and  he  often, 
fpeaks  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  as 
the  only  objefts  of  refleftion. 

When  refledion  is  taken  in  this  confined 
fenfe,  to  fay,  that  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  either 
of  fenfation  or  refledion,  is  to  fay,  that  every 
thing  we  can  conceive  is  either  fome  obje6t 
of  fenfe,  or  fome  operation  of  our  own  minds, 
which  is  far  from  being  true. 

But  the  word  reflexion  is  commonly  ufed 
in  a  much  more  extenfive  fenfe;  it  is  applied  to 
many  operations  of  the  mind,  with  more  pro- 
priety than  to  that  of  confcioufnefs.  We  re- 
fled,  when  we  remember,  or  call  to  mind 
what  is  paft,  and  furvey  it  with  attention.  We 
refledt,  when  we  define,  when  we  diftinguifli, 
when  we  judge,  when  we  reafon,  whether 
about  things  material  or  intelledual. 

When  reflection  is  taken  in  this  fenfe,  which 
is  more  common,  and  therefore  more  proper 
than  the  fenfe  which  Mr.  Locke  has  put  upon 
it,  it  may  be  jufl:ly  faid  to  be  the  only  fourcc 
of  all  our  dift:ind:  and  accurate  notions  of  things. 
For,  although  our  firft  notions  of  material 
things  are  got  by  the  external  fenfes,  and  our 
firfl:  notions  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds 
by  confcioufnefs,  thefe  firfl:  notions  arc  neither 
fimple  nor  clear.  Our  fenfes  and  our  confci- 
oufnefs  are  continually  0  "fting  from  one  objed 
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C  H  A  P.  to  another  ;  their  operations  arc  tranfient  and 
^-        momentary,  and  leave  no   diftinft  notion  of 

^^•'^^^^''^^  their  objefts,  until  they  are  recalled  by  me- 
mory, examined  with  attention,  and  compared 
with  other  things. 

This  refleftion  is  not  one  power  of  the 
mind  ;  it  comprehends  many  ;  fuch  as  recol- 
leftion,  attention,  diflinguifliing,  comparing, 
judging.  By  thefe  powers  our  minds  are  fur- 
nifhed  not  only  with  many  fimplc  and  original 
notions,  but  with  all  our  notions,  which  are 
accurate  and  well  defined,  and  which  alone 
are  the  proper  materials  of  reafoning.  Many 
of  thefe,  are  neither  notions  of  the  objects  of 
fenfe,  nor  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
and  therefore  neither  ideas  of  fenfation,  nor 
of  refledion,  in  the  fenfe  that  Mr.  Locke  gives 
to  refledion.  But  if  any  one  chufes  to  call 
them  ideas  of  refledion,  taking  the  word  in 
the  more  common  and  proper  fenfe,  I  have  no 
objedion. 

Mr.  Locke  feems  to  me  to  have  ufed  the 
word  refledion  fometimes  in  that  limited  fenfe 
which  he  has  given  to  it  in  the  definition  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  fometimes  to  have  fallen 
unawares  into  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word  ; 
and  by  this  ambiguity  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  is  darkened  and  perplexed. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  in  general  of 
Mr.  Locke's  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
or  notions,  I  proceed  to  fome  obfervations  on 
his  account  of  the  idea  of  duration. 

"  Refledion,  he  fays,  upon  the  train  of 
*'  ideas,  which  appear  one  after  another  in 
^'  our  minds,  is  that  which  furniflies  us  with 
*'  the  idea  of  fuccellion  j   and  the  diltance  be- 

"  twcen 
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"  tween  any  two  parts  of  that  fucceffion,    isCHAP. 
*'  that  we  call  duration."  ^• 

If  it  be  meant  that  the  idea  of  fucceffion  is  ■  -* 
prior  to  that  of  duration,  either  in  time,  or  in 
the  order  of  nature,  this,  I  think,  is  impoffi- 
bie,  becaufe  fucceffion,  as  Dr.  Price  juftly 
obferves,  pre-fuppofes  duration,  and  can  in 
no  fenfe  be  prior  to  it";  and  therefore  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  derive  the  idea  of  fucceffion 
from  that  of  duration. 

But  how  do  we  get  the  idea  of  fucceffion  ? 
It  is,  fays  he,  by  refleding  upon  the  train  of 
ideas,  which  appear  one  after  another  in  our 
minds. 

Reflefting  upon  the  train  of  ideas  can  be 
nothing  but  remembering  it,  and  giving  at- 
tention to  what  our  memory  teftifies  concern- 
ing it ;  for  if  we  did  not  remember  it,  we 
could  not  have  a  thought  about  it.  So  that 
it  is  evident  that  this  refleftion  includes  re- 
membrance, without  which  there  could  be 
ho  refledion  on  what  is  part,  and  confe- 
quently  no  idea  of  fucceffion. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  if  we  fpeak 
ftridly  and  philofophically,  no  kind  of  fuccef- 
fion can  be  an  objefl:  either  of  the  fenfes,  or 
of  confcioufnefs  ;  becaufe  the  operations  of 
both  are  confined  to  the  prefent  point  of  time, 
and  there  can  be  no  fucceffion  in  a  point  of 
time ;  and  on  that  account  the  motion  of  a 
body,  which  is  a  fucceffive  change  of  place, 
could  not  be  obferved  by  the  fenfes  alone  with-* 
out  the  aid  of  memory. 

As  this  obfervation  feems  to  contradict  the 
common  fenfe  and  common  language  of  man- 
kind, when  they   affirm  that  they  fee  a  body 
C  c  2  move» 
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C  H  A  P. move,  and  hold  motion  to  be  an  objed  of  the 
^-  fenfes,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  this 
contradid:ion  between  the  Philofopher  and  the 
vulgar  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real.  It  ari- 
fes  from  this,  that  Philofophers  and  the  vulgar 
differ  in  the  meaning  they  put  upon  what  is 
called  the  prcfeni  time,  and  are  thereby  led  to 
make  a  different  limit  between  fenfe  and  me- 
mory. 

Philofophers  give  the  name  of  the  prefent 
to  that  indivifible  point  of  time,  which  divides 
the  future  from  the  pad  :  But  the  vulgar  find 
it  more  convenient  in  the  affairs  of  life,  to  give 
the  name  of  prefent  to  a  portion  of  time,  which 
extends  more  or  lefs,  according  to  circum- 
ffances,  into  the  paft  or  the  future.  Hence 
we  fay,  the  prefent  hour,  the  prefent  year, 
the  prefent  century,  though  one  point  only  of 
thefe  periods  can  be  prefent  in  the  philofophi- 
cal  fcnfe. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Grammarians,  that 
the  prefent  tenfe  in  verbs  is  not  confined  to  an 
indivifible  point  of  time,  but  is  fo  far  extended 
as  to  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ; 
and  that  in  the  mod  copious  and  accurate  lan- 
guages, thefe  different  parts  of  the  prefent  are 
diftinguiihed  by  different  forms  of  the  verb. 

As  the  purpofes  of  converfation  make  it 
convenient  to  extend  what  is  called  the  prefent, 
the  fame  reafon  leads  men  to  extend  the  pro- 
vince of  fenfe,  and  to  carry  its  limit  as  far 
back  as  they  carry  the  prefent.  Thus  a  man 
may  fay,  I  faw  fuch  a  perfon  juff  now  ;  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  find  fault  with  this  way 
of  fpcaking,  becaufc  it  is  authorifed  by  cuffom, 
and  has  a  diilindl  meaning  :  But  if  we  fpeak 

philo- 
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philolbphically,  the  fenfes   do  not  teftify  what  CHAP, 
we  faw,  but  only  what  we  fee  ;  what  I  faw     ^• 
lafl   moment  I  confider  as    the   teflimony  of 
fenfe,  though  it  is  now  only  the  teftimony  of 
memory. 

There  is  no  neceffity  in  common  life  of  di- 
viding accurately  the  provinces  of  fenfe  and  of 
memory ;  and  therefore  we  aflign  to  fenfe, 
not  an  indivifible  point  of  time,  but  that  fmall 
portion  of  time  which  we  call  the  prefent, 
which  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  though  in  com- 
mon language  we  fpeak  with  perfeQ:  propriety 
and  truth,  when  we  fay,  that  we  fee  a  body 
move,  and  that  motion  is  an  obje61  of  fenfe, 
yet  when  as  Philofophers  we  diftinguifli  accu- 
rately the  province  of  fenfe  from  that  of  me- 
mory, we  can  no  more  fee  what  is  pad,  though 
but  a  moment  ago,  than  we  can  remember 
what  is  prefent ;  fo  that  fpeaking  philofophical- 
iy,  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  memory  that  we  dif- 
cern  motion,  or  any  fucceilion  whatfoever  : 
We  fee  the  prefent  place  of  the  body  ;  we  re- 
member the  fuccefTive  advance  it  made  to  that 
place  :  The  firfl  can  then  only  give  us  a  con- 
ception of  motion,  when  joined  to  the  lafl. 

Having  confidered  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Locke,  of  the  ideaoffucceffion,  we  (hall  next 
conlider  how,  from  the  idea  of  fucceffion,  he 
derives  the  idea  of  duration. 

"  The  diftance,  he  fays,  between  any  parts 
"*  of  that  fucceffion,  or  between  the  appear- 
"  ance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that 
"'  we  call  duration.'* 

To  conceive  this  the  more  diftinftly,  let  us 
call   the  diftance  between  an   idea  and   that 

which 
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CHAP  which  Immediately  fuccecds  it,  one  element  of 
duration;  the  dillance  between  an  idea  and 
the  lecond  that  fucceeds  it,  two  elements,  and 
lb  on  :  If  ten  fuch  elements  make  duration, 
then  one  muft  make  duration,  otherwife  du- 
ration muft  be  made  up  of  parts  that  have  no 
duration,  which  is  impollible. 

For,  fuppofe  a  fucceffion  of  as  many  ideas 
as  you  pleafe,  if  none  of  thefe  ideas  have  du- 
ration, nor  any  interval  of  duration  be  between 
one  and  another,  then  it  is  perfectly  evident 
there  can  be  no  interval  of  duration  between 
the  firfl  and  the  lall,  how  great  foever  their 
number  be.  I  conclude  therefore,  |that  there 
mull  be  duration  in  every  fmgle  interval  or 
element  of  which  the  whole  duration  is  made 
up.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  certain  than  that 
every  elementary  part  of  duration  muft  have 
duration,  as  every  elementary  part  of  extenfi- 
on  muft  have  extenfion. 

Now  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  thefe  ele- 
ments ot  duration,  or  fmgle  intervals  of  fuc- 
cefiive  ideas,  there  is  no  lucceflion  of  ideas, 
yet  we  muft  conceive  them  to  have  duration  ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
there  is  a  conception  of  duration,  where  there 
is  no  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  the  mind. 

We  may  meafure  duration  by  the  fucceffion 
of  thoughts  in  the  mind,  as  we  meafure  length 
by  inches  or  feet  ;  but  the  notion  or  idea  of 
duration  muft  be  antecedent  to  the  nienfurati- 
on  of  it,  as  the  notion  of  length  is  antecedent 
to  its  being  mcafured. 

Mr.  Locke  draws  fome  conclufions  from 
his  account  of  the  idea  of  duration,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  touchftcne  to  difcovcr  hov/  far 
it  is  genuine.     One  is,  that  if  it  were  poffible 

for 
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for  a  waking  man  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  ^  ^  A  P. 
mind  without  variation,   or  the  fucceffion  of 
others,  he  would  have  no  perception  of  dura-       ''" 
tion  at  all ;  and  the  moment  he  began  to  have 
this  idea,    would  feem  to  have  no   diftance 
from  the  moment  he  ceafed  to  have  it. 

Now  that  one  idea  fliould  feem  to  have  no 
duration,  and  that  a  multiplication  of  that  no 
duration  fliouid  feem  to  have  duration,  appears 
to  me  as  impoilible  as  that  the  multiplication 
of  nothing  fliould  produce  fomething. 

Another  conclufion  which  the  author  draws 
from  this  theory  is,  that  the  fame  period  of 
duration  appears  long  to  us,  when  the  fucceffi^ 
on  of  ideas  in  our  mind  is  quick,  and  lliort 
when  the  fucceffion  is  flow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fame  length 
of  duration  appears  in  fome  circumftances 
much  longer  than  in  others ;  the  time  ap- 
pears long  when  a  man  is  impatient  under 
any  pain  or  diftrefs,  or  when  he  is  eager  in 
the  expedlation  of  fome  happinefs  :  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  is  pleafed  and  happy  in 
agreeable  converfatlon,  or  delighted  with  a 
variety  of  agreeable  objedls  that  ftrike  his  fen- 
fes,  or  his  imagination,  time  flies  away,  and 
appears  fliort. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke's  theory,  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  cafes,  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  is 
very  quick,  and  in  the  laft  very  flow  :  I  am  ra- 
ther inclined  to  think  that  the  very  contrary  is 
the  truth.  When  a  man  is  racked  with  pain, 
or  with  €xpe6lation,  he  can  hardly  think  of  any 
thing  but  his  dift:refs  ;  and  the  more  his  mind 
is  occupied  by  that  fole  objeft,  the  longer  the 
time  appears.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
is  entertained  with  cheerful  mufic,  with  lively 
converfation,    and  briflv  fallies  of  wit,   there 

feems 
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CHAP,  fecms  to  be  the   quick  eft  fuccelTion  of  ideas, 
^-       but  the  time  appears  Ihorteft. 

^'•^^"'^^^^^  I  have  heard  a  military  officer,  a  man  of 
candour  and  obfervation,  fay,  that  the  time 
he  was  engaged  in  hot  adion  always  appeared 
to  him  much  fliorter  than  it  really  was.  Yet  I 
think  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fucceflion 
of  ideas  was  then  flower  than  ulual. 

If  the  idea  of  duration  were  got  merely  by 
the  fucceflion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  fuc- 
ceflion muft  to  ourfelves  appear  equally  quick 
at  all  times,  becaufc  the  only  meafure  of  du- 
ration is  the  number  of  fucceeuing  ideas ;  but 
I  believe  every  man  capable  of  refleQion  will 
be  fenfible,  that  at  one  time  his  thoughts  come 
flowly  and  heavily,  and  at  another  time  have  a 
much  quicker  and  liveUer  motion. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a 
better  claim  to  be  accounted  fimple  and  origi- 
nal than  thoft  of  fpace  and  time.  It  is  eflen- 
tial  both  to  fpace  and  time  to  be  made  up  of 
parts,  but  every  part  is  fimilar  to  the  whole, 
and  of  the  fame  nature.  Diflcrent  parts  of 
fpace,  as  it  has  three  dimenfions,  may  difitr 
both  in  figure  and  in  magnitude  ;  but  time 
having  oidy  one  dimicnfion,  its  parts  can  differ 
only  in  magnitude ;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
fim|  left  objeds  of  thought,  the  conception  of 
it  muft  be  purely  the  efiecl  of  our  conllitution, 
and  given  us  by  fome  original  power  of  the 
mind. 

The  fcnfc  of  feeing,  by  itfelf,  gives  us  the 
conception  and  belief  of  only  two  dimenfions 
of  extenfion,  but  the  fenfe  of  touch  difcovers 
three  ;  and  rcafon,  from  the  contemplation  of 
finite  extended  things,  leads  us  neceflarily  to 
the  belief  of  an  immenlity  that  contains  them. 
In  like  manner,  memory  gives  us  the  concep- 
tion 
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tion  and  belief  of  finite  intervals  of  duration.  CHAP. 
From  the  contemplation  of  thcfe,  reafon  leads  ^• 
us  neceffarily  to  the  belief  of  an  eternity, 
which  comprehends  all  things  that  have  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end.  Our  conceptions,  both 
of  fpace  and  time,  are  probably  partial  and  in- 
adequate, and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  lofe  our- 
felves,  and  to  be  embarrafled  in  our  reafonings 
about  them. 

Our  underftanding  is  no  lefs  puzzled  when 
we  confider  the  minuted  parts  of  time  and 
fpace  than  when  we  confider  the  whole.  We 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  in  their  nature 
they  are  divifible  without  end  or  limit ;  but 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  our  faculties  can 
divide  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

It  may  be  determined  by  experiment,  what 
is  the  leaft  angle  under  which  an  objedt  may 
be  difcerned  by  the  eye,  and  what  is  the  leaft 
interval  of  duration  that  may  be  difcerned  by 
the  ear.  I  believe  thefe  may  be  different  in 
different  perfons :  But  furely  there  is  a  limit 
which  no  man  can  exceed  :  And  what  our  fa- 
culties can  no  longer  divide  is  ftiil  divifible  in 
itfelf,  and,  by  beings  of  fuperior  perfection, 
may  be  divided  into  thoufands  of  parts. 

1  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a  good  eye  in 
the  prime  of  life  may  fee  an  object  under  an 
angle  not  exceeding  half  a  minute  of  a  degree, 
and  I  believe  there  are  fome  human  eyes  flill 
more  perfect.  But  even  this  degree  of  perfec- 
tion will  appear  great,  if  we  confider  how 
fmall  a  part  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  it  mufl  be 
which  fubtends  an  angle  of  half  a  minute. 

Suppofing  the  diftance  between  the  centre 
of  the  eye  and  the  retina  to  be  fix  or  feven 
tenths  of  an  inch,  the  fubtenfe  of  an  angle  of 

half 
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C  H  A  P.  half  a  minute  to  that  radius,  or  the  breadth  of 
^'  ^the  image  of  an  objed  feen  under  that  angle, 
will  not  be  above  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of 
an  inch.  This  fhews  fuch  a  wonderful  degree 
of  accuracy  in  the  refracting  power  of  a  good 
eye,  that  a  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  one 
point  of  the  objc6l  fliall  meet  in  one  point  of 
the  retina,  fo  as  not  to  deviate  from  that  point 
the  ten  thoufandfh  pai-t  of  an  inch,  it  fliews, 
likevvife,  that  fuch  a  motion  of  an  objed  as 
makes  its  image  on  the  retina  to  move  the  ten 
thoufandth  part  of  an  inch,  is  difcernible  by 
t!ie  mind. 

In  order  to  judge  to  what  degree  of  accura* 
cy  we  can  meafure  (liort  intervals  of  time,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  one  who  has  given  at- 
tention to  the  motion  of  a  Second  pendulum, 
will  be  able  to  beat  feconds  for  a  minute  with 
a  very  fmali  error.  When  he  continues  this 
exercife  long,  as  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
he  is  apt  to  err,  more  even  than  in  proportion 
to  the  time,  for  this  reafon,  as  I  apprehend,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  attend  long  to  the  moments  as 
they  pafs,  without  wandering  after  fome  other 
objecf  of  thought. 

I  have  found,  by  fome  experiments,  that  a 
man  may  beat  feconds  for  one  minute,  without 
erring  above  one  fecond  in  the- whole  fixty ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  by  long  pradice  he  might 
do  it  ftill  more  accurately.  From  this  I  think 
it  follows,  that  the  fixtieth  part  of  a  fecond  of 
time  is  difcernible  by  the  human  mind. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Mr.  Locke's    Account   of  our  perfonal 
Identity, 

f"^  N  a  long  chapter  upon  identity  and  diver- 
fity,  Mr.  Locke  has  made  many  ingenious 
and  jufl  obfervations,  and  fome  which  I  think 
cannot  be  defended.  I  fliall  only  take  notice 
of  the  account  he  gives  of  our  own  perfonal 
identity.  His  dodrine  upon  this  fubje6l  has 
been  cenfured  by  Bifhop  Butler,  in  a  Ihort 
effay  fubjoined  to  his  Analogy,  with  whofe 
fentiments  I  perfedly  agree. 

Identity,  as  was  obferved  chap.  4.  of  this 
Eflay,  fuppofes  the  continued  exiftence  of  the 
being  of  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  therefore 
can  be  applied  only  to  things  which  have  a 
continued  exiftence.  While  any  being  con- 
tinues to  exift,  it  is  the  fame  being  ;  but  two 
beings  which  have  a  different  beginning  or  a 
different  ending  of  their  exiftence,  cannot 
poffibly  be  the  fame.  To  this  I  think  Mr. 
Locke  agrees. 

He  obferves  very  juftly,  that  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  fame  perfon,  v/e  muft  confider 
what  the  word  perfon  ftands  for ;  and  he  de- 
fines a  perfon  to  be  an  intelligent  being,  en- 
dowed with  resfon,  and  with  confcioufnefs, 
which  laft  he  thinks  infeparable  from  thought. 

From  this  definition  of  a  perfon,  it  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  follow^,  that  while  the  intelligent  being 
continues  to  exift  and  to  be  intelligent,  it  muft 
be  the  fame  perfon.     To  fay  that  the  intelligent 

being 
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C  H  A  P.  being  is  the  perfon,    and  yet  that  the  perfon 
^^'      ceafes  to  exiffc,  while  the  intelligent  being  con- 
tinues,   or  that  the  perfon  continues  while  the 
intelligent  being   ceafes  to  exift,  is  to  my  ap- 
prehenfion  a  nianifefl  contradiction. 

One  would  think  that  the  definition  of  a 
perfon  fhould  perfectly  afcertain  the  nature  of 
perfonal  identity,  or  wherein  it  confifls,  though 
it  might  flill  be  a  queltion  how  we  come  to 
know  and  be  affured.  of  our  perfonal  identity. 

Mr.  Locke  tells  us  however,  "  that  perfo- 
*'  nal  identity,  that  is,  the  famenefs  of  a  rati- 
*"'  onal  being,  confifls  in  confcioufnefs  alone, 
"  and,  as  far  as  this  confcioufnefs  can  be  ex- 
"  tended  backward  to  any  pad  action  or 
"  thought,  fo  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that 
"  perfon.  So  that  whatever  hath  the  confci- 
"  oufnefs  of  prefent  and  pad  actions,  is  the 
"  fame  perfon  to  whom  they  belong." 

This  doctrine  hath  fome  flrange  confequen- 
ccs,  which  the  author  was  aware  of.  Such  as, 
that  if  the  fame  confcioufnefs  can  be  transfer- 
red from  one  intelligent  being  to  another, 
which  he  thinks  we  cannot  fliew  to  be  impof- 
llble,  then  two  or  twenty  intelligent  beings 
may  be  the  fame  perfon.  And  if  the  in- 
telligent being  may  lofe  the  confcioufnefs  of 
the  adions  done  by  him,  which  furely  is  pof- 
fible,  then  he  is  not  the  perfon  that  did  thofe 
actions ;  fo  that  one  intelligent  being  may  be 
two  or  twenty  difierent  pcrfons,  if  he  fhall  fo 
often  lofe  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  former  acr 
tions. 

There  is  another  confequence  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  follows  no  lefs  neceflarily,  though 
Mr.  Locke  probably  did  not  fee  it.     It  is,  that 

a  man 
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a  man  may  be,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  be,  CHAP, 
the  perfon  that  did  a  particular  aftion.  ^^• 

Suppofe  a  brave  officer  to  have  been  flogged  ^■"^^—'^ 
when  a  boy  at  fchool,  for  robbing  an  orchard, 
to  have  taken  a  ftandard  from  the  enemy  in  his 
firfl  campaign,  and  to  have  been  made  a  ge- 
neral in  advanced  life  :  Suppofe  alfo,  which 
muft  be  admitted  to  be  poffible,  that  when  he 
took  the  ftandard,  he  was  confcious  of  his 
having  been  flogged  at  fchool,  and  that  when 
made  a  general  he  was  confcious  of  his 
taking  the  ftandard,  but  had  abfolutely  loft  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  flogging. 

Thefe  things  being  fuppofed,  it  follows, 
from  Mr.  Locke's  doftrine,  that  he  who  was 
flogged  at  fchool  is  the  fame  perfon  who  took 
the  ftandard,  and  that  he  who  took  the  ftan- 
dard is  the  fame  perfon  who  was  made  a  ge- 
neral. Whence  it  follows,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  logic,  that  the  general  is  the  fame 
perfon  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  fchool. 
But  the  general's  confcioufnefs  does  not  reach 
fo  far  back  as  his  flogging,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Locke's  dodrine,  he  is  not  the 
perfon  who  was  flogged.  Therefore  the  ge- 
neral is,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  not  the  fame 
perfon  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  fchool. 

Leaving  the  confequences  of  this  dodrine  to 
thofe  who  have  leifure  to  trace  them,  we  may 
obferve,  with  regard  to  the  dodtrine  itfelf, 

Firjiy  that  Mr.  Locke  attributes  to  confci- 
oufnefs the  convidlion  we  have  of  our  paft 
aftions,  as  if  a  man  may  now  be  confcious  of 
what  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  impoflible 
to  underftand  the  meaning  of  this,  unlefs  by 
confcioufnefs  be  meant  memory,  the  only  fa- 
culty by  which  we  have  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  our  paft  a6tions. 

Sometimes, 
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Sometimes,  in  popular  difcourfe,  a  mail 
fays  he  is  confcious  that  he  did  inch  a  thing, 
meaning  that  he  diflinclly  remembers  that  he 
did  it.  It  is  unneceflary,  in  common  dif- 
courfe, to  fix  accurately  the  limits  between 
confcioufnefs  and  memory.  This  was  former- 
ly fhewn  to  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fenfe 
and  memory  :  And  therefore  diflinct  remem- 
brance is  ibmetimes  called  fenfe,  fometimes 
confcioufnefs,  without  any  inconvenience. 

But  this  ought  to  be  avoided  in  philofophy, 
otherwife  we  confound  the  different  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  afcribe  to  one  what  really  be^* 
longs  to  another.  If  a  man  can  be  confcious 
of  what  he  did  twenty  years  or  twenty  minutes 
ago,  there  is  no  ufe  for  memory,  nor  ought 
we  to  allow  that  there  is  any  fuch  faculty. 
The  faculties  of  confcioufnefs  and  memory  are 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  this,  that  the  firft  is  art 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  prefent,  the  fe- 
cond  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  pad. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Locke's  notion  of 
perfonal  identity  is  properly  cxprefled,  it  is, 
that  perfonal  identity  confifts  in  diftinct  re- 
membrance :  For,  even  in  the  popular  fenfe, 
to  fay  that  I  am  confcious  of  a  paft  a£lion, 
means  nothing  elfe  than  that  I  diflinclly  re- 
member that  I  did  it. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  this 
doctrine,  not  only  is  confcioufnefs  confounded 
with  memory,  but,  which  is  flill  more  ftrange, 
perfonal  identity  is  confounded  with  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  of  our  perfonal  identity. 
It  is  very  true,  that  my  remembrance  that  I 
did  fuch  a  thing  is  the  evidence  I  have  that  I 
am  the  identical  perfon  who  did  it.  And  this, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  Mr.  Locke  meant :  But  to 
ftiy  that   my  remembrance   that  I  did  fuch  a 

thing, 
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thing,    or  my    confcioufnefs,    makes   me  theCFTAP,- 
perfon  who  did  it,  is,  in  my  apprehenfioa,  an     ^'^■ 
abfurdity  too  grofs  to   be  entertained  by  any  ^    ^"^ 
man  who  attends  to  the  meaning  of  it :  For  it 
is  to  attribute  to   memory  or   confcioufnefs  a 
ftrange  magical  power  of  producing  its  objeft, 
though  that  object  muft   have  exifled   before 
the  memory  or  confcioufnefs  which  produced 

it. 

Confcioufnefs  is  the  teftimony  of  one  fa- 
culty ;  memory  is  the  teflimony  of  another 
faculty :  And  to  fay  that  the  teflimony  is  the 
caufe  of  the  thing  teflified,  this  furely  is  ab^ 
furd,  if  any  thing  be,  and  could  not  have 
been  faid  by  Mr.  Locke,  if  he  had  not  con- 
founded the  teflimony  with  the  thing  teflified. 

When  a  horfe  that  was  ftolen  is  found  and 
claimed  by  the  owner,  the  only  evidence  he 
can  have,  or  that  a  judge  or  witneffcs  can 
have  that  this  is  the  very  identical  horfe 
which  was  his  property,  is  fimilitude.  But 
would  it  not  be  ridiculous  from  this  to  infer 
that  the  identity  of  a  horfe  confifls  in  fimili- 
tude only  ?  The  only  evidence  I  have  that  I 
am  the  identical  perfon  who  did  fuch  aftions 
is,  that  I  remember  diflinftly  I  did  them ;  or, 
as  Mr.  Locke  expreffes  it,  I  am  confcious  I 
did  them.  To  infer  from  this,  that  perfonal 
identity  confifts  in  confcioufnefs,  is  an  argu- 
ment, which,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  prove 
the  identity  of  a  flolen  horfe  to  confiil  folely 
in  fimilitude. 

Thirdly,  Is  it  not  flrange  that  the  famenefs 
or  identity  of  a  perfon  Ihould  confifl  in  a  thing 
which  is  continually  changing,  and  is  not  any 
two  minutes  the  fame  ? 

Our  confcioufnefs,  our  memory,  and  every 
operation  of  the  mind,  are  flill  flov/ing  like 

the 
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CHAP,  the  water  of  a  river,  or  like  time  itfelf.  The 
J^^  confcioufnefs  I  have  this  moment,  can  no  more 
be  the  fame  confcioufnefs  I  had  la(t  moment, 
than  this  moment  can  be  the  lad  moment.  I- 
dentity  can  only  be  affirmed  of  things  which 
have  a  continued  exiflence.  Confcioufnefs, 
and  every  kind  of  thought,  is  tranfient  and 
momentary,  and  has  no  continued  exiflence; 
and  therefore,  if  perfonal  identity  confiflcd  in 
confcioufnefs,  it  would  certainly  follow,  that 
no  man  is  the  fame  pcrfon  any  two  moments 
~  of  his  life;  and  as  the  right  and  juftice  of  re- 
ward and  punifhment  is  founded  on  perfonal 
identity,  no  man  could  be  refponfible  for  his 
aftions. 

But  though  I  take  this  to  be  the  unavoidable 
confequence  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  concern- 
ing perfonal  identity,  and  though  feme  perfons 
may  have  likeil  the  doftrine  the  better  on  this 
account,  I  am  far  from  imputing  any  thing  of 
this  kind  to  Mr.  Locke.  He  was  too  good  a 
man  not  to  have  rejeded  with  abhorrence  a 
doftrine  which  he  believed  to  draw  this  confe- 
quence after  it. 

Fourthly,  There  are  many  expreffions  ufed 
by  Mr.  Locke  in  fpeaking  of  perfonal  identity, 
which  to  me  are  altogether  unintelligible,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  that  he  confounded  that  famenefs  or 
identity,  which  we  afcribe  to  an  individual, 
with  the  identity  which  in  common  difcourfe  is 
often  afcribed  to  many  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

When  we  fay  that  pain  and  pleafure,  con- 
fcioufnefs and  memory,  are  the  fame  in  all  men, 
this  famenefs  can  only  mean  fimilarity,  or 
famenefs  of  kind;  but  that  the  pain  of  one 
man  can  be  the  i'anie  individual  pain  with  that 

of 
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of  another  man,  is  no  lefs  impoffible  than  that  CHAP, 
one  man  fhould  be  another  man;  the  pain  felt      ^^• 
by  me  yefterday,  can   no   more  be  the  pain  I   '     ^~^ 
feel   to-day,  than   yefterday  can   be   this  day; 
and  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  every  paffion 
and  of  every  operation  of  the  mind :  The  fame 
kind  or  fpecies  of  operation  may  be  in  different 
men,  or  in  the  fame  man  at  different  times  ;  but 
it  is  impoffible   that  the  fame  individual  opera- 
tion fhould  be  in  different  men,  or  in  the  fame 
man  at  different  times. 

When  Mr.  Locke  therefore  fpeaks  of  "  the 
"  fame  confcioufnefs  being  continued  through 
*'  a  fuccefflon  of  different  fubftances;"  when 
he  fpeaks  of  "  repeating  the  idea  of  a  pail  ac- 
*'  tion,  with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  we  had  of 
**  it  at  the  firft,"  and  of  "  the  fame  confciouf- 
*'  nefs  extending  to  actions  paft  and  to  come;'* 
thefe  expreffions  are  to  me  unintelligible,  un- 
lefs  he  means  not  the  fame  individual  confciouf- 
nefs, but  a  confcioufnefs  that  is  fimilar,  or  of 
the  fame  kind. 

If  our  perfonal  identity  confifts  in  confciouf- 
nefs, as  this  confcioufnefs  cannot  be  the  fame 
individually  any  two  moments,  but  only  of 
the  fame  kind,  it  would  follow,  that  we  are 
not  for  any  two  moments  the  fame  individual 
perfons,  but  the  fame  kind  of  perfons. 

As  our  confcioufnefs  fometimes  ceafes  to  ex- 
ift,  as  in  found  lleep,  our  perfonal  identity 
hiuft  ceafe  with  it.  Mr.  Locke  allows,  that 
the  fame  thinp-  cannot  have  tvvo  beeinnino-s  of 
exiftence,  fo  that  our  identity  would  be  irre- 
coverably gone  every  time  we  ceafe  to  think, 
if  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 
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VII. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Theories  concerning  Memory. 

THE  common  theory  of  ideas,  that  is  of 
images  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mind,  of 
all  th§  objefts  of  thought,  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally applied  to  account  for  the  faculties  of 
memory  and  imagination,  as  well  as  that  of 
perception  by  the  fenfes. 

The  fentiments  of  the  Peripatetics  are  ex- 
prefled  by  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  one 
of  the  earlieft  Greek  Commentators  on  Aris- 
totle, in  thefe  words,  as  they  are  tranflated 
by  Mr.  Harris  in  his  Hermes,  "  Now  what 
*'  fancy  or  imagination  is,  wc  may  explain  as 
"  follows :  We  may  conceive  to  be  formed 
*'  within  us,  from  the  operations  of  our  fenfes 
"  about  fenfible  obje6ls,  fome  impreflion,  as 
"  it  were,  or  picture  in  our  original  fenforium, 
"  being  a  relidt  of  that  motion  caufed  within 
"  us  by  the  external  object;  a  relict,  which 
"  when  the  external  obje6t  is  no  longer  pre- 
"  fent,  remains,  cind  is  flill  preferved,  being 
"  as  it  were  its  image,  and  which,  by  being 
"  thus  preferved,  becomes  the  caufe  of  our 
"  having  memory:  Now  fuch  a  fort  of  relift, 
"  and  as  it  were  impreflion,  they  call  fancy  or 
"  imagination." 

Another  paffage  from  Alcinous  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Vlato,  chap.  4.  (hews  the  agreement 
of  the  ancient  Platonifts  and  Peripatetics  in 
this  theory,  "  When  the  form  or  type  of  things 
*'  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  the  organs  of 
"  the  fenfes,    and  fo  imprinted  as  not  to  be 

"  deleted 
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"  deleted  by   time,  but   preferved    firm  and^HAP. 
**  lading,  its  prefervation  is  called  memory.'*  * 

Upon  this  principle  Aristotle  imputes  the 
fhortncfs  of  memory  in  children  to  this  caufe, 
that  their  brain  is  too  moid  and  foft  to  retain 
impreffions  made  upon  it:  And  the  defect  of 
memory  in  old  men  he  imputes,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  the  hardnefs  and  rigidity  of  the  brain, 
which  hinders  its  receiving  any  durable  im- 
preffion. 

This  ancient  theory  of  the  caufe  of  memo- 
ry is  defective  in  two  refpeds:  Fir/i,  If  the 
caufe  affigned  did  really  exift,  it  by  no  means 
accounts  for  the  phcenomenon:  And,  fecond/y. 
There  is  no  evidence,  nor  even  probability, 
that  that  caiife  exifts. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  perception  fome  im- 
prefTion  is  made  upon  the  brain  as  well  as  upon 
the  organ  and  nerves,  becaufe  all  the  nerves 
terminate  in  the  brain,  and  becaufe  diforders 
and  hurts  of  the  brain  are  found  to  affeft  our 
powers  of  perception  when  the  external  organ 
and  nerve  are  found ;  but  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  this  imprelTion  upon  the 
brain:  It  can  have  no  refemblance  to  the  ob- 
ject perceived,  nor  does  it  in  any  degree  account 
for  that  fenfation  and  perception  which  are 
confequent  upon  it.  Thefe  things  have  been 
argued  in  the  fecond  Effay,  and  fliall  liow  be 
taken  for  granted,  to  prevent  repetition. 

If  the  impreilion  upon  the  brain  be  infuffici- 
/  ent  to  account  for  the  perception  of  objefts 
that  are  prefent,  it  can  as  little  account  for  the 
rnemory  of  thofe  that  are  paft. 

So  that  if  it  were  certain,  that  the  impreffi- 
ons made  on  the  brain  in  perception  remain  as 
long  as  there  is  any  memory  of  the  objed:;  all 
D  d  2  '  '"       that 
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CHAP,  that  could  be  inferred  from  this  is,  that,  by 
^^^-  the  hiws  of  Nature,  there  is  a  connexion  ef- 
^^"'"-^  tabliflied  between  tliat  impreflion,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  that  objed.  But  how  the  im- 
preflion contributes  to  this  remembrance,  we 
Should  be  quite  ignorant;  it  being  impoflible 
to  difcover  how  thought  of  any  kind  fiiould  be 
produced,  by  an  impreflion  on  the  brain,  or 
upon  any  part  of  the  body. 

To  fay  that  this  impreflion  is  memory,  is 
abfurd,  if  underltood  literally.  If  it  is  only 
meant  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  memory,  it  ought 
to  be  fliown  how  it  produces  this  effect,  other- 
wife  memory  remains  as  unaccountable  as  be- 
fore. 

If  a  Philofopher  fliould  undertake  to  account 
for  the  *  force  of  gunpowder,  in  the  difcharge 
of  a  mufls.ct,  and  then  tell  us  gravely,  that  the 
caufe  of  this  phsenomenon  is  the  drawing  of 
the  trigger,  we  fhould  not  be  much  wifer  by 
this  account.  As  little  are  we  inft:ru6led  in 
the  caufe  of  memory,  by  being  told  that  it  is 
caufed  by  a  certain  impreflion  on  the  brain. 
For  fuppofing,  that  impreflion  on  the  brain 
were  as  neceflary  to  memory  as  the  drawing 
of  the  trigger  is  to  the  difcharge  of  the  mufliet, 
we  are  fl:ill  as  ignorant  as  we  were  how  memory 
is  produced;  fo  that,  if  the  caufe  of  memory, 
cflTigned  by  this  theory,  did  really  exifl:,  it  does 
not  in  any  degree  account  for  memory. 

Another  defecl  in  this  theory  is,  that  there 
is  no  cvid;::nce,  nor  probabiHty  that  the  caufe 
afllgned  does  exill ;  that  is,  that  the  impreflion 
made  upon  the  brain  in  perception  remains 
after  the  obje^l  is  removed. 

That  impreflion,  v.liatcver  be  its  nature,  is 
eaufcd  by  the  impreflion  made  by   the  object 

upon 
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upon  the  organ  of  fenfe,  and  upon  the  nerve. C  HAP. 
Philofophers  fuppofe,    without  any   evidence,      ^^^• 
that  when  the  objeft  is  removed,  and  the  im-  ^''    '"^""^ 
preffion  upon  the  organ  and  nerve  ceafes,  the 
impreffion   upon   the   brain  continues,  and  is 
permanent ;  that  is,  that  when  the  caufe  is  re- 
moved the  efFett  continues.     l"he  brain  furely 
does   not  appear   more   fitted  to  retain  an  im- 
prellion  than  the  organ  and  nerve. 

But  granting  that  the  impreffion  upon  the 
brain  continues  after  its  caufe  is  removed,  its 
eife£ts  ought  to  continue  while  it  continues  ; 
that  is,  the  fcnfation  and  perception  fhould  be 
as  permanent  as  the  impreffion  upon  the  brain, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  their  caufe.  But  here 
again  the  Philofopher  makes  a  fecond  fuppofi- 
tion,  with  as  little  evidence,'  but  of  a  contrary 
nature,  to  wit,  that,  while  the  caufe  remains, 
the  effeft  ceafes. 

If  this  fnould  be  granted  alfo,  a  third  mud 
be  made,  That  the  fame  caufe,  which  at  firft 
produced  fenfation  and  perception,  does  after- 
wards produce  memory  ;  an  operation  effisnti- 
ally  different,  both  from  fenfation  and  per- 
ception. 

A  fourth  fuppofition  mud  be  made.  That 
this  caufe,  though  it  be  permanent,  does  not 
produce  its  effect  at  all  times ;  it  mull  be  like 
an  infcription  which  is  fometimes  covered  with 
rubbifh,  and  on  other  occafions  made  legible  : 
For  the  memory  of  things  is  often  interrupted 
for  a  long  time,  and  circumftances  bring  to 
our  recollection  what  had  been  long  forgot. 
After  all,  many  things  are  remembered  which 
were  never  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  being  no 
objeds  of  fenfe,  and  therefore  which  could 
make  no  impreifion  upon  the  brain  by  means 
of  the  fenfes. 

Thus, 
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CHAP.  Thus,  when  Philofophers  have  piled  one 
^"-  fuppofition  upon  another,  as  the  giants  piled 
^"""^  '  the  mountains,  in  order  to  fcale  the  heavens, 
all  is  to  no  purpofc,  memory  remains  unac- 
countable ;  and  we  know  as  little  how  we  re- 
member things  pait,  as  how  we  are  conlcious 
of  the  prefent. 

But  here  [it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  al- 
though imprefiions  upon  the  brain  give  no  aid 
in  accounting  for  memory,  yet  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that,  in  the  human  frame,  memory  is 
dependent  on  fome  proper  flate  or  tempera- 
ment of  the  brain. 

Although  the  furniture  of  our  memory  bears 
no  refemblance  to  any  temperament  of  brain 
whatloever,  as  indeed  it  is  impofliblc  it  fhould  ; 
yet  Nature  may  have  fubjefted  us  to  this  law, 
that  a  certain  conftitLition  or  flate  of  the  brain 
is  neceifary  to  memory.  That  this  is  really  the 
cafe,  many  well  known  fads  lead  us  to 
conclude. 

It  is  poffible,  that,  by  accurate  obfervation, 
the  proper  means  may  be  difcovered  of  preferv- 
ing  that  temperament  of  the  brain  which  is 
favourable  to  memory,  and  of  remedying  the 
diforders  of  that  temperament.  1  his  would  be 
n  very  noble  improvement  of  the  medical  art. 
But  if  it  fliould  ever  be  attained,  it  w^ould 
give  no  aid  to  underftand  how  one  (late  of  the 
brain  aflifts  memory,  and  another  hurts  it. 

I  know  certainly,  that  the  imprellion  made 
upon  my  hand  by  the  prick  of  a  pin  occafions 
acute  pain.  But  can  any  Philofopher  fhow 
how  this  caufe  produces  the  eft'ed  ?  The  nature 
of  the  imprcllion  is  here  perfectly  known  ;  but 
it  gives  no  help  to  underftand  how  that  im- 
preilion  aftccls   the   mind  ;   and  if  we  knew  as 

diftindly 
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diftindly  that  ftate  of  the  brain  which  caufes  CHAP, 
memory,  we  fhould  ftill  be  as  ignorant  as  be-  j^„,yilj 
fore  how  that  ftate  contributes  to  memory. 
We  might  have  been  fo  conftituted,  for  any 
thing  that  I  know,  that  the  prick  of  a  pin  in 
the  hand,  inftead  of  caufmg  pain,  fhould  caufe 
remembrance  ;  nor  would  that  conftitution  be 
more  unaccountable  than  the  prefent. 

The  body  and  mind  operate  on  each  other, 
according  to  fixed  laws  of  Nature  ;  and  it  is 
the  bufmefs  of  a  Philofopher  to  difcover  thofe 
laws  by  obfervation  and  experiment :  But, 
when  he  has  difcovered  them,  he  muft  reft  in 
them  as  fads,  whofe  caufe  is  infer utable  to  the 
human  underftanding. 

Mr.  Locke,  and  thofe  who  have  followed 
him,  fpeak  with  more  referve  than  the  an- 
cients, and  only  incidentally,  of  impreifions  on 
the  brain  as  the  caufe  of  memory,  and  impute 
it  rather  to  our  retaining  in  our  minds  the 
ideas,  got  either  by  fenfation  or  reflexion. 

This,  Mr.  Locke  fays,  may  be  done  two 
ways  ;  "  Firjl^  by  keeping  the  idea  for  fome 
time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  con- 
templation. Secondly,  by  the  power  to  re- 
vive again  in  our  minds  thofe  ideas,  which, 
after  imprinting,  have  difappeared,  or  have 
been,  as  it  were,  laid  out  of  fight ;  and  this 
is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  ftore- 
houfe  of  our  ideas.'* 
To  explain  this  more  diftinctly,  he  immedi- 
ately adds  the  following  obfervation  :  "But 
"  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  a6tual  percep- 
**  tions  in  the  mind,  which  ceafe  to  be  any 
'*  thing,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them, 
'*  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of 
"  the  memory,  fignifies  no  more  but  this,  that 

"  the 
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CHAP."  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cafes,  to 
\'II.     a  revive  perceptions   which  it  once  had,  with 

this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them, 
"  that  it  has  had  them  before  ;  and  in  this 
*'  fenie  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be  in 
*'  our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are  actu- 
"  ally  no  where ;  but  only  there  is  an  ability 
"  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to  revive  them 
*'  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  them  anew 
"  upon  itfclf,  though  fome  with  more,  feme 
"  with  lefs  difficulty,  fome  more  lively,  and 
*'  others  more  obfcurely." 

In  this  account  of  memory,  the  repeated  ufe 
of  the  phrafc,  as  it  zvcre,  leads  one  to  judge 
that  it  is  partly  figurative ;  we  mufl  therefore 
endeavour  to  diltinguifli  the  figurative  part 
from  the  philofophical.  The  firft  being  ad- 
dreifcd  to  the  imagination,  exhibits  a  pi6i:ure 
of  memory,  which,  to  have  its  effecl:,  muft  be 
viewed  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  from  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view.  The  fecond  being  ad- 
drefl'ed  to  the  underflanding,  ought  to  bear  a 
near  infpeftion,  and  a  critical  examination. 

The  analogy  between  memory  and  a  repofi- 
tory,  and  between  remembering  and  retaining, 
is  obvious,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  languages, 
it  being  very  natural  to  exprefs  the  operations 
of  the  mind  by  images  taken  from  things  ma- 
terial. But  in  philofophy  we  ought  to  draw 
afide  the  veil  of  imagery,  and  to  view  them 
naked. 

When  therefore  memory  is  faid  to  be  a  re- 
pofitory  or  ftore-houfe  of  ideas,  where  they 
are  laid  up  when  not  perceived,  and  again 
brought  forth  as  there  is  occafion,  I  take  this 
to  be  popular  and  rhetorical.  For  the  author 
tells  us,  that  when  they  arc  not  perceived,  they 

are 
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are  nothing,  and  no  where,  and  therefore  canC  HA  P. 
neither  be  laid  up  in  a  repofitory,  nor   drawn  ' 

out  or  It. 

But  we  are  told,  "  That  this  laying  up  of 
our  ideas  in  the  repolitory  of  the  memory  fig- 
nifies  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  once  had, 
with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
them,  that  it  has  had  them  before."  This  I 
think  mull  be  underftood  literally  and  philo- 
fophically. 

But  it  feems  to  me  as  difficult  to  revive  things 
that  have  ceafed  to  be  any  thing,  as  to  lay  them 
up  in  a  repofitory,  or  to  bring  them  out  of  it. 
When  a  thing  is  once  annihilated,  the  fame 
thing  cannot  be  again  produced,  though  ano- 
ther thing  fimilar  to  it  may.  Mr.  Locke,  in 
another  place,  acknowledges,  that  the  fame 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  exiftence  j 
and  that  things  that  have  different  beginnings 
are  not  the  fame,  but  diverfe.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  an  ability  to  revive  our  ideas  or 
perceptions,  after  they  have  ceafed  to  be,  can 
fignify  no  more  but  an  ability  to  create  new 
ideas  or  perceptions  fmiilar  to  thofe  we  had 
before. 

They  are  faid  "  to  be  revived,  with  this  ad- 
ditional perception,  that  we  have  had  them 
before.'*  This  furely  would  be  a  fallacious 
perception,  fmce  they  could  not  have  two  be- 
ginnings of  exiftence  ;  nor  could  we  believe 
them  to  have  two  beginnings  of  exiftence.  " 
We  can  only  believe,  that  we  had  formerly 
ideas  or  perceptions  very  like  to  them,  though 
hot  identically  the  fame.  But  whether  we 
perceive  them  to  be  the  fame,  or  only  like  to 
thofe   we  had  before,    this  perception,    one 

would 
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CHAP,  vvould  think,  fuppofes  a  remembrance  of  thofe 
•      we  had   before,    othervvife   the    fimilitude  or 
identity  could  not  be  perceived. 

Another  phrafe  is  ufed  to  explain  this  revi- 
ving of  our  perceptions.  "  The  mind,  as  it 
were,  paints  them  anew  upon  itfelf."  There 
may  be  fomething  figurative  in  this  ;  but 
making  due  allowance  for  that,  it  mufl  imply, 
that  the  mind,  which  paints  the  things  that 
have  ceafed  to  exifl,  mud  have  the  memory  of 
what  they  were,  fmce  every  painter  muft  have 
a  copy  either  before  his  eye,  or  in  his  imagina- 
tion and  memory. 

Thefe  remarks  upon  Mr.  Locke's  account 
of  memory  are  intended  to  fhow,  that  his  fyf- 
tem  of  ideas  gives  no  light  to  this  faculty,  but 
rather  tends  to  darken  it ;  as  little  does  it  make 
us  underftand  how  we  remember,  and  by  that 
means  have  the  certain  knowledge  of  things 
paft. 

Every  man  knows  what  memory  is,  and 
has  a  diftind  notion  of  it :  But  when  Mr. 
Locke  fpeaks  of  a  power  to  revive  in  the  mind 
thofe  ideas,  which,  after  imprinting,  have 
difappeared,  or  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid 
out  of  fight,  one  would  hardly  know  this  to  be 
memory,  if  he  had  not  told  us.  There  are 
other  things  which  it  feems  to  refemble  at 
leaft  as  much.  I  fee  before  me  the  picture  of 
a  friend.  I  fhut  my  eyes,  or  turn  them  ano- 
ther way  ;  and  the  pid:ure  difappears,  or  is, 
as  it  were,  laid  out  of  fight.  1  have  a  power 
to  turn  my  eyes  a;,;ara  towards  the  picture, 
and  immediately  the  perception  is  revived. 
But  is  this  memory  ?  no  furely ;  yet  it  an- 
fwers  tile  definition  as  well  as  memory  itfelf 
can  do. 

We 
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We  may  obferve,   that  the  word  perception  C  HAP, 
is   ufed  by  Mr.    Locke    in   too  indefinite  a     ^^^• 
way,  as  well  as  the  word  idea.  '^  ~  '"^ 

Perception,  in  the  chapter  upon  that  fub- 
je£t,  is  faid  to  be  the  firil  faculty  of  the  mind 
exercifed  about  our  ideas.  Here  we  are  told 
that  ideas  are  nothing  but  perceptions  :  Yet  I 
apprehend  it  would  found  oddly  to  fay,  that 
perception  is  the  firft  faculty  of  the  mind  ex- 
ercifed about  perception  ;  and  ftill  more 
ftrangely  to  fay,  that  ideas  are  the  firfl  faculty 
of  the  mind  exercifed  about  our  ideas.  But 
why  fhould  not  ideas  be  a  faculty  as  well  as 
perception,  if  both  are  the  fame  ? 

Memory  is  faid  to  be  a  power  to  revive  our 
perceptions.  Will  it  not  follow  from  this, 
that  every  thing  that  can  be  remembered  is  a 
perception  ?  If  this  be  fo,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  thing  in  nature  but  perceptions. 

Our  ideas,  we  are  told,  are  nothing  but 
aftual  perceptions  ;  but  in  many  places  of  the 
Effay,  ideas  are  faid  to  be  the  objects  of  per- 
ception, and  that  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts 
and  reafonings,  has  no  other  immediate  ob- 
ject which  it  does  or  can  contemplate  but  its 
own  ideas.  Does  it  not  appear  from  this, 
either  that  Mr.  Locke  held  the  operations  of 
the  mind  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  the  objeds 
of  thofe  operations,  or  that  he  ufed  the  word 
idea  fometimes  in  one  fenfe  and  fometimes  in 
another,  without  any  intimation,  and  proba- 
bly without  any  apprehenfion  of  its  ambiguity? 
It  is  an  article  of  Mr.  Hume's  philofophy,  that 
there  is  no  diflinftion  between  the  operations 
of  the  mind  and  their  objects.  But  I  fee  no 
reafon  to  impute  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Locke. 
I  rather  think,  that,  notwithftanding  his  great 

judgrhent 
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C  H  A  P. judgment  and  candour,  his  underflanding  was 
enitangled  by  the  ambiguity   ot  the  word  idea, 
^"^^^'^  i,  nd  that  mod  of  the  impcrfedions  of  his  EfTay 
are  owing  to  that  caufc, 

Mr.  Hume  faw  farther  into  the  confequen- 
ces  of  the  common  fyftem  concerning  ideas 
than  any  author  had  done  before  him.  He 
faw  the  abfurdity  of  making  every  obje<Sl:  of 
thought  double,  and  fpHtting  it  into  a  remote 
objed,  which  has  a  feparate  and  permanent 
exiftence,  and  an  Immediate  objefi,  called  an 
idea  or  imprclhon,  which  is  an  image  of  the 
former,  and  has  no  exiftence,  but  when  we 
are  confcious  of  it.  According  to  this  fyftem, 
we  have  no  intercourfe  with  the  external 
world,  but  by  means  of  the  internal  world  of 
ideas,  which  reprefents  the  other  to  the  mind. 

He  faw  it  was  neceflary  to  reject  one  of 
thefe  worlds  as  a  fiction,  and  the  queftion 
was.  Which  lliould  be  rejeQed  ?  Whether  all 
mankind,  learned  and  unlearned,  had  feigned 
the  exiftence  of  the  external  world  without 
good  reafon  ?  or  whether  Philofophers  had 
feigned  the  internal  world  of  ideas,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  intercaurfe  of  the  mind  with 
the  external  ?  Mr.  Hume  adopted  the  firft  of 
thefe  opinions,  and  employed  his  reafon  and 
eloquence  in  fupport  of  it. 

Biftiop  Berkeley  had  gone  fo  far  in  the 
fame  track  as  to  reject  the  material  world  as 
fictitious  ;  but  it  v-as  left  to  Mr.  Hume  to 
complete  the  fyftem. 

According  to  his  fyftem,  therefore,  impref- 
fions  and  ideas  in  his  own  mind  are  the  only 
things  a  man  can  know,  or  can  conceive  : 
Nor  are  thefe  ideas  reprefentatives,  as  they 
were  in  the  old  fyftem.     There  is  nothing  elfe 

in 
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m  nature,  or  at  leaft  within  the  reach  of  our  C  HAP. 
faculties,  to  be  reprefented.     What  the  vulgar     ^'^" 
call  the    perception  of  an  external  objed,  is"~    ' 
nothing  but  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  the  mind. 
What  we  call  the  remembrance  of  a  pad  event, 
is  nothing  but  a  prefent  impreffion  or  idea, 
weaker  than  the  former.     And  what  we  call 
imagination,  is  ftill  a  prefent  idea,  but  weaker 
than  that  of  memory. 

That  I  may  not  do  him  injuftice,  thefe  are 
his  words  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature, 
page  193. 

'*  We  find  by  experience,  that  when  any 
*'  impreffion  has  been  prefent  with  the  mind, 
it  again  makes  its  appearance  there  as  au 
idea  j  and  this  it  may  do  after  two  diffisrent 
ways,  either  when  in  its  new  appearance  it 
retains  a  confiderable  degree  of  its  firft  vi- 
vacity, and  is  fomewhat  intermediate  betwixt 
an  impreffion  and  an  idea,  or  when  it  en- 
tirely lofes  that  vivacity,  and  is  a  perfedt 
"  idea.  The  faculty  by  which  we  repeat  our 
"  impreffions  in  the  firft  manner,  is  called  the 
"  memory,  and  the  other  the  imagination." 

Upon  this  account  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion I  ffiall  make  fome  remarks. 

jp/r/?,  I  wiffi  to  know,  what  we  are  here  to 
underftand  by  experience?  It  is  faid,  we  find 
all  this  by  experience  ;  and  I  conceive  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  this  experience  but  memory. 
Not  that  memory  which  our  author  defines, 
but  memory  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word.  According  to  vulgar  apprehenfion,  me- 
mory is  an  immediate  knov/ledgc  of  fomething 
pad.  Our  author  does  not  admit  that  there 
is  ,  any  fuch  knowledge  in  the  human  mind. 
He  maintains  that  memory  is  nothing  but  a 

prefent 
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C  H  A  P.prefent  idea  or  impreflion.  But,  in  defining 
^^^-  what  he  takes  memory  to  be,  he  takes  for 
^■^'"^^''"^  granted  that  kind  of  memory  which  he  reje£ts. 
For  can  we  find  by  experience,  that  an  im- 
preflion,  after  its  firft  appearance  to  the  mind, 
makes  a  fecond,  and  a  third,  with  different 
degrees  of  ftrength  and  vivacity,  if  we  have  not 
fo  diflinft  a  remembrance  of  its  firfl  appear- 
ance, as  enabk's  us  to  know  it,  upon  its  fe- 
cond and  third,  notwithflanding  that,  in  the 
interval,  it  has  undergone  a  very  confiderable 
change  ? 

All  experience  fuppofes  memory  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  experience,  without 
trufling  to  our  own  memory,  or  that  of  others : 
So  that  it  appears  from  Mr.  Hume's  account 
of  this  matter,  that  he  found  himfelf  to  have 
that  kind  of  memory,  which  he  acknowledges 
and  defines,  by  exercifing  that  kind  which  he 
rejefts. 

Seco7id!y^  What  is  it  we  find  by  experience 
or  memory  ?  It  is,  "  That  when  an  impreflion 
"  has  been  prefent  with  the  mind,  it  again 
"  makes  its  appearance  there  as  an  idea,  and 
"  that  after  two  different  ways." 

If  experience  informs  us  of  this,  it  certain- 
ly deceives  us  ;  for  the  thing  is  impoHible, 
and  the  author  fliews  it  to  be  fo.  Impreilions 
and  ideas  are  fleeting  perifliable  tilings,  which 
have  no  exigence,  bnt  when  we  are  confcious 
of  them.  If  an  imprefTion  could  make  a  fe- 
cond and  a  third  appearance  to  the  mind,  it 
muft  have  a  continued  exiflence  during  the 
interval  of  thefe  appearances,  which  Mr. 
Hume  acknowledges  to  be  a  grofs  abfurdity. 
It  feems  then,    that  we  find,  by  experience, 

a  thing 
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a  thing  which  is  impoffible.     We  are  impofed^  HAP. 
upon  by  our  experience,  and  made  to  believe  ^^,J^ 
contradidions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  thefe  different 
appearances  of  the  impreffion  are  not  to  be 
underftood  literally,  but  figuratively  ;  that  the 
impreffion  is  perfonified,  and  made  to  appear 
at    different  times,    and   in   different   habits, 
when  no  more  is  meant,  but  that  an  impreflion: 
appears  at  one  time  ;    afterwards  a  thing  of  a 
middle  nature,  between  an  impreflion  and  an 
idea,  which  we  call  memory,  and  lafi;  of  all  a 
perfeft  idea,  which  we  call  imagination :  that 
this  figurative  meaning  agrees  beft  with  the  laft 
fentence  of  the  period,    where   we  are  told, 
that   memory  and  imagination   are  faculties, 
whereby  we  repeat  our  impreffions  in  a  more 
or  lefs  lively  manner.     To  repeat  an  impreffion 
is  a  figurative  way  of  fpeaking,  which  fignifies 
making  a  new  impreffion  fimilar  to  the  former. 
If,  to  avoid  the  abfurdity  implied  in  the  lite- 
ral meaning,  we  underlland  the  Philofopher  in 
this  figurative  one,  then  his  definitions  of  me- 
mory and  imagination,   when   fhripped  of  the 
figurative  drefs,  will  amount  to  this.  That  me- 
mory is  the  faculty  of  making  a  weak  imprefli- 
on,, and  imagination  the  faculty  of  making  an 
impreffion  itiil  weaker,  after  a  correfponding 
ftrong  one.     Thefe  definitions  of  memory  and 
imagination  labour   under  two  defeds ;  ^rji, 
'I'hat  they  convey  no  notion  of  the  thing  defi- 
ned  ;  and,  fecofidly.  That  they  may  be  applied 
to  things  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  thofe 
that  are  defined. 

When  we  are  faid  to  have  a  faculty  of 
making  a  weak  impreffion  after  a  correfpond- 
ing ftrong  one,    it  would  not  be  eafy  to  con- 

jedurc 
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CH  A  P.je£l:ure  that  this  faculty  is  memory.  Suppofe 
a  man  ftrikes  his  head  i'martly  againfl  the  wall, 
this  is  an  imprellion  ;  now  he  has  a  faculty  by 
which  he  can  repeat  this  imprellion  with  lefs 
force,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  him  ;  this,  by  Mr. 
Hume's  account,  muft  be  memory.  He  has 
a  faculty  by  which  he  can  juii  touch  the  wall 
•with  his  head,  fo  that  the  impreffion  entirely 
lofes  its  vivacity.  This  furely  mull  be  ima- 
gination ;  at  leail  it  comes  as  near  to  the  defi- 
nition given  of  it  by  Mr.  Hume  as  any  thing  I 
can  conceive. 

Thirdly,  AVe  may  obferve,  that  when  we  are 
told  that  we  have  a  faculty  of  repeating  our  im- 
preffions  in  a  more  or  lefs  lively  manner,  this 
iroplies  that  we  are  the  efficient  caufes  ot  our 
ideas  of  memory  and  imagination ;  but  this 
contradifts  what  the  author  lays  a  little  before, 
where  he  proves,  by  what  he  calls  a  convincing 
argument,  that  impreffions  are  the  caufe  of 
their  correfponding  ideas.  The  argument  that 
proves  this  had  need  indeed  to  be  very  con- 
vincing ;  whether  we  make  the  idea  to  be  a 
fecond  appearance  of  the  impreffion,  or  a  new 
impreffion  fimilar  to  the  former. 

If  the  firft  be  true,  then  the  impreffion  is  the 
caufe  of  itfelf.  If  the  fecond,  then  the  im- 
preffion after  it  is  gone,  and  has  no  exift ence, 
produces  the  idea.  Such  are  the  myfteries  of 
Mr.  Hume's  philofophy. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  common 
fyftem,  that  ideas  are  the  only  immediate  ob- 
jcfts  of  thought,  leads  to  fcepticifm  with  regard 
to  memory,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
jects of  fenfe,  whether  thofe  ideas  are  placed  in 
the  mind  or  in  the  brain. 

Ideas 
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Ideas  are  faid  to  be  things  internal  and  pre-C  H  \  p. 
fent,  which  have  no  exiflence  but  during  the      ^^^^ 
moment  they  are  in  the  mind.     The  objeds '      '      ' 
of  fenfe  are  things  external,  which  have  a  con- 
tinued   exiftence.     When    it    is    maintained, 
that  all  that  we  immediately  perceive  is  only 
ideas  or  phantafms,  how  can  we,  from  the  ex- 
illence  of  thofe  phantafms,  conclude  the  exig- 
ence  of  an  external  world  correfponding  to     , 
them  ? 

This  difficult  queftion  feems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Peripatetics.  Des  Cartes  faw 
the  difficulty,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  ar- 
guments by  which,  from  the  exigence  of  our 
phantafms  or  ideas,  we  might  inter  the  exift- 
ence  of  external  objeds.  The  fame  courfe  was 
followed  by  Malebranche,  Arnauld,  and 
Locke;  but  Berkeley  and  Hume  eafily 
refuted  all  their  arguments,  and  demonHrated 
that  there  is  no  ftrength  in  them. 

The  fame  difficulty  with  regard  to  memory 
naturally  arifes  from  the  fyftem  of  ideas  ;  and 
the  only  reafon  why  it  was  not  obferved  by  Phi- 
iofophers,  is,  becaufe  they  give  lefs  attention 
to  the  memory  than  to  the  fenfcs  :  For  fmce 
ideas  are  things  prefent,  how  can  we,  from  our 
'having  a  certain  idea  prefentiv  in  our  mind, 
conclude  that  an  event  really  happened  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago  correfponding  to  it  ? 

There  is  the  fame  need  of  arguments  to 
prove,  that  the  ideas  of  memory  are  pidures  of  , 
things  that  really  did  happen,  as  that  th 
ideas  of  fenfe  are  pictures  of  external  oh- 
je6ls  which  now  exift.  In  both  cafes,  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  find  any  argument  that  has  real 
weight.  So  that  this  hypothefis  leads  us  to  ab- 
folute  fcepticifm,    with   regard  to  thofe  things 
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CHAP. -which  wc  mofl  diflinclly  remember,  no  lefs 
^^--     than  wirh    regj^rd   to  the   external  objects  of 
fenfc. 

It  does  not  appear  to  hrcvc  occurred  either  to 
Locke  or  to  Berkeley,  that  their  fyiiiem  has 
the  fame  tendency  to  overturn  the  teftimony  of 
niL-mory  as  the  teftimviny  of  the  fenfes. 

Mr.  Hume  fawfiirther  than  both,  and  found 
this  confequence  of  the  fyftem  of  ideas  perfect- 
ly correfponding  to  his  aim  of  eftabhfliing  uni- 
verfal  fcepticihn.  His  fyftem  is  therefore  more 
confident  than  theirs,  and  the  conclufions  agree 
better  with  the  premifes. 

But  if  we  fliould  grant  to  Mr.  Hume,  that 
our  ideas  of  memory  afford  no  juft  ground  to 
beheve  the  pad  exillence  of  things  which  we 
remember,  it  may  ilill  be  afked.  How  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  perception  and  memory  are  accom- 
panied with  behef,  while  bare  imagination  is 
not  ?  Though  this  bcHef  cannot  be  juftified 
upon  his  fyftem,  it  ought  to  be  accounted  for 
as  a  phsenomenon  of  human  nature. 

This  he  has  done,  by  giving  us  a  new  theo- 
ry of  behef  in  general ;  a  theory  which  fuits 
very  well  with  that  of  ideas,  and  feems  to  be 
a  natural  confequence  of  it,  and  w^hich  at  the 
fame  time  reconciles  all  the  belief  that  we  find 
in  human  nature  to  pcrfctt  fcepticifm. 

What  then  is  this  belief?  \x  mud  either  be 
an  idea,  or  fome  modification  of  an  idea;  we 
conceive  many  things  which  wc  clo  not  believe. 
The  ide<i  of  an  objed  is  the  fame  w^hether  we 
believe  it  to  exifl,  or  barely  conceive  it.  The 
belief  adds  no  new  idea  to  the  conception  ;  it 
is  therefore  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the 
idea  of  the  thing  believed,  or  a  ditferent  man- 
ner of  conceiving  it.     Hear  hiinfelf : 

"  AU 
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"  All  the  perceptions,  of  the  mind  are  of  C  H  A  P. 
two  kinds,  impreilions  and  ideas,  which 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  their  diuerent 
degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  Our  ideas 
are  copied  from  our  imprefiions,  and  rcpre- 
fent  them  in  all  their  parts.  When  you 
would  vary  the  idea  of  a  particular  object, 
you  can  only  increafe  or  diminifli  its  force 
and  vivacity  :  If  you  make  any  other  change 
upon  it,  it  reprefents  a  different  objedt 
or  impreiiion.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  as 
in  colours.  A  particular  fhade  of  any 
colour  may  acquire  a  new  degree  of  Hve- 
linefs  or  brightnefs,  without  any  other 
vacation  :  But  when  you  produce  any 
other  variation,  it  is  no  longer  the  fam.e 
Ihade  or  colour.  So  that  as  belief  does 
nothing  but  vary  the  manner  in  which 
w'^e  conceive  any  objeft,  it  can  only  be- 
ftow  on  our  ideas  an  additional  force 
and  vivacity.  An  opinion,  therefore,  or 
belief,  m.ay  be  mofl  accurately  defined  a 
lively  idea,  related  to  ot  afibciated  with 
a  prefent  impreffion." 
This  theory  of  belief  is  very  fruitful  of 
confequences,  which  Mr.  Hume  traces  with 
his  tilual  acutenefs,  and  brings  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  fyftem.  A  great  part  of  his 
fyftem  indeed  is  built  upon  it ;  and  it  is 
of  itfelf  fufticient  to  prove  what  he  calls 
his  hypothefis,  "  that  belief  is  more  pro- 
perly arl  ad  of  the  fenfitive  than  of  th^ 
cogitative  part  of  our  natures." 

It  is  very  difticult  to  examine  this   account 

6f  belief  with  the  fame  gravity  with  which  it  h 

propofed.    It  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  ingenious 

account  given  by  Martini; s  Scriellrus  of  ' 
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CH  A  P. the  power  of  fyllogifm,  by  making  the  major 
yi^  the  male,  and  the  7ni7wr  the  female,  which  be- 
ing coupled  by  the  midcile  ienn,  generate  the 
conclufion.  There  is  fiirely  no  fcience  in  which 
men  of  great  parts  and  ingenuity  have  fallen 
into  fuch  grofs  abfurdities  as  in  treating  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  never  any  thing  more  abfurd  was  gravely 
maintained  by  any  Philofopher,  than  this  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  belief,  and  of  the  dif- 
tinclion  of  perception,  memory,  and  imagi- 
nation. 

The  belief  of  a  propofition  is  an  operation 
of  mind  of  which  every  man  is  confcious,  and 
what  it  is  he  underdands  perfectly,  though, 
on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  he  cannot  give  a 
logical  definition  of  it.  If  he  compares  it  with 
ftrength  or  vivacity  of  his  ideas,  or  with  any 
modification  of  ideas,  they  are  fo  far  from  ap- 
pearing to  be  one  and  the  fame,  that  they  have 
not  the  lead  fimilitude. 

That  a  ftrong  belief  and  a  weak  belief  differ 
only  in  degree,  I  can  eafily  comprehend;  but 
that  beUef  and  no  behef  fliould  differ  only  in 
degree,  no  man  can  believe  who  underdands 
what  he  fpeaks:  For  this  is  in  reality  to  fay 
that  fomething  and  nothing  difler  only  in  de- 
gree, or  that  nothing  is  a  degree  of  fomething. 
Every  propofition  that  may  be  the  object  ot 
belief,  has  a  contrary  propofition  that  may  be 
the  objeft  of  a  contrary  belief.  The  ideas  oi 
both,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  are  the  fame, 
and  differ  only  in  degrees  of  vivacity.  That  is, 
contraries  differ  only  in  degree ;  and  fo  pleafure 
may  be  a  degree  of  pain,  and  hatred  a  degree 
of  love.     But  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  trace  the 

abfurdities 
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abfurdities  that  follow  from  this  doftrine,  fofC  HAP. 
none  of  them  can  be  more  abfurd  than  the  doc-     ^^^' 
trine  itfelf.  v— v— ^ 

Every  man  knows  perfectly  what  it  is  to  fee 
an  object  with  his  eyes,  what  it  is  to  remember 
a  pafl  event,  and  what  it  is  to  conceive  a  thing 
which  has  no  exiftence.  That  thefe  are  quite 
different  operations  of  his  mind,  he  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  found  differs  from  colour,  and  both 
from  tafte;  and  I  can  as  eafily  believe  that 
found,  and  colour,  and  tafte,  differ  only  in 
degree,  as  that  feeing,  and  remembering,  and 
imagining,  differ  only  in  degree. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  is  fenfible  that  his 
theory  of  belief  is  liable  to  ftrong  objedlonsi 
and  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to  retrad:  it ;  but 
in  what  meafure,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  He 
feems  flill  to  think  that  belief  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  the  idea,  but  that  vivacity  is  not  a 
proper  term  to  exprefs  that  modification.  In- 
ftead  of  it  he  ufes  fome  analogical  phrafes  to 
explain  that  modification,  fuch  as  "  appre- 
"  bending  the  idea  more  flrongly,  or  taking 
"  fafter  hold  of  it,'* 

There  is  nothing  more  meritorious  in  a  Phi- 
lofopher  than  to  retra£t  an  error  upon  convic- 
tion; but  in  this  Inftance  I  humbly  apprehend 
Mr.  Hume  claims  that  merit  upon  too  illght  a 
ground:  For  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  appre- 
hending an  idea  more  ilrongly,  or  taking  falter 
hold  of  it,  expreffes  any  other  modification  of 
the  idea  than  what  was  before  expreffed  by  its 
ftrength  and  vivacity,  or  even  tha't  it  expreffes 
the  fame  modification  more  properly.  What- 
ever modification  of  the  idea  he  makes  belief 

to 
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C  H  A  P  to  be,  whether  its  vivacity,  or  feme  other  wifh^ 

•     out  a  name,    to   make  perception,    memofy, 

*''''''"*'^^  and    imagination,  to    be  the  different  degrees 

of  that   modification,  is  chargeable  with  the 

abfurdities  we  have  mentioned. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjcct  of  memory,  it 
is  proper  to  take  notice  of  a  diftinction  which 
Aristotli:  makes  between  memory  and  remi- 
nifcence,  bccaufe  the  diilinclion  has  a  real 
foundation  in  n::ture,  though  in  our  language 
I  think  wc  do  not  diHinguiih  them  by  different 
names. 

Memory  is  a  kind  of  habit  wb'ch  is  not  al- 
ways in  exercife  with  regard  to  things  we  re- 
member, but  is  ready  to  fugged  them  when 
there  is  occafion.  The  moft  perfect  degree  of 
this  habit  is,  when  the  thing  prefents  itielf  to 
our  remembrance  fpontaneoufly,  and  without 
labour,  as  often  as  there  is  occafion.  A  fe- 
cond  degree  is,  when  the  thing  is  forgot  for 
a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time,  even  when  there  is 
occafion  to  remember  it,  yet  at  laft  fome  inci- 
dent brings  it  to  mind  v/ithout  any  fearch.  A 
third  degree  is,  when  we  cad  about  and  fearch 
for  what  we  would  remember,  and  fo  at  lad 
find  it  out.  It  is  this  lad,  I  think,  which 
Aristotle  calls  reminifcence,  as  didinguidied 
from  memory. 

Reminifcence,  therefore,  includes  a  will  to 
recoiled  fomething  pad,  and  a  fearch  for  it. 
But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  what  we  will  to  remember  we  mud  con- 
ceive, as  there  can  be  no  will  without  a  con- 
ception of  the  thing  willed.  A  will  to  remem- 
ber a  thing,  therefore,  feems  to  imply  that  we 
remember  it  already,  and  have  no  occafion  to 

fearch 
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fearch  for  it.  But  this  difficulty  is  cafily  re-  C  H  A  P, 
jPiOved.  When  we  will  to  remember  a  thing,  ^' 
we  muft  remember  fomething  relating  to  it, 
which  gives  us  a  relative  conception  of  it;  but 
we  may,  at  the  fame  time,  have  no  conception 
what  the  thing  is,  but  only  what  relation  it  bears 
to  fomething  elfe.  Thus,  I  remember  that  a 
friend  charged  me  with  a  commiffcn  to  be  ex-» 
ecuted  at  fuch  a  place;  but  I  have  forgot  what 
the  commiffion  was.  By  applying  my  thought 
to  Vv'hat  I  remember  concerning  it,  that  it  was 
given  by  fuch  a  .perfon,  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
in  confequence  of  fuch  a  converfation,  I  am 
led,  in  a  train  of  thought,  to  the  very  thing  I 
had  forgot,  and  recolletl  diflindly  what  the 
commiffion  was. 

Aristotle  fays,  that  brutes  have  not  re- 
minifcence,  and  this  Fthink  is  probable;  but, 
fays  he,  they  have  memory.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
be  doubted  but  they  have  fomethmg  very  like 
to  it,  and  in  fome  inilances  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree. A  dog  knows  his  mafler  after  long  ab- 
fence.  A  horfe  will  trace  back  a  road  he  has 
once  gone  as  accurately  as  a  man  ;  and  this  is 
the  more  ftrange,  that  the  train  of  thought 
which  he  had  in  going  muft  be  reverfed  in  his 
return.  It  is  very  like  to  fome  prodigious  me- 
mories we  read  of,  where  a  perfon,  upon  hear- 
ing an  hundred  names  or  unconnefted  words 
pronounced,  can  begin  at  the  laft,  and  go 
backwards  to  the  firil,  without  lofmg  or  mif- 
placing  one.  Brutes  certainly  may  learn  much 
from  experience,  which  feems  to  imply  me- 
mory. 

Yet  I  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that  brutes  mea- 
fure  time  as  men  do,  by  days,  months,  or  years, 

or 
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CHAP,  or  that  they  have  any  diflind  knowledge  of 
^^^-  the  interval  between  things  which  they  remem- 
ber, or  of  their  diftance  Irom  the  prcfent  mo- 
ment. If  we  could  not  record  tranfadions  ac- 
cording to  their  dates,  human  memory  would 
be  fomething  very  different  from  what  it  is, 
and  perhaps  refemble  more  the  memory  of 
brutes. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUMi:. 


